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ation be empowered to examine and inquire into all such matters and things 
s may be referred to them by the House; and to report from time to time their 
bservations and opinions thereon, with power to send for persons, papers and 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


WepNEsDAY, March 7, 1934. 


"Resolved —That the question of amending the Egg and Hog Grading Acts 
be referred to the Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization. © 


a Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 


Clerk of the House. 


Tuespay, March 138, 1934. 


____ Ordered—That the said Committee be given leave to print 500 copies in 
= rlish and 200 copies in French of the evidence to be taken, and of the papers 

d records to be incorporated with such evidence, from day to day, and that 
tanding Order 64 be suspended in relation thereto. 


Attest. 
ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


Tuespay, March 138, 1934. 


dered ,—That the following Bill be referred to the said Committee:— 
Bill No. 26, An Act respecting Fruit. 


ARTHUR BEAUCHESNE, 
Clerk of the House. 


REPORTS TO THE HOUSE tee 


First Report 


Tuespay, March 13, 1934. 


to submit the chee as a,— 


First Report 


Your Committee, recommend that 500 copies in English and 200 copies 4 
French of the evidence to be taken, and of the papers and records to be in-— 
corporated with such evidence, be printed from day to day, and that can 
Order No. 64 be suspended in relation thereto. : 


Respectfully submitted, 
~ MARK C. SENN, 


‘MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Housk or CoMMOoNS, 
Turspay, March 13, 1934. 


The select standing committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
ay at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. . 


Members present :—Messieurs Bertrand, Blair, Bouchard, Boulanger, Bowen, 
Boyes, Burns, Carmichael, Dupuis, Fafard, Garland (Bow River), Gobeil, 
Golding, Hall, Loucks, McGillis, Moore (Chateauguay- Huntingdon), Mother- 
well, Mullins, Pickel, Porteous, Rowe, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson (Simcoe 
. North), Smith (Victoria- Carleton), Sproule, Stirling, Taylor, Thompson 
(Lanark), Totzke, Tummon, Wilson, and Hon. Mr. Weir (Minister of Agricul- 
Ture) ——3s. 


~The Chairman read the order of reference (re hog grading), Dr. E. 8. Archi- 

bald of the Dominion Central Experimental Farm, was called and extended an 
invitation to the committee to visit the Central Experimental Farm at Ottawa, 
and see the work of the various branches there. 


This invitation was accepted and the following members named as com- 
mittee, to make arrangements for the visit: Messieurs Pickel, Totzke, McGillis. 


~ Mr. L. §. Pearsall, assistant chief of the marketing division of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, was then called and examined on the subject of hog grading. 


Mr. Pearsall agreed to file with the committee the prices paid for hogs over 
_a period of the last ten years. 


‘ The witness also agreed to furnish the committee wth a record of the 
‘Increased per capita consumption of hog products since the grading of hogs 
has been in effect. 


On motion of Mr. Boyes, 


Resolved: That the committee do report and recommend that 500 copies 

in English and 200 copies in French of the proceedings and evidence to be taken, 

nd of the papers and records to be incorporated with such evidence, be printed 

es day to day, and that Standing Order No. 64, be suspended in relation 
ereto. 


The committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusg or Commons, Room 429, 
Marcu 13, 1934. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn, 
presiding. 


The CHairmMan: The object for which this meeting was called together 
_ this morning was to consider the reference made by the House of Commons 
Brine the question of amending the Egg and Hog Grading Act. Before 
we enter into that, however, I would like to say that I had a letter from the 
Minister of Agriculture stating that he thought it might be of interest to the 
members of the committee to visit the experimental farm here at Ottawa to get 
some idea of what is being carried out at that place. Dr. Archibald, who is at 
the head of the experimental farm section of the Department of Agriculture, is 
here to-day, and I would ask Dr. Archibald to say a few words to you with 
respect to that matter. I think Dr. Archibald has very definite ideas to present 
to the committee. 


Dr. ArcuipaLp: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen: realizing how busy you have 
been in the last two or three years and how difficult it has been for members of 
parliament to get out to the experimental farm and the ease with which you 
ean lose contact with investigational work in agriculture, I spoke to the Min- 
ister, Mr. Weir, in December, suggesting that possibly early in the session, 
____ before you became to much involved in committee work, you might be able to 
enjoy two, three or four Saturday mornings or Saturday afternoons at the farm. 
- I suggested Saturday thinking possibly it would be easier for a greater number 
of you to get away at that time, although it is quite immaterial to us when you 
come. The Minister thought the idea was worth taking up with the Chairman 
of the Agriculture Committee, Mr. Senn, and Mr. Senn asked me to come in and 
say a word this morning before you started your business. All of the fourteen 
_ departments of the experimental farm at the Central Experimental Farm at 
_ Ottawa are exceedingly busy at this time of the year, and there is a great deal 
of very interesting work going on, largely research work in agriculture and 
_ dealing with vital problems both of production and indirectly also with market- 
ing, and I think if you could spare two or three hours on two or three occasions 
we could give you at least an idea as to the development of research in these 
various lines of work. 
As to transportation, if it will be of any assistance to you, if you decided 
definitely on a time to come or times to come, I think that with the two cars 
hat we have and a bus and a number of our staff members’ privately owned 
ars we could very easily organize transportation from here to the farm and 
rom the farm back again, thus saving you time and, perhaps, in that way 
encouraging as many to come as possible. 
: However, that is immaterial as long as you do come and see the work 
which is under way. 
I will not take time to enumerate all the phases of work we are doing, but 
erhaps E might just cite a few instances. Might I suggest that on one occa- 
sion you take ‘animal husbandry and poultry. In animal husbandry valuable 
b eding work i is going on as well as nutritional work dealing with many of the 
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important problems of eastern Canada. While the animal husbandman would 
be briefly describing the work to you he could also tell you something of the 
work that is being done in the west and in the eastern provinces. The nutri- 
tional work which is under way at the present time in nutrition, in steer feeding, __ 
is highly scientific, dealing with home grown roughages and one or two com- ~ 
mercial problems. For example, one of the commercial oat feeds which we 
have been working on for a long time is nothing but oat hulls and should be 
sold as oat hulls. Incidentally, the work we have done, contrary to the work 
being done in research stations at Wisconsin, has resulted in the company now 
selling this as oat hulls and not oat feed—a very important factor to the dairy- — 
men of eastern Canada who buy this food. These matters require careful — 
nutritional work dealing largely with some of the eastern problems of roughages — 
home-grown feeds and research work carried on exhaustively into Soya bean — 
meal, a new product which I think is going to be of great value to the livestock — 
men of eastern Canada as the bean industry develops. e. 

In swine work we are dealing largely with the problem in co-operation with _ 
the livestock branch with the problem of breeding in relation to advanced 
registry of hogs with the idea of producing an ideal bacon hog. Our nutritional 
work also in co-operation with the livestock branch is along these lines, and 
of feeding for an ideal bacon hog. he 

Then there is sheep work, dealing with the two pertinent problems of 
eastern Canada—the problem of roughages for breeding ewes, and some of our 
work deals with pasture and pasture improvements, hence early lamb produc- 
tion with a minimum of grain feed. 

Those are a few illustrations of the work which is going on in the animal — 
husbandry division. Be 

In poultry we are doing a lot of very important work in genetics and nutrition, 
some of the work being of a scientific nature, and all leading to the practical solu- 
tion of better and heavier laying poultry and cheaper and better finished market _ 
poultry meats. We are also conducting work in the egg laying contests, in the 
study of housing methods, and doing a great deal of work in cooperation with the 
Health of Animals branch in developing means of controlling diseases and para- 
sites. I would suggest that a morning or afternoon spent in just going over 
these phases of the work would be exceedingly interesting, and J think our men 
can quickly show the significance of the work in regard to eastern and western _ 
animal husbandry and poultry production. a 

I think another afternoon should be spent with our cereal and forage crop 
division. Mr. Newman, our dominion cerealist, has a number of promising new 
things in the greenhouses in new wheats which are rapidly reaching the bulking 
stage which have all the qualities of Marquis in respect of earliness, yield and 
milling quality, and still earlier dates of maturity than Marquis—something like 
Reward or Garnet or other varieties which are not considered as valuable as 
Marquis. We also have disease resisting new hybrids almost ready for the bulk- — 
ing stage; some of them have already been bulked for two years, and in another 
year will be ready for distribution. New selections of Reward are promising 
almost as well as Marquis. 

Then there is the cleaning plant, and its influence on the production of high 
class commercial grain. I think it will be worth while spending a little time in i 
spection and discussion of the influence which it has already had in certain centr 
and the work which is being undertaken towards developing amongst the farmers 
through the grain elevator companies and other channels means of distributing 
higher class seed, looking toward the production of a higher class commercial grain 
or a higher class seed as the case may be. 

In the forage crop division splendid work has been done both in research and — 
the more practical aspect of forage production. In this division and field hus- 
bandry, our great pasture problems of eastern Canada are receiving careful 
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attention. Some phases of that work are shown in the greenhouses, particularly 
new grass species which we are hoping to introduce into eastern pastures. Discus- 
sion of that work could take place on the ground more advantageously than here in 
_ the agriculture committee. Probably there is no problem in the production of 
meat or milk or mutton in eastern Canada which is of more importance than our 
pasture problem. 

Then I think, perhaps, a part of a day spent in our horticultural] division 
would be very valuable indeed. Some of our horticultural problems in eastern 
Canada are becoming very acute. The breakdown of fruit due to drought, spot, 
corky core and other physiological diseases is serious in all the large fruit produc- 
ing areas, and some of these symptoms are not discerned until the apples have 
been stored or even marketed. The loss is becoming greater every year, and 
the nutritional studies which are going on in the horticultural division, both at 
the Central Farm and amongst the farmers’ orchards in the laboratories and even 
in the greenhouses, are tackling this problem in the most intensive manner. AS 
_ this applies to apples, so we have these nutritional and physiological disorders in 
small fruits and in vegetables as well. 
ae _ Then we have the whole problem of by-products. We are doing good work. 
_—~—~—sO We: have a nice laboratory and a small but active corps of workers on this prob- 
= lem of handling by-products of fruit, particularly apples. From Nova Scotia 
a to British Columbia in the fruit-producing areas there is no problem that is more 
acute than that of taking care of the surplus and all low grade fruit, and how 
this may be done either through cider, sweet or alcoholic brandies or concentrates 
which may be used for reinforcing the ciders of countries where cider consump- 
tion is great—I suggest Great Britain—or by dehydration, evaporation or canning 
-—whatever the problem may be, we are attempting to undertake it in what I 
think are our well manned laboratories. 

These are two aspects in horticultural investigational work which I think 
you could advantageously spend some time in going over. 

This is also true with the other divisions—plant pathology, greenhouses and 
laboratories where plant disease studies are under way. The development of 
disease resisting varieties of everything from cereals to potatoes and tree fruits 
is being investigated. These have some local application to all Canada and to 
everyone who is interested in agriculture. 

I will not take time to mention the other divisions, but what I wanted to 
do was to give you a little idea of the tremendous amount of work that is going 
on. We are tackling the vital problems of production and, in consequence, also 
of marketing. We would be delighted to have the opportunity to go over our 
work with you and explain it to you, and to show you the experimental farm 
system which is, after all, the largest agricultural research unit that exists on this 
continent or, perhaps, on almost any other continent, and we would like to get your 
suggestions and criticisms of the work. I thank you very much. 


The CHarrMAN: [| think the thanks of this committee are due to Dr. Archi- 
bald for the kind invitation he has extended to members of the committee to 
examine the work which is under way at the Central Experimental Farm. I would 

suggest that a small sub-committee composed of Messrs. Pickel, Totzke and 
McGillis, be appointed to arrange this matter, and it can report at the next 
- meeting. 

The CHArRMAN: The object of the meeting to-day, as I have already 
stated was to consider the reference made by the House of Commons that the 
question of amending the Egg and Hog Grading acts be referred to the select 
standing committee on Agriculture and Colonization. First of all, I think 
we should pass the usual motion in regard to the printing of the evidence, that 
the committee do report and recommend that five hundred copies in English 

_ and two hundred copies in French of the evidence to be taken, and of the papers 
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and documents to be incorporated with such evidence, be printed from day to 
day; and that standing order No. 64 be suspended in relation thereto. Will 
anybody move that? 

Mr. Boyss: I move that. 

Mr. Porteous: I second it. 

Carried. 

The CHatrman: Now, gentlemen, may I make a further suggestion to the 
committee; it may not meet with your approval, but it is only for the purpose — 
of facilitating the work. You will note that there are two separate acts to be — 
considered by the committee, and I am going to suggest to the committee that — 
we consider them separately and not get them mixed up in our evidence, and — 
the reports of our committee. This morning I have invited Mr. Pearsall, — 
the head of the hog grading division, to be with us to outline the act and the — 
regulations, as they are at the present time. Are the committee in favour 
of considering the Hog Grading Act first? It seems to me it would be in the 
interests of getting along faster. 

Carried. 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: They are really regulations under the Livestock 
Act. 

The Cuatrman: Yes. Are the committee ready to hear Mr. Pearsall? 

Carried. 


L. W. Prarsauu, called. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Will you just tell the committee what your position is in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Mr. Pearsall?—A. My official position in the department 
is assistant chief of the marketing division. In the re-organization recently 
hog grading was taken over by the marketing division. I have been very closely 
connected with hog grading, previous to that, in the province of Ontario, and 
since the first of September of Ottawa. Be 

Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Weir and gentlemen: At the suggestion of your 
chairman I have prepared a brief report of our hog grading policy in relation © 
to the swine industry in this country. You will appreciate that such a brief | 
report must, of necessity, be very general in character, and IJ realize that you — 
may wish more specific detailed information which I shall be pleased to give — 
you later. For the purpose of accuracy and brevity, I shall read this report: 

The hog grading regulations were introduced in the fall of 1922. A general 
conference of swine producers, packers’ representatives, commission agents and 
government representatives had met to consider the problem of marketing 


Canadian bacon on the British market in competition with other continental — e 


countries. This conference recommended to the Department of Agriculture — 
that a system of hog grading be established. It should not be concluded, how- 
ever, that because live grading was adopted that it was deemed the best method 
of grading hogs. Grading was recommended as being essential. Rail grading ~ 
was admittedly the more efficient method of grading, but no solution could be © 
suggested for a system of rail grading that would be practical under Canadian — 
conditions of marketing and slaughtering. The difficulties were mechanical in 
respect to Canadian methods of operating packing houses, and geographical 
in the necessity of moving hogs long distances from point of origin to a slaughter- 
ing centre. 

The grading of hogs alive was without precedent; therefore it was to be 
expected that changes and improvement would be necessary from time to time. 
The original regulations were only compulsory to the extent that all hogs had 
to be graded. It was assumed that if hogs were bought by the packers on 
grade, it would automatically benefit the producer. This did not prove to be 


a 
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pies ~ 


_ the case as, in many instances, drovers and- shippers misrepresented conditions 
to the farmers and took advantage of this voluntary system. The regulations 
were therefore amended, requiring drovers and shippers to either grade or mark 
each farmer’s lot of hogs, and settlement made to the farmers on the basis of 
such grades. Later further difficulty developed in that, while drovers and 
shippers were required to buy hogs on grade from the farmers, there were no 
restrictions as to the methods of purchase or sale by commission agents and 
_ packing houses. The regulations were therefore amended on January 30, 
1932, requiring all hogs to be purchased on a graded basis. 

~The act of mechanical separation of hogs into various grades will not 
improve the quality, but it does provide first, a basis of sale according to 
quality; and secondly, interpretation of market requirements. It is therefore 

~ essential that if the grading of hogs is to promote the improvement of quality, 
the price advantage for good quality made get back to the producer, and also 
information as to the quality of his hogs, so that he will know to what extent 
he is satisfying market requirements. 

It is obviously difficult to set up regulations that are applicable to the 
variety of marketing conditions existing throughout Canada. Our regulations 
are looked upon more as an instrument of education than law enforcement. 
The administration of these regulations is not with a view to enforce the letter 
of the law where it might be an inconvenience to the trade, but rather that 
conditions of fair competition are maintained. 

There are features of hog grading that are criticized and that are con- 
sidered irksome by certain sections of the trade. There are certain conditions 
that might be improved, but no one realizes this more than our department 
which is responsible for the administration of these regulations. Admitting 
these minor deficiencies, however, the general policy of grading, as to whether 
or not it is justified, should be considered on the result of the past eleven years. 

Hog grading was established for the purposes of improving commercial 
hogs. For your information, I am submitting the hog production in each 

~ province from 1923 to 1933, together with the percentage of hogs falling within 
the respective grades. (Appendix A). These figures are available for your 
- Information and [ will not take time to analyze them in,detail. 

As previously stated the grading of hogs is ineffective unless grades are 
used as a basis of purchase. Trading on the basis of government grades has 
_ become a general trade practice on all markets except Montreal. Previous to 
:, the amendment of the hog grading regulations on January 30, 1932, requiring 
thé purchase and sale of all hogs on a graded basis, there was no jurisdiction 
over the method of trading at stock yards. The amendment to the hog grading 
regulations giving such authority has not been given enabling legislation by 
the province of Quebec, and, therefore, the hog grading regulations in respect 
to Quebec hogs are non-effective. 

The province of Quebec and eastern Ontario are most direetly affected 
by the Montreal market. What is the general result of the Montreal method 
of trading in hogs on the area affected by this market as compared to other 
areas? Following is a comparison of the trend of quailty and production in 
eastern Ontario and Quebec as compared with other provinces in Canada: 


Percentage of Percentage of 
Province— Selects Selects 
1923 1933 
Pei Se 2-4 7:9 
Maskeiehewan.. > .. 4-8 11-8 
Wee 8-2 LF<4 
Coote oe ee SS ee 22-6 25:5 
Onterrern. 2s g 13-4 9-5 
Quebec. . Beer lous. 10-9 9-3 
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While this does not indicate the improvement of quality in other grades, 
it shows the general trend of quality. 

In 1929, the grades were changed to the present classification of selects, 
bacons and butchers. It is, therefore, possible to make a further comparison of 
the volume of hogs, qualifying for the two top grades for this four-year period: 


Percentage Selects Percentage Selects 


Province— and Bacon Grades and Bacon Grades 
combined, 1930 combined, 1933 
Allbertaye 210): eee een 27:0 40:5 
Paskauchewiale. oes ae Pipso 44-8 
Miamitobaie oe gees ee 40-8 58:5 
Ontanio .(We) cle a 80-2 81:5 
Ontario: (Hic) ses eee, 48-2 38:4 
Cuebecos. cn". wien" ia ae 38°3 38-9 


By the Chairman: 


Q. I should not interrupt you, but just there, can you give us the percentage 
for the whole country of selects and bacons?—A. I could in a moment. 

Q. All right?—A. The trend of production is also significant over a ten- 
year period 1923-1933. The hog production in the province of Alberta increased 
by 625,784 or 154 per cent; the province of Saskatchewan increased production 
291,060 hogs or 146 per cent; the province of Manitoba increased 88,271 hogs or 
56 per cent increase; western Ontario decreased 15,819 or 1:31 per cent. (It 
might be noted that the reduction in this area was largely in south western 
Ontario, where the decrease in corn acreage was largely responsible for the 
reduction in hogs). Eastern Ontario decreased production 135,697 hogs or 54-7 
per cent decrease, and the province of Quebec decreased 26,235 hogs or 28-6 per 
cent decrease. 

This analysis definitely indicates that in the area which is most directly 
affected by the Montreal market, the quality of hogs has not only deteriorated, 
but there has been a drastic decline in the volume of production; this in direct 
contrast to other parts of the dominion. 


By Mr. Dupws: 

Q. What makes the difference between the Montreal market and the other 
markets? What is the difference in the laws applying to that province? I under- 
stand there are special regulations applying to Quebec?—A. I just explained in 
my report that our hog grading regulations have not got enabling legislation in 
the province of Quebec. Therefore they are non-effective as far as Quebec hogs 
are concerned. 

. Mr. Goseriu: I would like to put some questions to the witness on that point, 
but I think we had better wait until he has finished. 

The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: I shall be pleased to answer that question later. This area 
has not only the highest market for hogs but has also a general type of farming 
naturally adapted to hog production. 

A criticism frequently directed against the present system of grading is that 
the discounts for the lower grades are arbitrarily set, and, sometimes it is intim- 
ated, with the approval of our department. The only price differential for which 
the department assumes any responsibility is the premium on select hogs, which 
was a general agreement between the packers and producers with the department 
as a witnessing party. Our regulations state that “Settlement should be made 
on the basis of official grades with price differential between the grades,” but 
there is nothing to indicate what the differential shall be between the various 
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grades. Our department has never interfered with a farmer or his agent in 


selling any grade of hogs for all that any market will pay. The differential 
between the various grades, except for the premium on selects, is left for the 


trade to determine. 


For your information, I am filing a record of the price differentials between 
various grades on all markets in Canada, effective February 12, 1934 (Appendix 
B). These figures indicate that certain grades of hogs sell to better advantage 
on some markets than on others, and these differentials may vary from week 
to week for sales on the same day. For example, lights and feeders at certain 
times when they are in demand will sell at a price almost equal to the bacon 
grade, while at other times when there is an over supply of this grade, the selling 
price will be considerably lower. 

It is significant that all other countries shipping bacon to Great Britain 
grade hogs as carcasses after slaughter, and recently such a system was intro- 
duced in England. While a system of live grading permits a general selection 
of hogs, according to quality on the basis of type and finish; the uniformity of 
fleshing, quality of fleshing, and firmness of fat, which are important in deter- 
mining the actual value of hogs, cannot be determined except by analysing the 
carcass rather than the live hog. Furthermore, the variations in shrink, dress, 
and method of weighing make it impossible to efficiently classify hogs occording 
to weight limitation under a system of live grading. As previously observed 
when grading was introduced, any system of rail grading was not considered 
feasible under our conditions. The introduction of trucking as a means of trans- 
portation and the decentralization of packing plants have radically altered con- 
ditions as they existed in 1922 as compared with the present time. Experimental 
work has provided a solution for the major problems in connection with slaughter- 
ing and marketing. 

On the advice of the Joint Swine Committee, the department, therefore, 
recommended the amendment of the hog grading regulations to permit, on a 
voluntary basis, the grading, purchase and sale of hogs on a carcass basis. A 
copy of the order in council covering this amendment is attached to the printed 
regulations. This we believe to be a step in the right direction towards provid- 
ing a more efficient and more intelligent grading service. 

May I submit to your committee that we appreciate your interest in a policy 
that vitally affects all hog producers, and further that we welcome your considera- 
tion of the problems of swine improvement in Canada. Bacon exports for the 
past year were only 25 per cent of our quota agreement. The volume of hogs 
exported was equivalent to approximately 596,000 live hogs while the total of 
all selects marketed was only 522,509. It is of vital importance that during the 
period of our quota agreement we establish our position on the British market 
both in respect to volume and quality of our product, to facilitate negotiations 
for further agreements at the end of this period. The importance of Canadian 
hogs is, therefore, of immediate national importance. Thank you. 


By Mr. Smith (Victoria-Carleton) : 
Q. Would you tell us what provinces in Canada have passed enabling legis- 
lation so far as hog grading is concerned?—A. All except Quebec. 
Q. Have the maritime provinces passed enabling legislation?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Fafard: 

Q. Why is it that in giving the statistics you divided Ontario into eastern 
and western Ontario? Would it not have been fair to take Ontario as a whole? 
—A. I simply separated eastern and western Ontario because eastern Ontario 
is most directly affected by the Montreal markets. Hogs going to Montreal 


separate at about Belleville. Hogs the other side of Belleville go to Toronto 
as a rule, and the hogs this side of Belleville go to Montreal. 


So = — ae 
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By Mr. Tummon: Lach : eh ae se : ee 
Q. Do you count all Hastings county in eastern Ontario?—A. Yes. a 


Q. But they all don’t go there?—A. That is quite correct. There are 
70,000 hogs coming from western Ontario to Quebec. It is impossible to draw 
a definite line where they separate. wage; 

Q. You gave figures with regard to the number of grades going into Mont- 
real; how do you obtain those figures if they are not graded?—A. All the hogs 
are graded in Montreal. They might— ; 

Q. By your officials?—A. They might not be sold on grade. They might 
not be delivered on that basis; but they are graded nevertheless. 

Q. What percentage of hogs did you say went to Montreal from Western — 
Ontario?—A. I could not tell you that. I do know that during the first six 
months of last year fifty-five thousand from west of Toronto went to Montreal. 

Q. Could you give us an idea of what that would amount to in percentage? 
—A. About three per cent, I would say. 


By Mr. Loucks: 

Q. What about Saskatchewan? What percentage goes right through from — 

there to Montreal?—A. From Saskatchwan 9 per cent went to Montreal. : 
Q. Is that the per cent for export?—A. I could not tell you that. 


By Mr. Rowe: 

Q. What percentage is sold on grade—it is voluntary there, sale on grade? — 
—A. It is voluntary. Up until last year the hogs handled by the Cooperative — 
Federee were sold with a premium on selects, and there would be a discount on ~ 
heavies and lights. About nine months-ago they all agreed to pay a premium ~ 
on selects, and a premium on selects has been paid on the Montreal market — 
for the last approximately nine months; but there is no discount on butcher 
hogs on the Montreal market. 

Q. Is the premium paid by the Dominion government?—A. By the buyer, © 
or the packer; we pay no premium, 

Q. In dealing on the Montreal market all grading is voluntary?— 
A. Absolutely. i 

Q. The packers paying the premium themselves, the department not inter- 
fering?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Pickel: 

Q. Grading on the Montreal market, Mr. Pearsall, is done principally to 

assure prices?—A. What do you mean by that? : 

Q. I mean that on the Montreal market the price paid depends on the | 

result of the grading?—A. Not necessarily, because there is a very small per- — 

centage of hogs dealt in on grade. : 

Q. What is the difference in exports between 1922 and 1930?—A. Offhand, 

I would say there would be a lot more hogs exported in 1922 than in 1930. We 
had a big national problem at that time with exports. 


By Mr. Dupwis: 

Q. Could you put on record the price for each year of the different qualities 
over the last ten years?—A. I could on the markets on which they were traded 
on the various grades; on Montreal up until about a year ago they were more | 
or less on a flat price for the top grade. ; 

Q. Have you got in hand the prices obtained since 1920 year by year?— 
A. I could make that available if you wish, sir. : 

Q. Could you put that on record?—A. Yes. 

Q. How do you determine the percentage between bacons and butchers? 
—A. By the grading differential. 
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- > By Mr, McGillis: 

- Q. In weighing the butchers and bacons are all weighed together, how do 
you determine the percentage of bacon and butcher hogs when they are all 
weighed together?—A. On markets like Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary, the car 
lot is weighed together, with none of the grades separated. Afterwards it is 
just a case of counting, they are separated into grades, and a statement is made 
on a per head basis, with a dollar paid per head for selects, a dollar discount 
for butchers, and that eliminates the necessity of weighting these grades. 

Q. Butchers and bacons weighed together?—A. So are selects. 

Q. I do not know how you could determine the percentage of butchers and 
_ bacons where you have them all weighed together?—A. By the grading 
differentials. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. Let me ask a question or two just along that line, if I may? Can you 
describe to us, Mr. Pearsall, exactly the procedure on a hog market when a lot 
of hogs come in?—A. To a packing plant, or to a stockyard? 

: Q. Either one? Let’s take a stockyard; or a packing plant if you prefer? 

—A. All hogs arriving at packing plant are kept separate in pens in the car lots 
as they arrive, and before they go to be slaughtered they are taken out and 
separated into their various grades. Now, in some cases— 

Q. That is done by the government grader?—A. Yes. That may not be a 
complete separation in this way, as there may be only two or three lights in 
the load, and unless the seller wishes to have them taken out to weigh them— 
they would be separated out and then the number of selects counted, and the 
number of bacons, the number of butchers, and so on; sows, stags and extra 
heavies are weighed out, and the car is put back in the pen ready for slaughter. 

Q. And does a certificate issue?—A. A certificate to that effect is issued. 

Q. For all the grades, or just the top grades?—A. For all the grades. As 
a matter of fact most of the packing plant auditors will not pass settlement 
on hogs unless that certificate is issued. 

Q. Another question, how about stockyards?—A. The hogs are graded there, 
but not in the same way exactly. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. What is the procedure that is followed in Montreal?—A. In the plants 
they are separated out, as they are graded—they have a grading unit at Canada 
Packers. Some of the hogs coming into the yards are being sold in some cases 
on a flat basis. We have no jurisdiction over them for grading. The commis- 
sion man does not wish to have them graded. If the hogs have been dealt for 
on a graded basis they are taken out and separated into the grades. There 
is a peculiarity there that the commission men generally feed their hogs as full 
as they can, and they do not wish these hogs to be disturbed. Therefore, in 
actual practice what happens is that the hogs are graded before they go on 
feed, into selects, bacons and butchers; and if there are any heavies or lights 
these are marked and the commission men take these hogs out and weigh them 
_ separately; but they don’t like us to do this after hogs have been fed. That is 
the procedure we worked out in Montreal, because the commission men do not 
_ wish the hogs to be interfered with after the hogs go on feed, and most of the 
_ hogs are fed on the Montreal market. 


— By Mr. Smith (Victoria-Carleton) : 
: Q. If I heard your figures correctly you stated there was a very great 
reduction in the Montreal area in the number of selects coming out of the 
market, and so on; to what do you attribute that?—A. I attribute it to the 
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fact that the farmer raising good hogs gets no encouragement to do so. In other 
words, you go back into the back areas and there was improvement for & 
while; the farmer had gone ahead and put in good breeding stock and tried to 
raise good hogs, with some success. When it comes to the matter of selling 
them, there is no advantage to the man; his neighbour can go right ahead and 
sell butcher hogs, poor quality hogs, for the same amount of money, with the 
result that he became discouraged. 


By Mr. Blair: - 

Q. You mentioned figures to indicate the improvement that has been made = 

in hog production; could you give us figures to indicate how many selects have 

been produced; and where the greater percentage of selects comes from?—A. I — 

could give you the percentage of selects in western Ontario, taking Ontario 

from Belleville, west; 23-5 per cent selects during the past year. oe 

Q. Has that been the improvement during the past year?—A. That has 
been the increase since 1921. . 


By Mr. Totzke: ee : 
Q. What is the percentage of hogs slaughtered in Toronto and exported in 


comparison with Montreal?—A. We have no figures available for individual 
plants exporting. Until recently very few hogs have been exported from Mont- 


See, 


real. -_ 
By Mr. Mullins: = 
Q. Who are the principal buyers in Montreal, and then in Ontario?—A, 


Ps 


The two main buyers in Montreal are Wilsill’s and Canada Packers. ° 
Q. Who are the principal buyers?—A. The principal buyers are Canada - 
Packers. f: 
Q. Canada Packers?—A. Yes. ee 
Q. In Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. Would there be any truth in this: that four carloads of hogs left Leth- 
bridge and arrived in Winnipeg and were fed and were sold in Winnipeg to a _ 
Montreal buyer, and 84 selects were sold out of these four cars of hogs, the — 
balance of the hogs were shipped down to Montreal, and the hog grader came 
along and graded the hogs in Montreal, and then came to the shipper and said, — 
how many selects did you get in Winnipeg, and the shipper said there were 
84 in Winnipeg; well he said, I can only find eighty here—when they got to — 
Montreal. Now, if that story is true; I substantiated it, I followed it up; I 


heard it on the Toronto market, and I followed that story through to Montreal? — 

—A. Is that a recent occurrence, sir? e 
Q. It was a little while ago, I can’t tell you the date exactly. ae 
Mr. Duputs: What is the name of the hog grader? = 


The Wirnsss: If the gentleman would give me the date I will check that, a 
but I can’t quite believe in that happening, sir, for these reasons— — 


By Mr. Mullins: 

Q. I can guide the committee on that, that is all true, as I followed it up 
to Montreal and found out that after the graded hogs, the selects, were sold 
in Winnipeg, then the grader went at them in Montreal, and found eighty more 
in the car. Gentlemen, hog grading is a system that is absolutely against the 
farmer. I am making that statement after 50 years of experience with yards 
I have watched it. The hog business has been in the hands of a monopoly, and 
there is still that monopoly in the yard. : 

Mr. Fararp: How do you know that statement? We know by the state- 
ment that Mr. Pearsall has made that production has increased where hog 
grading has been established by enabling legislation in any province. 
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Me Motus: I betiers that ee hog graders, who are agriculture students, 
could be sent out into the country to do right good work teaching the farmers 
about the type of hog that should be raised—some of the farmers, not all of 
them, know the kind of hog to raise. I worked there; and it is absolutely 
against the farmers, and against the interests of the farmers and is in the 
interests of the packers. Now, I am not interested in any packing plant, I 
was at one time, I will admit; ‘but I have been on the yards—I have retired, 
but you let me in there with a bunch of cattle— 

The CHatrRMAN: Excuse me, Colonel; the witness is here and [I think at 
the present time questions should be asked to get information, and this discus- 
sion can come later. 


Mr. Mutuins: The point I wanted to make is that if the packer or the 
_ buyer can get into a bunch of hogs and select them it is just hke a buyer and 
a bunch of cattle; if a man sells a fair bunch of cattle to a buyer he gets the 
best of it by a long way, than he would if he lets the buyer into them to select 
them. I know that from experience because that was my business. The same 
. thing is applicable in hogs, when they are brought down to the company, the 
salesman at the yards go to him and say—99 per cent of them say to him, 
_ “For God’s sake do something to get rid of these hog graders, they are afraid 
to talk out in the pens” I make that statement because it has come to me 
from every principal market and that includes Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, 
and all the markets of the west; and they are afraid to say anything for fear 
they will be left with their product in the yard—and other products that they 
are selling—and they have asked me to say it here, and say it strongly. I have 
done my duty now, and I do not know how I can make it any stronger than to 
make that statement, that 99 per cent of the men doing business have asked 
me that, and when asking me that, they have said, ‘‘ Don’t mention our names.” 


Hon. Roserr Were: Just one question there, Colonel, does the grading of 
these hogs by hog graders change the hogs in any way in the yards? 


Mr. Muutins: It changes it this way, that in the analysis of the prices— 
Beas here is a man that we take $2.50 off the hog, and $1.50 off a hog, and take these 
deductions. The little dollar that he makes on the premium hog is not anything 
_ to what he would have if you go down the line with him—any man that has 


gone into the yards will know that, it is absolutely against him in the final 
analysis—if he walks into the yard with a carload of hogs and puts them into 
a pen and says to the packer, I want to sell that carload.of hogs, and I want so 
4 much for that carload of hogs—let the packer grade them, or do what he likes , 


os with them; and if he doesn’t like the hogs he can leave them alone—that is 
ie. the only way to do business, and by that way you can create more competition. 
I can go to Montreal, Toronto or Winnipeg; there are errors in the system that 
you have now. You were speaking of that, and it is against the farmer’s 
interests. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwexu: I do lot like to put myself against such a good 
authority as Colonel Mullins, but I might point out that I understood that these 
regulations are not enforceable in Quebec, because there has been no enabling 
legislation passed there; consequently it is not a fair comparison to take a 
grading made in Winnipeg and a grading made in Montreal, because there is 
no relationship between the two. As far as I can recall Montreal is distinctly 
a local market, and there is very little export that I know of. 


Mr. Torzxe: Has the grading done at Montreal been done by government 
raders? 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: The Minister could tell you that, I do not know. 
Mr. TorzKe: What is the difference? r 
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Hon. Mr. Moruerwe uu: I think the principal difference is that they are 
not enforceable by law, for the simple reason that hog grading is only done by 
the authority given by each province to the Dominion to go ahead and do it; 
otherwise you cannot enforce the Act. I understand that all of the provinces 
have done that except Quebec. These regulations are not in force in Quebec, 
but they have a modified form of them and use them to suit their requirements; 
but you can’t make comparisons between Montreal and other markets for the 


reasons I have indicated. They have adopted that policy because there is such — 


a diversified demand in Montreal that it makes it an exceptional market, largely 


for home purposes; and I am not having a word to say against that. Montreal iz 


gets a lot of its hogs from the west, as well as from Ontario when there is a | 
scarcity of them in Quebec. But the main point there is that one of the proy- 
inces has not seen their way to introduce these regulations, simply because 
they had a distinctly and decidedly local market of their own in the shops of | 

Montreal. I think that is the situation, is it not. What happened in relation ~ 


to Colonel Mullins’ statement is the practice at Winnipeg of segregating hogs a 


when a car is going through to Montreal. : 
The Witness: I might say in passing that there is a certain volume of hogs 


bought in the Winnipeg markets and sent through to Montreal that are what ee 
you call “tail ends” within the various loads. Now, it would be foolish for me — 
to say that this instance is incorrect. I would certainly like an opportunity of 


having the facts to investigate because we have heard these rumours around the 
yards for years, and we are always trying to trace them down. I don’t see how ~ 
it could happen, for these reasons: every carload of hogs that goes on to the 
Montreal market, where it is from a western yard, has either got to be accom- 


panied by a manifest from the shipper, or an official grading certificate showing 
that they have been graded in the western yard; that load of hogs is not moved 
until either one of these is provided, so we know whether that load of hogs is 
graded or not. We have the shipper’s manifest, or we have the official certificate, 


showing the grading, that would accompany the shipment to Montreal. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Who gives the official certificate?—-A. Our grader. 
Q. Is it a fact that sometimes the packing houses do their own grading?— 


A. A certain percentage of the grading is done by the packing houses. We will 
take, for example, a local assembling point such as Gunn’s of Toronto or 


Kitchener, where two packing plants are taking in hogs at one time and grade 
them—but that is only at points where we ‘do not maintain a man. 


Q. That applies to all the packing houses. If the man is not there the a 
packing house goes on and grades them themselves?—A. Yes. At such plants 
as Canada Packers in Montreal and Toronto we maintain a man there all the 


time. 

Q. He has the right to grade if the grader is not there?—A. Also the seller 
has the right, if he is not satisfied with the packer’s grading, to hold until our > 
man is available. 

Q. Is it not a fact that if you do not get a grader in hogs, you get a poorer 
grade?—A. No, sir; it is not. “ 

Q. I think you will find that in most men’s experience—it does not matter — 


whether it is a farmer or not—they get a worse grade?—A. That is true in — 


actual fact, but what happens is this: you take the percentage.of selects—the 
quality of hogs always lowers from the Ist of September on. Every farmer 
knows of the fall drop, and he starts to ship his hogs out. His taxes come along, 


and he starts to ship to market. His hogs are light, and the grade goes down. 
Take the summertime, when prices are usually stable, the percentage of selects _ 
is larger and the quality improves; but take a touchy market which is liable to 


fluctuate and the hogs will get poorer. 
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Q. I can show you papers where hogs sold for 25 cents a hundred more in 

Montreal, and other hogs went to another packing house at the same time exactly 

and when they came back there was $1.60 difference simply because they graded 
- them that way to balance the price. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
~, Q. I would like to know what system the packers follow in connection with 
their grading?—A. Each plant has more or less a system of its own-in grading; 
it all depends on the type of business they are doing. 

5 Q. There is no uniform grade they recognize?—A. There is for exports but 
not for domestic trade, because a carcass can be cut up into so many domestic 
cuts. 

Q. What are the uniform grades for export?—A. Our department recently 

- established standards for export grades which can be supplied to you. 


By Mr. Totzke: 

Q. Did the witness say that Canada is the only country that uses this 
method of grading—live grading?—A. I do not know of any other country. In 
‘the United States they deal in hogs on what you might call a quality basis, but 
it is done by the trade in the stockyards. 


By Mr. Porteous: 
Q. Is there any data that would indicate whether or not pork products have 
increased in quality over the period that this hog grading act has been enforced? 
—A. That would be difficult to answer, sir; I would not attempt to. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Do we grade carcasses suitable for export?—A. That was instituted 
recently, in the last month or so. 

Q. What was the chief reason for introducing that regulation?—A. To obtain 
uniformity for Canadian bacon going overseas. 

Q. Had you found there was not uniformity?—A. Of necessity, yes, because 
as hog production increased the production swung to western Canada, and, as 
indicated in these ‘figures, it was necessary to have a larger volume of our 
exports come from western Canada. That is an entirely different type and 
quality of hog to what we have in eastern Canada. 
we Q. Did you find last year that the packers tried to load the market?—A. 
~. Whatedo you mean by that, sir? 

Q. Ship a lot of stuff that was not up to grade?—A. They, of necessity, 
shipped a lot of stuff they did not want to ship themselves. You can take one 
month last year, July, when they shipped something like 8,000,000 pounds of 
‘bacon. The volume of hogs necessary to make up that product was just about 
equal to the total of our selects and bacon grades. Now, I would like to make 
clear that a large percentage of these hogs are not available because they are 
slaughtered by non-inspected plants. I am not trying to make an alibi for the 
packer. There is the condition. If he had to get this product off the market— 
had to export—he had to take what he could get. 

Q. The fact is that the packers’ shipments last year hurt our market?—A. 
They hurt the price of our bacon. Whether the fact of their taking that amount 
or volume off our domestic markets helped them or not is a debatable point. 

They lifted a large volume of pork off the domestic market. 
Q. What is the effect in your opinion of shipments by the grower to the 
packing plant, say, by truck?—A. Do you mean direct shipments by truck? 
é Q. Trucking. Let me put it another way. Do you think it would be better 
for the grower to ship his stuff to the market and establish a market than it 
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would be to keep it and miss the chance of not establishing a market?—A. 
Well, that is a very debatable point. Take, for instance, the province of 
Ontario, 45 per cent of the hogs are slaughtered outside of Toronto. Now, you — 
can hardly expect these packers to go to Toronto to ae their hogs. I do not a 
oe the answer to that, sir. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. It has nothing to do with hog grading?—A. No, it is a problem Be 
marketing. 


Mr. Garuanp: It is important. 


Mr. Porteous: Does the exporter have to receive a certificate before h 
can export? 


The Witness: Yes. 


Mr. Garuanp: I find in the west that there is a strongly developed opinion 
and I think it can be substantiated, that the packers encourage direct shipment 
by truck in order to obviate competition that would be established as the resi 
of the creation of a market. 4 


The CHAIRMAN: Practically 60 per cent of the hogs go direct to. ‘ties 
abattoirs. 

Hon. Mr. Wertr: This might be of interest: the impression seems to be tha 
direct shipments by truck are increasing very much. 

Mr. Garuanp: Yes. That is what I am worried about. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: That is not altogether true. The number of selects i 
Toronto that are going through the stockyards is much less than usual. A 
one time the average was 80 per cent of the hogs sent through the stockyards 
and now only 40 per cent goes that way. 


The Wirness: The percentage of hogs going direct to packing plants hase 
not varied very much. In 1922 the percentage of direct shipments of hogs t 
packing plants was 57, in 1933 it was 58-8. It has not varied very much— 
very little in the last ten years. 
Mr. Sproute: The little packers from Kitchener and Hamilton come up 
by truck instead of going to Toronto to get the hogs. 


The Witness: Yes. It is the most logical way. 


Mr. Sproute: Were it not for those little packers the farmer would not b 
getting the price he is; that is the only competition we have. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. In western Canada the smaller packers were getting their hogs through 
the plants, and invariably they have been paying from 15 cents to 25 cents — 
more for the hogs?—A. Yes. They have to pay to keep the hogs there, oe 
wise they would. go to Toronto. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. With regard to the last figure you gave, does that apply to ne Toronto ae 
market or to Canadian shipments generally 2s These figures? a 
Q. Yes?—A, That is for all Canada. 


By the Chairman: ; 

Q. There is another question I would like to raise. It seems to me from 
what I understand of Colonel Mullins objection that the question of differentials _ 
in the lower grades of live hogs going into the market is the one to which there _ 
is most objection. I understood you to say, did I not, Mr. Pearsall, that these _ 
differentials were not arbitrarily fixed?—A. No. > 
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Q. Does not the Joint Swine Committee arbitrate, or do they not have 
conferences with the packers to arrive at some arrangement?—A. Only with 
respect to the premiums on select hogs. 
Q. And not to decide on—.—A. Absolutely nothing else. It is a matter 
_ between the trade. If a commission man or a drover or a farmer can sell his 
_ butcher hogs or any other grade for more money than the packer bids him that 
is his business. 
ie Q. Then the condition arises that if the farmer takes a load of hogs by truck, 
- and if there are hogs of an inferior grade on that truck, he is absolutely at the 
E _ mercy of the packer as to what price he gets?-—A. If he sells hogs and leaves 
ei them there he pretty nearly has to accept what the packer is bidding. There 
is no reason why he cannot take those inferior hogs and sell them any place 
else where he thinks he can get a higher price. I submitted the price differentials 
: _ for the various markets on February 12. Here is your discount. Take light 
hogs on the Calgary market. The price was $1 discount per hundredweight; 
P Edmonton, $1 per head; Moose Jaw, 45 cents per hundredweight; Prince Albert, 
$1.50 per hundredweight; Saskatoon, 75 cents per hundredweight; Winnipeg, 75 
5 cents per hundredweight; Toronto, $1 per head; Montreal 25 cents per hundred- 
weight; Hamilton, $1 to $1.50 a head. There is that difference there between 
~ a thin light hog and a finished light hog. Hamilton (A) $1 to $1.50; Stratford, 
$1 per head; Kitchener, $1 to $1.50; London, $1 and Aylmer $1. You have a price 
_ variation from 25 cents up to $1.50. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. With regard to Montreal you said that the price differential was 25 cents 

a hundredweight?—A. On this particular week. 
: Q. Is it not a fact that the Montreal market was paying more locally than 
__ probably some other places in Canada, and that this is why they do not want the 
- grading to be done and that it be sold to the best advantage on the market?—A. 
I do not think hogs are sold to any better advantage on the Montreal market 
than they are on any other market. 

Q. Have you a differential in the price?—A. Yes. The price differential 
between Montreal and Winnipeg or between Montreal and Calgary is just the 
difference between the freight rates and the cost of handling. The Montreal 
market has handled around 250,000 to 350,000 hogs passing through markets in 
direct competition with Toronto, Calgary or Winnipeg. They have to pay the 
price established at those markets plus the transportation charges. Immediately 
hog prices in Montreal get above that price they go to Winnipeg and buy their 
hogs direct and pay the freight on them. 

Mr. Muuuins: Mr. Chairman, I would like to make an explanation as to the 
hogs from Lethbridge. This was a local order for local use in Montreal, not for 
_ packing purposes at all. They had no use for the select hogs. That is why those 
84 hogs were sold out in Winnipeg. There is a better market in Montreal for small 
buyers for local consumption than there is in other markets such as Winnipeg 
and Toronto, and that is why the hog trade is better. I passed a trainload of 
hogs at Cobden,—a full trainload of hogs going into Montreal—and they would 
not have passed on down there if there had been a better market anywhere else. 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Have you any information with regard to the increased per capita con- 
sumption of bacon since grading was started?—A. I have, but not here. 
Q. Is it not a fact that the bacon and pork product consumption per capita 
has increased?—-A. Yes. 
Q. Is not that evidence in itself that hog grading for the local market has 
improved the quality and has improved the demand, because people will eat more 
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if they are assured of a good quality product?—A. Yes, it is. I was going to — 
make a digression here with respect to the Montreal markets. It is rather difficult — 
to make price comparisons because the Montreal markets are on a feed and — 
water basis and Toronto is on a weighed-off car basis. Your bacons and butchers 
are sold together at Montreal, and the price is quoted on that basis. A large 
volume of hogs move from western Ontario to Montreal. I can submit figures — 
to show that these are the lower grade hogs. They will send the poor hogs — 
to Montreal and the good hogs to Toronto. On the other hand, at a point — 
300 miles closer to the Montreal market are hogs in eastern Ontario, around — 
Belleville and Cobourg, good quality hogs, and the good hogs go to Toronto. Now 
if Toronto did not pay more money for good hogs those hogs would go_ 
Montreal, and yet they are directing poor hogs right past the packers in Toronto 
to Montreal. Now, the sum total is that Montreal pays less for good hogs 
under the present system than they do for poor hogs. It is a matter of balan 
ing up. They cannot sell poor hogs for any more in Montreal than in an 
other market. If a packer wanted poor hogs in Montreal he would go to Winni 
peg and buy butchers and lights on that market and his freight rate would b 
85 cents a hundred, and he would run them direct to his plant. He does no 
need to get them on the Montreal market. : 
Q. They give the same money for butcher hogs as a bacon?—A. It balan 
up, making less for the bacon and more for the butcher. 4 
Q. On the other hand the man in Toronto deducts a dollar on that hog 
It is put on the rail and that is all there is to it. That man comes in an 
he gives as much if not more for it, and the man he buys from takes a dolla 
off, does he not? 'Take a butcher hog which will weigh say, 160 or 170 pounds 
he takes a dollar off, when it is hung on the rail and a man comes in to bu 
it he does not take anything off it?—A. There is a small percentage of hogs 
in Toronto which are sold as shop hogs. They are cut up. If you cut up a — 
butcher hog, I will admit that the loin, the hams and the rest of the cuts are — 
just as good quality except, probably, the breakfast bacon, but it is the cut-up 
value that determines its value. It is not worth as much, because you get 
smaller percentage of good meats to retail when you finish processing. 


i 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. When I was home over the week-end I was met by many of the popu- 
lation in the corn belt and they wanted to know if this would interfere with — 
them so they could not send their butcher hogs through to Montreal. They | 
gave me to understand they were opposed to it. I think you are wrong when — 
you give me a figure of 3 per cent?—A. I thought you referred to the hogs 
from western Ontario. 

Q. Possibly I was wrong. But this is the point. They said they wante 
to do that; that Montreal was willing to buy them and would give more mon 
for them and they went on to say that the farmers would get a good ma 
hundreds of dollars, if not interfered with. I ean understand this. 


bi 


Mr. Rowe: With reference to the matter of per capita consumption T 
think it is important that Mr. Pearsall might be permitted to put ae an 
evidence. a 

The Cuarrman: They can be incorporated in the evidence. 


Mr. Boucuarp: I do not think you can ascribe it to the grading of ho 
alone. 5 : 
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By Mr. McGillis: 

Q. In all markets outside of Montreal the differentials are weighed sepa- 
“rately?—A. No. 

Q. They are weighed together in other markets?—A. You mean they are 
not actually weighed together, in the actual mechanics of grading; but they 
are sold at separate prices in other markets. 

; Q. Sold at separate prices; he does not have to weigh them separately ?— 
A. They are not weighed separately, but paid so much a head. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. They are averaged?—A. No; a dollar a head discount; if there are 
twenty butchers in a load, they take off $20. 


By Mr. McGillis: 
Q. Who grades these to find out whether there are twenty butchers?— 
A. Our graders. , 
Q. Not in Montreal?—A. In Montreal; our graders grade the hogs. 
a Q. They grade the selects there?—A. They grade all the hogs. 
Q. They pay for the selects?—A. Thy pay for the selects; we actually 
grade the hogs, but they may not be dealt with on a graded basis. 
~The Cuamman: I have heard different statements on that, and I am glad 
to have it explained. 


By Mr. McGillis: 

Q. The shipper—the man that ships the hogs in there—is settled with for 

the bacons and butchers at one price?—A. At Montreal. 
as Q. If hogs are $9.75 at Montreal, that is the price; and a dollar on selects? 

—A. Yes, that is the system at Montreal. 

Q. But that does not determine the percentage of bacons and butchers 
that are in that load?—-A. These hogs are graded regardless of the fact that 
they are not dealt with on that grading. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 
Q. They have a number of graders there?—A. Yes. 


The CuHaIRMAN: Just a minute; the reporters cannot follow this. We will 
have to try and ask one question at a time. All right, Mr. Gobeil. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


Q. I would like to have a little more information on the situation in Quebec 
or rather the Montreal market. I have had complaints about hog-grading. I 
believe in hog grading. I don’t claim to be an expert, but it is an important 
question. You have just said that, due to the lack of legislation in Quebec 
the regulations were not effective there. I have received a lot of complaints 
from farmers in my own constituency saying that they are not able to get the 
dollar premium for selects. Would you tell the committee—when you say the 
_ regulations are not effective in Quebec—the situation of the farmers in Quebec 
due to the lack of that legislation, and that of the farmers in Ontario?—A. As 
I explained before, in the province of Ontario, the shipper or drover loading a 
load of hogs has either got to mark each farmer’s hogs or else grade them. If 
- he grades them, he has to give us the grade for each farmer’s lot and his total 
2 grade for the grade lot, so that we can compare it with the final grading. If 
re a farmer has select hogs, and he has not been paid for them and we receive a 
a complaint, we are in a position in the province of Ontario to take legal proceed- 
aa to see that that premium is paid. In the province of Quebec we are not 
: ooo oy to any such action; if a farmer complains, we can’t do anything 
7697533 
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Q. Was there any reason in your province for not passing the legislation? 
—A. Well, not specifically, to my knowledge. 


By Mr. Tummon: . 
Q. Following that point up a little farther, take the farmer from Eastern 
Ontario that sells to the drover; that drover is shipping his purchases to the 
Montreal market. The drover must grade that load of hogs; he must pay his— 
farmer for the selects in it, no matter whether he gets paid for them in the— 
Montreal market or not?—A. He is getting paid for them on the Montreal 
market at the present time. ; 
Q. Do I understand that the farmers from the twelve eastern counti 
of Ontario, due to the fact that the drovers are forced to grade, are getti 
paid more money than the farmers in Quebec?—A. Not necessarily; the su 
total of money paid to the farmers in Quebee probably would be the same. 


By Mr. McGillis: ae 

Q. What does the drover’s grade signify? What does the grade signify? — 

It does not stand for anything, under the laws in Montreal, but the grading 
stands, not the drover’s. I would like to know what the drover’s grading signi 
fies?—A. It just signifies this: if he grades the farmer’s hogs as two selec 
and three bacons out of five, he is responsible to pay that farmer two dollars. 
Q. But that does not stand for anything when he gets to Montreal?—A. 
The official grading— “a 


Mr. TorzKe: The drover takes the chance. 


The Witness: He may mark the hogs if he wishes to do so; if he does not — 
think he is competent to grade, and if he does not wish to trust his judgment 
on the quality of the hogs, he can mark each farmer’s hogs and have the: a4 


officially graded. Lots of the drovers do that. “3 


By Mr. Tummon: 

Q. After all is said and done, the farmer in Ontario where the regulations 

are in force through the result of the action taken by the provincial government, 

no matter whether he sends his hogs to Toronto or to Montreal, must be pai 
according to the grade?—-A. He should be paid according to the grade. 


Mr. Torzkre: He can if he desires. 


Soe 
ee 
a 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. How are you going to exempt the farmer from eastern Ontario fro 
being paid according to grade?—A. We have to accept this situation, while 
regulations suggest that there is an established differential between each grad 
if we conducted the prosecution of a drover for not making an adjustment « 
butcher hogs in eastern Ontario, if he went to the Montreal market, I am afra 
that the court would uphold the fact if he presented his case this way, th 
“bacons and butchers sold at the same price in the Montreal market and ther 
fore I paid my farmer on that basis; there was no differential between t: 
grades and therefore I am settling for these hogs on the market price of the 
two grades on that day? I do not think we could do anything to enfore 
discount on butchers in such a case. 


By the Chairman: ; a 

Q. In other words, do I understand that if the eastern Ontario farm 
markets his hogs in Montreal he can claim a one dollar premium?— 
Absolutely. 


*. 
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By Mr. McGillis: 
Q. He is paid a premium on the selects. He cannot claim anything for 
- bacons, for butchers?—A. No, not if the drover can establish—I presume the 
court would take this attitude that if the defendant could establish that bacons 
and butchers were worth the same price that day, that therefore he had paid the 
market price for those hogs. 
oe Q. Whether they were the same price or not, if they were all sold together 

for the price they are selling there at the present time, say $9.75, for hogs over 
160 pounds?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not determine whether they are butchers and bacons or what 

A. They are graded. 


‘s Q. Who grades them?—A. Our men grade them. 
Q. But the man who gets settlement for the hogs gets nothing?—A. No, 
absolutely. I am saying that grading may not be used as the basis of settle- 
ment, but they are graded. 


By Mr. Thompson (Lanark) : 

Q. Is it not necessary for the drover to give a certificate as to the grade 
he has placed upon these hogs when they go down to market, send in his grading 
to your grader?—A. On every load. 

Q. I know this from selling hogs, that our drovers never grade them at 
all; they simply mark these hogs, and you never know what you are getting 
until probably the next time you go to ship. He gives you a certificate he gets 
from Montreal. He brings these hogs in there, and maybe there is half a dozen 
loads of hogs ready to be unloaded there, and he is in there writing his cheques, 
and paying no attention to him, but having some young fellow out there mark- 
ing them, probably, in the yard. Now, these hogs are all loaded; and when 
they are going down to Montreal, these people sit in the smoking-car and make 
up their grades——which I know,—and that grade is put in as their grade. They 
have not been checked. It is impossible for these men to grade these hogs. 
We wait, and “get a certificate back the next time, and they say you have got 
say five or six selects, and he hands you this probably the next week or when- 
ever you take the next load of hogs to market. That is the way it is being done. 
I know these men have told me that they made up their grade of the hogs by 
just simply looking over them and saying, “Well, I guess I have got so many 
selects and so many bacon” and fill this out and it will go, because afterwards 

_ they are graded again at Montreal?—A. Why are these drovers marking their 
hogs? . 

Q. They are marking their hogs so that they may know John Smith’s from 
John Jones?—A. Therefore they do not need to grade these hogs at all. They 
are not grading the hogs. 

Q. That is what I say; but at the same time they tell them that they have 
got to put in a certificate2?—A. All they have got to put in is a certificate showing 
the farmer’s name, the mark on each lot of hogs and the number of hogs. 

Q. And then you get the report back?—A. I don’t know what district you 
come from, but there were a number of shippers in eastern Ontario who were 
doing exactly what you describe, and we used the authority under this regu- 
lation to require them to mark their hogs. It may be that some of these drovers 
_ that you have referred to are marking their hogs because we made them mark 
their hogs for the protection of the farmer. 


Mr. McGitis: I am of the opinion that there should be a regulation that all 
hogs sold as bacon, when you determine bacon as the standard price of hogs,— 
that no other hogs should be given in that class; that simply the selects should 
be taken out and the premium paid on them, that these hogs in the other grades 
should not be weighed with the bacon hogs when bacon is mentioned as the 


1 
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Mr. THompson (Lanark): I don’t want it to be understood that I am oppos 
ing the grading of hogs. I am in favour of it, and I am quite sure that since 
they have started grading hogs, we are having more attention paid to the feed-_ 
ing. But the great difficulty is just in what you mentioned a few minutes ago, 
the fluctuation in the prices. If our hogs are worth 9 cents to-day, why sho 
they be worth 6 cents in two weeks hence, and the farmer, anticipating that 
market is going to drop rushes his unfinished hogs on to the market which 
would not do if we had some stability. - : 


By Mr. Garland (Bow River): % 
Q. With respect to the variance in the differential of low grade hogs 
will remember that Mr. Pearsall said they varied from 25 cents a hundre 
$1.50 a hundred, or $1 or $1.50 a hog—is that due to causes that coul 
corrected?—A. Well, you take for instance at Kitchener where they dock 
a hog. They don’t want light hogs. The don’t get one per cent light — 
It is no factor, because the packers there simply tell the farmers they don’t 
them, and they put this cut on that is prohibitive. If they wanted them th 
would not have been that much. i 
Q. Let us get a case that is not as clear as that. Suppose we take 
spread in Moose Jaw and Calgary; 45 cents at Moose Jaw and $1.50 at 
gary ?—A. Yes. 
Q. To what is the difference due there?—A. Probably a lot of light h 
coming into the south part of Alberta, too many light hogs. I really could not 
answer that question intelligently. ee 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: It might be due to the supply of feed, and the ri 
market, that people wanted to get into it. 


Mr. Gartanp: It seems a terribly unfair spread. . 


Hon. Mr. Weir: Suppose feed were scarce in the south of Alberta ther 
is not a demand for light hogs there. If there is a great deal of feed sa 
Moose Jaw and there is a rising price, the farmer would naturally want to 
a light hog as near the finishing weight as he could, to make use of this f 
That same thing gave me a great deal of worry until I found that that w 
the solution. ag 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. You have no suggestions to make in regard to correcting thi 
A. Correcting which? 

Q. Correcting the variance in the spread of low priced hogs?—A. Wei 
my personal view of that is this—I appreciate the matter of stabilizing yo 
general price, but in the average, what encouragement should a farmer h 
to raise undesirable market hogs such as underweights or heavyweights or 
quality hogs? You cannot build the industry on the basis of these grade 
hogs. I don’t see, personally, that he is entitled to very much consideratio 

Q. That is another point; we are not disputing the point that he is entitle 
—or rather should be victimized or under some penalty?—A. Yes. a 

Q. The question that I am discussing is the varying differential as betw. 
the two classes mentioned?—A. That is something I cannot answer. lh 
got the number on these markets, and found out what is the volume of | 
hogs arriving there and found out the effect it has and so forth—for inst, 
at times in Winnipeg your light hogs will sell at the bacon price. I have kn 
them to sell over bacon prices. ; 

The CHamrMAN: Would you suggest just there, Mr. Garland that t 
differential for lower grade hogs should be set in the way that is adopted wi 
selects? 
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a es ottal cause. If the cause were due to incorrect pee ‘and local 

onditions et cetera—well, I would not make a suggestion, but I think it is 

desirable, Mr. Senn, that we should reduce these spreads where it is possible 
legitimately to do so. 


~Q. I want to ask you, Mr. Pearsall, when this hog grading started; what 
ar?—A. It was 1922; I believe it was October. 


fe Mr. Muuuins: I am going to make this statement: That is absolutely 
wrong. This hog grading started thirty-five years ago. I came down to the 
city of Toronto with 4,000 hogs from Winnipeg. That statement comes about 
in this way, the salesman said to me he would pay so much for a certain type 
of hog; they beat me down with these 4,000 hogs I took to the ctiy of Toronto 
and they taught me what singers were. Now, hog grading started there, and 
- it was a splendid system for the man that got in amongst them. When I saw 
him go in amongst my 4,000 hogs—I hadn’t done that when I bought them in 
Manitoba—and when I saw him go in there I said to my partner we had better 
: ; is all we had to go home 
with. Hog grading started that. William Harris thirty-five years ago brought 
in his system and the hog business wasn’t so good then. Millions have been 
made out of hogs from little plants. Everything is used but the squeal, it is 
said. And that hog grading started then; and it has been growing since and 
I am opposed to it. We used to build double decks in cars and go down the 
north shore of Lake Superior and there was nothing but trestles—and the 
_ kicking of these hogs all the way down—then unloading these 4,000 hogs at 
_ North Bay where they had no water in the yard, and letting them out in the 
_ lake for one or two miles and then having to swim out around them to get them 
back in, and loading them on to the cars again; I remember Sir George Bury 
helping me; he was superintendent at North Bay at the time. And then Ne 
- came into the city of Toronto. I am not sore on the hog graders. I say you 
can use them, let the minister send them out into the country to teach the 
farmer what kind of hog to raise to suit these gentlemen, the packers. There 
is only one system for the farmer. If the minister wants to help the packer, 
let him continue hog grading in the stock yard. 


By Mr. Blair: 


: Q. Could we have the figures showing the number of selects, and the 
_ percentages of the different sources since hog grading started, to see what 
appreciation the farmer has of the premium to improve the condition of his 

_ hogs?—A. I have submitted that. I did not give it in detail, because it was 
- rather long. 


By Mr. Fafard: 


Q. In your remarks at the beginning you stated that the province of 
Quebec was much behind in the industry; if there is anything to the discussion 
my observation is that the farmers around Montreal receive a little less for their 
“bacon,” and a little more for their “butcher” hogs—is that the fact?—A. In 
general principle, yes. 


-Q. Then with regard to exports you know very well that the province of 
; Quebec, particularly around Montreal, do not grow bacon hogs, we grow butcher 
hogs; that is the way we want to stay. Tell us now, our market is not so bad 
after all. If the farmers from the west are sending their low grades to Montreal, 
hat is their concern. 


The Cuamman: Dr. Pickel, you have been wanting to ask questions for 
quite a while. 
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By Ms, Picker 

Q. Although we have no enabling legislation in the Province of Quebec stil 

it is a fact that the Quebee producer gets his dollar a head on his select hog 
through your grading?—A. I cannot tell you to what extent, I know that we ge 
a lot of complaints. a 
»Q. He is supposed to get it? 
Mr. Gopet: He is getting it. 


x 


By Mr Pickel® 

Q. Yes, if it is graded. The trouble in Quebec is in the administration 
the act, it is in the hands of the packers. The trouble is in the enforcement o 
the act, as I cited in the House the other day. The case I used was that of ¢ 
drover who brought in 45 hogs that he considered select himself, and he is 
swine judge?—A. Were they all selects? ; 

Q. He considered he had 45 selects. He brought them into the abattoir 
and the hog grader got in amongst them with his stick and he punched th 
along and after a while he said, ‘You have got two selects.” The man sa 
“Tike hell I have.” An argument developed and finally after walking up ai 
down awhile and talking it over, the drover told the grader that he knew some- 
thing about hogs, because he had been a judge of swine at most of the fai 
throughout Quebec for a good many years, and he told the grader, “I kn 
more about hogs than you will ever know.” They got hot under the collar a 
used language that was not parliamentary, I presume, and finally after a wh 
they cooled down and the hog grader got in amongst the hogs again and gav 
him 37 selects. I have got the evidence for that?—A. I wish you would giv 
me the names; I don’t believe for one minute that that ever happened. TI 
could not happen for this reason— : 

Q. I can show that by evidence?—A. Listen, sir, what may have happen 
was this. Your packing plant may have paid him for 37 selects; but I am quite 
satisfied that no grader would ever deviate his grade to that extent. When he 
is doing his grading it has to stand up, because there are so many looking 
commission men, farmers, packers, packers’ buyers, and so on. 

Q. Not many farmers?—A. At Toronto and other points there are; I d 
not know to what extent that applies in Montreal, but the farmers’ represen 
tives—the commission men and agents—are there, and if our men haven’t got 
the ability to stand up there and do their job and do it without fear or favour 
and establish a prestige for themselves, they can’t stay in the game very long. 

By Mr. Sproule: 

Q. That don’t mean your yard graders grade wrong?—A. I would not sa 
so, grading is pretty accurate. : 

(. I remember a load of hogs that one grader went over, and when another 
grader went over them aiterwards I got twelve more selects?—A. Were th 
graded in two places? 

Q. Yes?-A. How did they come to be graded in both places? 

Q. Just accidentally, they weren’t supposed to be there, and when they four 
that out they sent them over to the other place where I got a better grade?— — 
A. You were lucky, that is all. 

Q. That is exactly what happened. 


By. Mro-Pickel: 4 

Q. Mr. Sproule was asking you about the increase per capita consumption ‘ 

of pork products since grading came into force; do you not think that the mere 
fact of the change in the mode of living among farmers who do not do their ow 
packing any more has increased the per capita consumption? For instance 
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years ago you could go into any farmer’s cellar and find pork barrels packed 
with hams and bacon; that is all done away with and I think that is the 
explanation of the fact that you cannot go into a cellar to-day and find those 
things. Would not that account for the increase in the per capita consumption? 
—A. You are speaking of per capita consumption; even when these conditions 
existed the home slaughtering and home production was taken into consideration. 
Take for instance to-day, we slaughtered last year around three million some 
odd thousand hogs in packing plants, while the total production in Canada was 
somewhere around seven million, slightly over seven million. Not half of the 
hogs are slaughtered in packing houses and abattoirs. These conditions exist 
to-day. 
By Mr. Sproule: 

Q. Where do you get your actual figures from, the Department of Agri- 
culture?—A. From the Department of Trade and Commerce, they have a census 
every year. 

Q. From the department of Trade and Commerce? 
Bureau of Statistics. 


A. Yes, the Dominion 


By Mr. Rowe: 


Q. Is your viewpoint borne out in the case of butter and eggs; that there 
has been a per capita increase?—A. Absolutely, and the reason for that is that 
when a man to-day buys a dozen eggs he is not afraid of getting a young 
chicken set down in front of him for breakfast to put him off them for a month. 

Q. I think in applying the principle of grading there is no doubt that our 
per capita consumption of eggs has enormously increased since grading was 
introduced?—A. It has. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: It has doubled, and the same is true about butter. 


_ Mr. Dupuis: The ex-minister of Agriculture says, “The same is true of 
butter”; if it is true of butter I presume it is true of bacon. It is all right for 
the farmer who is working hard all day to eat thick fat pork, but when you 
come to consider urban consumption you find quality an important factor, 
much more bacon will be used for breakfast when you leave out the fat, heavy 
pork. 

Mr. Picket: That would enter into the statistics, the amount that the 
farmer had in his cellar that the department would know nothing about? 


Mr. Saver: Ten million people can only consume so much, and as you 
increase the consumption of beef or any product, you must decrease the con- 
sumption of some other food product. 

The CHarrMAN: Just a moment, gentlemen, please. The reference to the 
committee was in regard to an amendment to the regulations. So far I have 
heard no reference to amendments or any suggestion of amendments. 

Mr. Lucas: I would like to ask Mr. Pearsall a question: We know that 
Denmark has a very high reputation for bacon produced in that country. How 
does the system of grading there compare with the system of grading here in 
Canada? 

The Witness: They have had for years a system of rail slaughter. 


By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. On the rail?—A. Yes, on the rail. 

Q. Well then, would it not be a good thing to follow some of the practices 
over here?—A. That is why we have brought in this amendment which is 
attached to your regulations. We have some problems here. Our packing plants 
here differ entirely to those operated in Denmark. And, of course, there are 
other problems. Our farmers like to see the cash as soon as they see the hogs 
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move out of their barn-yard. Then there is ite Lhe oe nabving hogs from 
western Canada as far as Moncton which would delay settlement probably two 
weeks. These are conditions that are entirely different from what they have in — 
Denmark, but nevertheless we have places in Canada, such as in central Ontario — 
where they believe in a rail graded system and we want to go ahead and try to © 
work it out. Then there is the question of weighing the carcasses. The speed 
of operation in Denmark is very slow. Here they slaughter as many as 650 an 
hour which is about one every 54 seconds and, of course, there is the problem 
then of weighing those carcasses ‘Accurately. These are some of the things we 
have got to work out, and that is why we have taken this step to go ahead and 
try and see if we cannot do it on that basis, because we believe it is a better 
method. 

Q. Is not all the Denmark product handled by the co- -operative method?— 
A. Not all; the larger proportion is. 

Mr. ae Who should be the better judge in Canada, Mr. Chairman, — 
as to whether hog grading is satisfactory to the farmer or not, who ought to 
know? 

The Witness: The farmer himself. 


By Mr. Mullins: 
Q. The farmer himself?—A. Yes. : 
Q. The man who is handling in the stock yards, handling all the hogs that nae 
go into the stockyards, should not he be somewhat of a judge?—A. He is only a 
the farmer’s agent. ee 
@. Would he know whether it was advantageous to the farmer or not in ag : 
building up a trade, as to whether it was in the interest of the packer or the 
farmer? For your information, 99 per cent of them have come to me and asked 
me to get rid of this system of hog grading in the yards.—A. I would expect 
that. a 
Mr. Muutiys: I do not want you to think, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
altogether against the hog grading men that are in the yards, but it is the 7 E. 
system, and 99 per cent of the salesmen that are in business in the yards say — S 5 
— although they are afraid to say it openly; they are afraid to say it to the’, 5 
minister, but they have told me so— 2 
The CHAIRMAN: I would suggest, Col. Mullins, in a case of that kind the a 
wisest thing for this committee to do is to call some of these men here. e , 
Mr. Mutuins: You cannot do that here. They are handling other products; 
they have other stuff to sell and they won’t say it. There was a deleeatienme at 
waiting on the minister here from Montreal just a week ago, and one of them é 
said to me, ‘‘ Why don’t you get rid of this iniquitous system, it is against the — a. 
farmer’s interest. ” They would not go and tell it to the minister, they are a 
afraid to say it in case they get into trouble in the yard, CS 
Mr. Rows: What does the Swine Breeders’ Association say about it? 
Mr. Sprouse: They do not grade hogs. 
Mr. Rowe: You are in the corn belt. ¥ 
Mr. Sprovute: I can get the names on a petition, I have a desk full of them. | 
Mr. Rowe: As far as the Swine Breeders are concerned what do they — 
tell you? x 
The CuartrMan: I would suggest, gentlemen, that we should have some — 
sworn testimony before this committee to that effect otherwise we are labour- _ 
ing in the dark. And I would also suggest to the committee that commission — 
men, or somebody in the position to talk about this should be called. 
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Mr. Garwanp: I think so, Mr. Chairman, especially if these commission 
- men are not the altruistic angels that Mr. Mullins would believe. I am suggest- 
ing the commission men have one eye on the packer and half of the other eye 
on the drawer and that they have to keep in with both parties. 

Mr. Muuiuws: I think you are right there. 

x The Cuatrman: What I am trying to get at is this, we are just labouring 
in the dark, we are getting nowhere, and will continue to get nowhere unless 
we have some constructive suggestions. 

Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, Mr. Lucas raised a question a moment ago 
along the lines of a question I was going to ask. I am anxious to know just 
how far the department had gone in an endeavour perhaps to start grading on 
ee the rail. It has often occurred to me—and I think it is a question that this 
~*~ ——s committee could very easily consider—as to whether or not the one dollar 
Bs . spread for selects is sufficient. And perhaps it might be considered to add 

bacons in there and make a spread. Those are the two grades that we really 

want to develop, and I doubt very much if one dollar per hog is sufficient to-day 
to encourage the producer to feed as he would feed to produce either selects 
or bacons. I think that is a matter for the committee to consider. Perhaps 
the spread could vary according as the general price of hogs varies. Another 
point that has occurred to me in connection with grading on the rail which I 
have sometimes thought might be worked out: All the hogs in our district are 
purchased from the producer by the drover. It seems to me that some arrange- 
ment might possibly be made, or this committee might consider it, for paying 
_ the producers when they bring their hogs in, a certain price. You mentioned 
- 80 per cent. I would be inclined to go even higher than that. When they are 
taken into the packing house and graded there on the rail, I presume you mean 
that the extra remuneration that has to go back to the producer will go back 
through the drover. I believe it would probably be of greater advantage to 
the producer if some arrangement could be made whereby all that which would 
go back to the producer did not go through the drover at all but would come 
say either direct from the packing house to the producer, or perhaps some 
other arrangement could be made. No doubt it would mean considerable work 
but you would eliminate all possibility of that money not getting back to the 
producer through the drover. I believe that is something that should be con- 
sidered by this committee. 


By Mr. Sproule: 
"Q. The price on selects was $2 was it not?—A. At that time we had a 
different set of grades. We had selects and thick smooth grades. 
Q. But the select hog was $2?—A. Yes. 

The CuatrMan: Gentlemen, we have only about five minutes left and I 
do not think we can carry this discussion any further to-day. The committee 
should decide what they are going to do. Do you want a representative of the 
packers in or a representative of the commission men or a representative of the 
producers? 

Mr. Mouuurs: Yes, Mr. Todd for one. 

Mr. Rowe: What do you want him for, Mr. Chairman? 

The Cuarrman: I am not suggesting that you should have him. 

; Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, I think we could advantageously talk this 
matter over amongst ourselves before bringing any more witnesses here. 

se Mr. Rowe: I think, Mr. Chairman, you have one of the best authorities 
on swine in Canada with you to-day in Mr. Pearsall. 

The CuHarrmMAn: There is no doubt about that. 


————~ i 
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Mr. Rowe: And I do not see that there would be any purpose to be gained 
by bringing anybody here at this stage. 

Mr. Lucas: Mr. Chairman, I was asking Mr. Pearsall a short time ago 
about ‘the system practised in Denmark. Perhaps Mr. Pearsall also has 
knowledge as to the system practised in other countries. If you will read the 
reports that are contained in the agricultural report that comes to us monthly, 
you will notice there that our bacon is I think the lowest priced bacon going 
into the British market of any of those countries that are shipping there, and, 
therefore, one would draw the conclusion that our grading or our system of 
handling this bacon is not up to the same standard of those other countries. — 
We are endeavouring to improve ours, and if we could find out what system — 
those other countries is practising we might be able to learn a lesson from what 
they are doing and be able to operate something along their line and thereby 
raise the class of our bacon. k 


Hon. Mr. Werr: There are two points that should be brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee before we close to-day. It has been suggested that the 
commission men are 99 per cent against this bacon grading. I met the com- 
mission men. They were present from Montreal, Toronto and the West. We 
had a very frank discussion. It was understood that there would be no state- 
ment made with reference to it if that was their wish. I asked this question: — 
Over a period of a year do you think that you could get more money for the © 
farmers if there was no grading, taking the whole bulk of hogs, than if there is 
grading, and the majority of them, in fact all but two, asked to have the grad- 
ing continued. As I say, our discussion was very frank and, like Mr. Garland, 
I told them that there was serious doubt in my own mind as to whether they 
were purchasers for the packers or salesmen for the packers. My other sug- 
gestion is that I think, sitting here as a listener, the majority of the committee 4 
would be very glad to hear more in detail from Mr. Pearsall at another meeting 
of the effort that has been made to get to the stage where we can have rail grad- 
ing. It is a slow process, and I know that you people are in the same position 
that I myself was in. I was impatient and I thought we should have it right © 
away; but I discussed it at length with Mr. Pearsall, and when he told me of © 
the work that had been done I thought possibly it might be well for you to 
get a more detailed account of the steps that have been taken for the last three 
years at. least. 

The CuairMaANn: Is that agreeable to the committee, that we meet again 
and have Mr. Pearsall back? 


Agreed, 
Mr. Sproute: The suggestion has been made that some of the remarks as — 
to grading ought to be substantiated. I can get a petition from my part of the 


country at least and send it in here, if that is going to be any good; I can have 
that done. 


The committee adjourned at 1 p.m. to meet at the call of the Chair. 
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AppeNDIx A 
PRODUCTION AND QUALITY OF HOGS BY PROVINCES 1923-1933 
an Thick ees Ligh 
A otal ic an z ights, 
Province Year hace Sel Bac. Pao ii ueecein (hd gree Sows Peedous 
Heavy 

PDE Mba a eA ok 1928 406, 380 Daa cme alli dies 72-74 3-12) 3 1B 32 4.24 
1924 632,073 TG [ial became [can Basie 15-2 4-6 7:5 3:5 

1925 646, 452 ee Nahe oe Le coa el 67-3 2-2 14-5 3:8 

1926 604, 127 CCHS Hct Reais aan Une 71-8 3-7 4-8 8-2 

1927 544, 321 EET LG Ie erent ea od be ie ag 70-6 4.2 3:8 teil 

1928 586, 070 Ga Se ea ler ae tae 68-7 6-1 8-6 3°6 

1929 (FT BS PA OORT a So eee Bs | Masa Memcer ts Laveen tae rs Wl bea eee hn (bt ean 

1930 628,935 6-0 21-0 Stal ee cen cota PADS A seas hts 8-9 

1931 723, 352 7-1 27-2 DAS Oita SPAR! bine ie 5:3 

1932 | 1,008, 452 8-4 31-7 A Oia ete ur, SERIE My 8-7 

1933 | 1,032,169 7-9 32-5 AS TO|e anys WOU nomnre 8-5 

n 

Saskatchewan...... 1923 199,219 AO ee oes [Rieti ae 63-5 10-0 6:8 8-2 

i 1924 360, 858 aged hairdo aes 56-3 7:5 18-1 5:8 
1925 342,613 PAO | ASN 3: coat |More 53-8 5-2 24-6 6-2 

1926 278,449 Syed 7 Ae mma ah etd Vem 59-7 9-5 6-1 10-6 

1927 282, 633 GeO et rth hae eis 61-0 7-9 6-8 12-0 

1928 285, 644 Gea eee ice eee 55-6 7-4 12-0 12-1 

1929 SAGs DEES oie ol laine Seth ciel Pa ae ae od eae na Unie Beta Uo] CCR ran ea oats 

1930 314,579 5-1 17-0 AT Shoo pe ee Us San fs 19-2 

1931 398, 850 8-3 27-5 Doe sleek GeSalaton a 18-2 

1932 491, 207 9-5 29-5 Gee | irae meta Se alee ontpr 18-0 

1933 490, 299 11-8 32-9 AIA (ey ee any Le aiid Be ea a 17-5 

WI ATIPOWA tee os a 1923 123,090 [ROS aR ERA epee 61-1 9-0 7:3 9-0 
1924 215,995 (yale Be] | SOUS Wn coe eae nes 57-0 4-8 21:1 5:4 

1925 259, 507 sce Nal Rae ee Ss Ta er 58-5 5-4 20-5 3:7 

1926 223, 774 TES Fee Seca i ee 59-1 8-2 (Gv 8-9 

1927 271,900 HOt heres eee ene 55-9 6-1 7:6 11-4 

1928 242,503 TIES Ea | Ua Ste ra [esa 51-2 4-6 13-7 11-6 

1929 CPA CEI bei asta ti Src ta a cleat La a el Ueto amie! TA Pere len Puy eee co 232 

1930 200,131 14-4 26:5 SOU erie Neca: Qantas ars: 13-8 

1931 268,710 15-7 35:8 PALL] len Sete ea BDL Be eta atae 16-2 

1932 281,402 14-6 39-1 I Gertes scenes Oe adc es 22-7 

1933 244,377 17-2 41-3 NAS Geen ee CLUE baa ie 18-2 

iri Oner she lO2s tel 08, 4501. waked Po elo. ses 55-2 6-3 12-6 2-5 
1924 | 1,771,945 PPOECI eeecerees cd Re ianrninee 55-9 3-8 11-4 3:5 

1925 | 1,488,573 Pa Ee SM De ed | nase ae 59-8 4-1 6-7 1:9 

1926 | 1,467,120 Pi \-l Vel Keene sell Ve eae 57-9 5-6 6-4 1:5 

m 1927 | 1,642,181 DIRT 6G aera s sete Bolin rem 59-7 4-5 7-2 1-9 

1928 | 1,518,618 DP ELH Nie tea bE An Sane 60-9 2-6 7:6 ake? 

Tage |) ESAT e, GRA) oad LS | Aes eee Dac esi reseed | ae ee aed ened [a ti 

1930 | 1,053,880 24-7 55:5 Uke Loo os ieee ea IO Ia kt cee 3:4 

TORTS | E2162) = 23e2 53-0 TEESE cee: Pa a ee 3-2 

H9S27 | al soZzoroot! 22-6 53:7 TGCS [Bs eee Ea (a anaes 5-2 

1933 | 1,356,939 24-2 53-7 1S} by Aiea a aaa Tedisco aaaee 5-4 

@Ouebecrs yee 1923 91,986 1G Yot Fa gen SS Pa a 39-0 5:9 37-5 3-2 

‘ 1924 113,420 tes tear ae | eer 42-6 4-4 35-8 3:7 
3 1925 77,511 TPTOR Es Renae eee an aan ea 49-5 6-2 27-1 2:6 
= 1926 117,411 (ate ted brea eee Perel ee 52-0 4-5 27-6 5:0 
ee ; 1927 140, 935 Cpa Soe Ue Cool ae Bg 57-3 5-4 25-0 3:3 
oe 1928 112,700 FokeHd P| kp seed (A rl 47-2 5:9 29-4 4-5 
ok TAL SERN SS Weed |i ade Sk] | caren eae oar Bin Meeapeeman td Garctatecl eee | fa cre oe ede” 
82, 827 9-5 28-8 SECT Es a aes Ses ESS oneness 22-0 

111,917 6-5 24-6 Oe oh te OeOe eee 24-0 

74,457 7-1 25-4 Cat) Renee DIC eee an en 23-3 

65, 768 9-3 29-6 ISOC) Lee oe aes Br Oe ae 16-3 
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APPENDIX B 


SCHEDULE OF PRICE DIFFERENTIALS BETWEEN VARIOUS GRADES OF HOGS, 
EFFECTIVE FEBRUARY 12, 1934 


Premium Discount Discount Discount Discount 
Market on on on on Extra on 
Selects Butchers Heavies Heavies LU& Ee 
OF NEWS ZB areata ae SD era Mae abn. SEs $1.00 $0.50 cwt. | $1.25 ewt. | $2.00 cwt. | $1.00 ewt. 
UGMONTON. de. sO ete ah aha $1.00 $0.50 cwt. } $1.25 ewt. | $2.00 cwt. | $1.00 
Minaseed aly seas a eiies 2 et oe eee $1.00 $0.50 ewt. | $0.75 cwt. | $1.00 ewt. | $0.45 ewt. 
IPrincerAlbertevsis ce Sr ee sh, ee $1.00 $1.00 $0.50 ewt. | $1.00 ewt. | $1.50 cwt. 
IAB KaCOOM fh it a9) yee cy em ee eee ae $1.00 0$.50 cwt. | $0.50 cwt. | $1.75 cwt. | $0.75 cwt. 
Nit beh ofc) eae os WA Pantin Cc eA at, $1.00 $0.50 ewt. | $0.50 ewt. | $1.85 ewt. | $0.75 ewt. 
MU ORONLO tas | cist eaecubae in nee $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.50 ewt. | $1.00 
WUIrov ath cht ek Habe adiegae ce Aolunas Mis RE eS S100". 54. alee ee ay Meare $0.50 cwt. | $1.00 cwt. | $0.25 cwt. 
PvamortonCA)) saci es fe heen re ai $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 30% less $1.00-$1.50 
CB Ras cea ee ern cen a $1.00 $1.00 $2.00 $1.50 ewt. | $1.00-$1.50 
Stratiord ess cee ee $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.00 
MRITCHONGT <0 fic gah bet ties ai en tesa tec $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.00-$1.50} $1.00~-$1.50 
ewt. 
MOOG On. SiS te ioe Sew te See $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 $1.50 cwt. | $1.00 
PSVIMON coke sures tee toe ee ee $1.00 $1.00 $1.00 $1.50 cwt. | $1.00 


In cases where ewt. is not indicated, the discount is on a per head basis. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, March 14, 1934. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry met this day, in 
room 258, at 10.30 a.m. 


3 Hon. Mr. Donnelly in the Chair. 


The Cuamrman: Gentlemen, acting on your suggestion, after our last 
a meeting, I interviewed the Deputy Minister of Agriculture, Dr. Barton, and he 

kindly arranged to attend here this day. I intimated to him that, judging by 

our discussion in committee, he would be expected to give us some information 

with regard to the restrictions to be placed on the number of cattle that may 
_ be exported to Great Britain; also information dealing with the wheat quota, 
and any other subjects that we may decide to investigate. No doubt members 
of the Committee will have questions to ask on various subjects. Is it the wish 
of the Committee that we now hear Dr. Barton? 


Some Hon. Mrempers: Yes. 


The CHairMAN: We will leave it to you to begin in any way you prefer, 
Dr. Barton. 


Dr. G. S. H. Barton: Mr. Chairman, the first subject that you had on your 
memorandum was the disposal of the wheat surplus. Now, the problem there is 
one that I suppose no one can answer. Perhaps I should remind you that the 
Department of Agriculture does not deal with the actual marketing of wheat. 
_~ It is considered, of course, in connection with the production of wheat and its 
uses in this country, particularly with reference to feeding. I think that copies 
of this pamphlet which I have here (referring to pamphlet entitled “The 
Agricultural Situation”) have been sent to you. 

flor. Wir, Rinny: Yes. 


Dr. Barton: I would direct your attention to the statement there, which 
while® brief is, I think, a very good summary of the wheat situation. The 
surplus in 1933 was 700 million bushels, for the four countries, of which Canada 
had 211-7 million bushels. This surplus was accounted for, of course, by the 
tie increase in production in all the important countries, including Europe. The 
statement is set out here in detail, and shows the requirements of this country 
- _ to be 118 million bushels. There has been some revision of these figures since 

this statement was compiled, because the situation of course changes. Instead 

of 118 million bushels, the consumption in Canada last year was 107,676,155 
_ bushels. Of this amount the human consumption was 43,095,155 bushels; seed, 
32,277,000 bushels; feed—and this is, I think, an important item—22,996,000 
_ bushels; and a couple of smaller items, loss in cleaning, and unmerchantable, 

making up the 107 million bushels. 

As far as the prospect for this year is concerned, of course, we have a 
number of factors, including the big one of last year, drought, and one with 
which I am going to deal particularly, the second on your program, loss through 
grasshoppers. Also there is the possibility of some curtailment in production 
_ that may result from measures taken for control through seeding practice and 
so on. ‘ 

Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Control of what? 
77464—1} ; 


I have one thought in mind in regard to the wheat situation, which I pass 
out to you. It is to some extent closely related, I suppose, to the use that 
made of wheat for feeding. I think that if the reserve of wheat we 
distributed more widely than it is among the farmers themselves, there would 
probably be some likelihood, and certainly more opportunity, of it being us 
for feed than when it is concentrated in large quantities at central points. __ 
I am not a Western man, so my contact with Western conditions is limited. — 
I spent two months there last summer, and visited the West on different oce: 
sions previous to that. I have made a number of contacts, personally — 
officially, and I have been struck, particularly this year, by the fact 
people who have little or no crop have no reserve of any kind. Now, if 
only wheat, but other grains were carried in some reserve on these farms, as” 
the practice to some extent in the East—and as you know, probably better tha 
I do, it was the regular practice in olden times on our farms to carry a reserve 
of corn and grain, sometimes far in excess of the requirements for a single year 
—there would be a security, and it would allow of a flexibility that is n 
possible where people work on a year to year basis. ae 
Hon. Mr. Suarpn: J read in the daily paper that cattle are dying around 
Brockville for want of feed and that the farmers cannot afford to buy it. 
Dr. Barron: There may be some extreme cases, but I would not suppos 
the condition was general. ; 


Hon. Mr. Suarre: What did you say was the amount of the crop last ye 
Dr. Barton: Our total crop last year was 269-7 million bushels; the carr 
over was 207-11 million bushels. ; 
Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Can you give us any idea how much of that crop 
last year consisted of grade 3 wheat or better? Se 


Dr. Barton: I cannot give you the proportion of the grades. 
Hon. Mr. Suarre: What I had in mind was this. The No. 3-and better 
is what we call our contract wheat. cer, 
Dr. Barton: Yes. ae 
Hon. Mr. Suarre: If some scheme could be worked out whereby eve 
thing lower than that grade could be used for feed, that wheat could be pu 
into cattle and hogs and used to fill our quota of cattle and hogs to Grea 
Britain. Then we would not have much more than the quota of wheat that 
we can send to Britain. We could turn the low grades into cattle and ho 
and ship them over. Have you done anything along that line? 


Dr. Barton: I have not made any calculation as to the proportions, bu 
I suppose it is to be expected that that is the type that is going into feed. — 


Hon. Mr. Suarpp: Have you done anything towards encouraging 
farmer in that direction, and to bring up the quota of cattle and hogs? 

Dr. Barton: We are attempting that, I suppose one might say, from tw 
angles, one being the improvement of the gerade of wheat, and the other. o 
course, the encouragement to feed low grade wheat and the dissemination o 
information as to its value and the uses that can be made of it. Much w 
has been done and is being done in this direction. 2, 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: In the section of the country that I come from th 
was very little wheat below No. 3. Most of it was No. 1 and No. 2. Of cou 
we had a very light crop by reason of the drought. 

Dr. Barton: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: And on top of the drought we had a severe frost whic 
destroyed thousands of acres of wheat when it was in the blossom, and short] 


as and eae people who have used wheat claim that there 
eave value in it ails there is in oats ce ie mixed. 


a Mr. Suarre: The low teas wheats are just as good for feed purposes 
e others. 


=-Dr. Barton: Yes, provided they are not damaged. 


‘The Cuairman: The quantity of wheat that can be used for feeding pur- 
joses depends on the price of coarse grains. At present prices wheat would be 
uch cheaper than oats. 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: What steps do you propose to take to reduce the quota 
f wheat? é 

= Dr. Barton: You mean the restriction of production? 

= fon. Mr. Ricey: Yes. 

Dr. Barron: I am not in a position to say anything definite in regard 
to that. . 

Hon. Mr. Suarre: No person knows ethane about it yet. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: You have just been telling us of the lack of any 
erve in western Canada. That certainly has been a big mistake. We were 
led into that practice by the elevator companies which encouraged farmers 
to put their wheat where it could be marketed at once and shipped to the 
head of the lakes. Some of it had to be shipped back. Had the policy of 
eeping a reserve been adopted the farmer would have been in a much better 
sition in a year of crop failure. 

Dr. Barton: Yes. ; 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Some men are fattening cattle on nothing but wheat, 
Bey of as grain feed is concerned, and they are doing fine. 

___- Hon. Mr. Burns: There cannot be anything better than wheat and barley 
Of course, you have to be careful to start them off easy. Wheat is 
so very ‘good for sheep. 

Hon. ‘Mr. Pore: I fed a lot of hogs practically on all- -wheat. When I sent 


“Calgary, he aoked, “Whose hogs are these?” He was fold. “Pope’s ” He said, 
“It is the best carload ever shipped i in here. I will give him a dollar a head more 
jn. the market.” , 

Hon. Mr. Burns: Wheat fed hogs give the sweetest pork. In our country 


we use all wheat and borhy. - cattle. Good clean screenings are just as satis- 
factory. 

Hon. Mr. BucuHanan: Can you tell us how much of the wheat surplus is 
a how wala low grade? 


ag : 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: The majority of the farmers in the West are opposed to 
acreage restriction, for the reason that when the acreage was restricted it might 
be a good season, and next year there might be a comparative crop failure. We 
see no harm in asking a man to keep his grain in his barn. Allow him to grow 
what he wishes, but restrict his delivery. As the grain accumulated on the farm 
some people think it would depress the world’s price, but I do not think it would, 
because it is the grower’s own business if he stores his grain for some time. For 
the first year the standing crop might be estimated, but as the years went by 
would be difficult to tell what surplus remained in the granaries. I think t 
farmer should adopt the same practice as other men in business, and if anya 
asked how much grain he had in his granary, tell him that that is his particul 
business. ies 

Dr. Barron: I think that is a common practice in France. It is very diff- 
cult there to tell what the so-called invisible supply of wheat is. ¢ 


Hon. Mr. Horner: It is the case of the farmer attending to his own business. _ 


estimated at several million bushels more than the actual yield. 


Hon. Mr. River: I think it would be a great mistake to make the restriction © 
on acreage compulsory. It would not work out in practice. oni 


Dr. Barron: It would be extremely difficult to work out. 


On the first of June there was promise of a better crop than the year before — 
when, as I say, the yield was 19 bushels to the acre. If you restrict the number — 
of bushels to be marketed, then a farmer could raise as much wheat as he — 
wanted, and his surplus he could feed to his stock. A farmer can always 
stock from the ranchers on an agreement basis if he has the feed. It bas be 
demonstrated that there is no better feed for cattle than wheat. Of course, 
might need some other grain mixed with it. ; 


Dr. Barron: Wheat is good feed for all classes of live stock. 


Hon. Mr. Rivey: I think the restriction should be on the bushels of whe 
marketed. ‘ ; Le 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Has Dr. Barton prepared a statement on the cattl 
quota? zs. 

Dr. Barton: I have a statement on cattle, but perhaps I may be allow 
to take the grasshopper statement next, as it bears on the wheat situation. 

I have a memorandum here. The present grasshopper outbreak, as yi 
know, involves all of the three provinces. It began to be felt in each of ti 
western provinces in 1930, although our service had been watching for it - 
begin from 1929. It reached serious proportions first in Manitoba in 1931. T 
areas involved in the outbreak expected in 1934 are as follows: Manitob 
9,507,000 acres; Saskatchewan, 38,112,000 acres; Alberta, 22,785,000 acres. 

Hon. Mr. BucHanan: Does that cover the southern part of each provi 


Dr Barton: I have a map which I will pass around so you can see whe 
the infestation is. There is some infestation in the whole -area, but the ve 
severe infestation includes 21,848,000 acres; in what we class as severe 26.541.000 
acres; in what we class as light, 22,000,000 acres. The total area of cropp ne 
Jand requiring organized control is estimated to be 20,255,000 acres. As [ sa 
the degree of infestation varies. Eggs have been found present in fields to ¢ 
number of 140,000 per square foot, the more usual number being from 50 to 200 
per square foot. Severe infestation is where eggs run from 15 to 30 per square hic 
foot, and very severe is over 80 eggs per square foot. : a 
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in erms of loss, the average loss by provinces, including all crops attacked 
4 asshoppers, which is to be expected in 1934 if no control were undertaken, 
may be estimated approximately as follows: Manitoba, 25 per cent; Saskat- 
~ chewan, 60 per cent; Alberta, 40 per cent. With the control campaigns projected 
or the year we expect to reduce this loss to weli below 10 per cent. 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: Is that 40 per cent of the entire acreage? 

_ Dr. Barton: Of the crop. 

a a CuatrMAN: Of the total crops of the provinces or only of the infested 
areas? 

_ Dr. Barton: The total crops of the provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Burns: That would be 40 per cent? 

_ Dr. Barron: On the basis of acreage. 

Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: You mean it is the area infested by grasshoppers? 


____ Dr. Barton: This year, if no control measure were taken at all, that is the 
estimated loss which might accrue. But with control measures it is hoped to 
educe this loss well below 10 per cent. That is problematical, of course. 


_ Dr. Barron: That includes all crops, of course,—not only wheat but other 
grains, and pasture. __ 

Now, with regard to organization, all three provinces are well organized this 
year. For example, Saskatchewan is thoroughly organized for a complete 
campaign. There are on hand there 180,000 gallons of sodium arsenite, that is 
100 tank cars of it; 900 cars of bran, and 1,200 cars of sawdust; and it was 
_ reported that by the 1st of March, 1,200 local committees had been formed. 

_ Now we come to the method of control. The cultural practices essential to 
- control in a large scale outbreak like the present one are as follows: 


(a) Early seeding. That is to advance the growth as far as possible before 
the attack begins. 
: (b) Seeding fallow land or. stubble only after ploughing. The bulk of the 
eggs are laid in stubble land. The object of the ploughing is to bury the eggs and 
to kill the young hoppers hatching from them. 
» _ (c) Ploughing guard strips around stubble to be fallowed. This is to 
_ provide a place upon which to poison the hoppers coming from the old stubble. 
Es (d) Ploughing stubble, in summer fallowing, in strips and poisoning the 
grasshoppers on the strips. This crowds the grasshoppers on to the unploughed 
_ part, where they should be poisoned. 
Caen (e) Killing eggs in infested land by very early and very shallow cultivation, 
_ that is by exposing the eggs to sun and wind, which kills them. 
_ _ Now, if these cultural practices are followed, as it is expected they will be 
in large measure, they should have some effect in restricting the area of land that 
will be cropped. 
a The backbone of the control, however, which is essential upon every 
_ threatened acre is the poisoning of the grasshoppers in the young stages, with 
- poisoned bran bait made up of the following ingredients: 50 pounds of bran 50 
pounds of sawdust, one quart of sodium arsenite, and ten to twelve gallons of 
water. This is to be scattered broadcast by hand wherever the hoppers are 
present in numbers, preferably in the early part of the day when the sun is 
shining and when the temperature is not below 68 degrees fahrenheit and not 
above 85 degrees fahrenheit, these being the temperatures between which the 
grasshoppers feed. The application and the distribution of the bait really 
etermines the use that the grasshoppers will make of it. A lot of mistakes have 
been made where organization was not as thorough as it should have been in 
that regard, and consequently there has been much wastage and lack of results. 
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Hon. Mr. Bucanan: Are there any weather conditions that might aris 

and help to destroy the grasshoppers? weet 


Dr. Barton: Yes. I shal) be coming to that shortly, sir. First may 
refer to the estimated cost of control for 1984? It is as follows: Manitob: 
$95,000; Saskatchewan, $500,000 and Alberta, $125,000, a total of $720,000 
That looks like a lot of money. But at a conference held in the United Stat 
atended by Canadian representatives, a recommendation was made that th 
sum of $2,000,000 be requested for coping with the grasshopper situatio 
the United States, So far as I can learn their territory is no more exten 
than ours, if it is as extensive, but we feel that we are perhaps a little be Le) 
organized than they and therefore can do the work for relatively less mon 

The Cuarrman: Who bears the cost of the control? 3 

Dr. Barton: The province pays for the bait, and the municipa 
arrange for the mixing of the bait. The federal service, through the En 
logical Branch and also through the Experimental Farm Branch, provid 
staff for organizing, directing, and working with the provincial people. 
cost of the campaign in 1933 was $95,000, of which sum $60,000 was paid by | 
province and $35,000 by the municipalities. The estimated savings wW 
34,800,000 bushels of all grains, with an estimated value of $15,944,750. — 

Answering the question of Senator Buchanan, I will now refer to t 
relation between the weather and grasshopper outbreaks. These outbr 
usually take place after a series of dry, warm years. The interplay is abc 
like this. A warm season is usually a dry one. The warm season allows 1 
eggs to hatch early and the young hoppers to develop very rapidly and re 
maturity early in July. As a great proportion of the grasshoppers live till 1 
first frosts, the early maturity gives a prolonged period for egg laying. A 
a consequence, the grasshoppers are enabled in a warm dry summer to E 
several times as many eggs as in a year when the weather is cool and 
periods of activity are curtailed by cloudy or rainy weather. In addition, 
fact should be recognized that moist weather is favourable to the developm: 
of fungus diseases of grasshoppers which may, if conditions are suitable {¢ 
their development, completely sweep off the grasshopper population — 
very large areas, hundreds of square miles. ba 

Grasshoppers are normally held in check by natural conditions. 
ordinary year the interplay of warm and cool weather, sunshine and rain, 
parasites and predators prevents them from becoming abundant enough to i 
crops seriously. However, a dry warm year or two allows the grasshoppers to 
increase rapidly and out-strip the various factors tending to keep them d 
and if the dry period continues as during the last five years, a prolonged 
tructive wide spread outbreak results. ; 

As a rule the outbreaks would eventually be terminated by nature. 


ore 
‘In th 


two. On other occasions it has been a warm but moist year which has § 
moted fungus diseases that the grasshoppers as virtually to bring the outhi 
to an end. In others, where the weather was more or less normal and 
definitely promoting grasshopper increase, the natural insect parasites norma 


of numbers below the point of economic importance. This process, how 
may take one, two or three years, and meanwhile several crops may ‘be ruin 
Hence the necessity of protecting the crop by what look like expensive campaig ns 
The protection of the crop is so easily possible and the benefits of control eff 

so direct and profitable that popular support for the work in any locality cae 


an outbreak is threatened or in existence is virtually unanimous. E 
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Gra pper eggs are very resistant to cold and other weather conditions, | 
id once the eggs are laid there is every assurance of a very large proportion of 
atching. ie 
enching rains when grasshoppers are small often drown very large num- 
rs them; but this is of such rare occurrence and takes place upon so 
stricted an area that it holds out no material hope of seriously reducing the 
nace to the crop in the West in 1934. 
There is virtually no hope of natural control factors materially reducing 
the number of grasshoppers in 1934 before the crop is ready to harvest, and 
ae sefore the full damage for the season has been effected. 
Hon. Mr. Srarpre: A cold, wet spring would not do us much good, then? 
___ Dr. Barton: It would delay hatching. 
-— __ Hon. Mr. Burns: If it happened to be a very wet season it would kill them 
off, wouldn’t it? 
_. — Dr. Barton: If, coupled with that, you had warm enough weather to pro- 
ote fungus growth. 
_ Hon. Mr. Horner: What about the grasshoppers that are hatching out in the 
iddle of February? Would they survive? 
i Dr. Barton: There are some, I believe, but they are not of much con- 
sequence. ° 
Hon. Mr. Horner: They would not survive to do any damage next summer, 
__ Dr. Barton: Not with the weather we have had here. 
_ Hon. Mr. Horner: You can freeze them and they come to life. 
Hon. Mr.’ McGuire: What effect has the distribution of poison on bird life? 
Has it any? ; 
: Dr. Barton: Not so far as I know. 
Hon, Mr. McGuire: That means that they do not eat it? 


Dr. Barton: It would depend to some extent, I suppose, on how it is dis-— 
ibuted. It should be distributed-very lightly. 


Hon. Mr. Rizey: A good many years ago we had a plague of grasshoppers 
‘in the High River district. They destroyed pretty nearly all the crop except 
e wheat. There was nothing left of the wheat except the naked stalk and the 
ead, but the quality of the wheat, and possibly the yield did not seem to be 
injured. All the other crops were eaten up, even the wild hay. There was nothing 
=a it but the big coarse stem. That year the farmers poisoned, and the next year 
__ there were no grasshoppers. It was a wet season, and they all disappeared. We 
___had had them for two years, and the second year they were very bad. We first 
_ used bran, which was supplied by the Government at mixing stations scattered 
all around. Those stations could not mix the bait as fast as it was needed, so 
_ the farmers mixed it themselves. Then the bran played out, and we used saw- 
dust, and we found it just as effective as bran. We bought molasses by the 
barrel, and put it with water, and sweetened the sawdust with the solution. 


ee Ar, Barton: They used to use other materials, such as lemon, too; but as 
a result of investigation they found they were not necessary. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: I think it was probably the same year that we had 
sshoppers, and we used to say they ate the grass at night and came out to 
it the grain in the day. We used to put straw around the side of the grass, 
d mix it with poisoned bran, and in the evening when the grasshoppers would 
) in there we would set fire to the straw. 


_ Dr. Barton: I will show you the maps you asked for of the territories 
Rieter ets S 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: With your lower area do you think you can control 
the grasshoppers? I think they will clean the crop anyway. 


Dr. Barron: It will be a hard battle, but we think we can save a large 
proportion of the crop. e 
Now, the darker shading on this map, with the checking, shows the severe 
area. This is a map of the three provinces. You will notice that there is a big 
area in Saskatchewan. 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: That is the southern part. 


Dr. Barton: Yes. There is Alberta, which conducted a very good cam 
paign last year, and here is Manitoba which has narrowed the very severe are 
very considerably. 


Hon. Mr. Suarpe: Will the grasshoppers migrate from one province to 
another? =e 


Dr. Barton: Yes. There is a migrating type of grasshopper which is ver: 
difficult to deal with. 
Now, here is a map of Saskatchewan. The dark red shows the area. 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: Are these townships that are shown? 
Dr. Barron: Yes. Here is Manitoba. 
Hon. Mr. Rrtny: Where is the Alberta map? 


Dr. Barton: Alberta is shown in the large map. We haven't got a separate 
map of Alberta. pe 


Hon. Mr, BucHanan: I read somewhere that the type of grasshopper this 
year was different. I think it was in Montana. 


Dr. Barton: We have three bad types. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: Is the worst type more in evidence this year than 
it has been at other times? 


Dr. Barron: IT would not say that. The three types are all numerous 
There are many more types than these. <3 
Hon, Mr, Ritey: You have the flying type? 


Dr. Barron: Yes, that is one of the three. I saw them in clouds in Sas 
katchewan. : 


Hon. Mr. Rmry: We didn’t have any of them in our country. 
Hon. Mr. SuHarpr: We had them in Manitoba. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: The grasshoppers that are in evidence in mild weathe 
were very much in evidence in Alberta. When were they hatched? 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: Were they really grasshoppers? 

Hon. Mr. BucHanan: Oh, yes. We took them over to the government 
official, but he said they were not related to the eggs deposited last fall. 

“Hon. Mr. McGuire: Apart from destruction of grasshoppers, do you knov 
of any insects that are parasites on them? a 


Dr. Barron: Yes, there are parasites. Some have been distributed in th 
West. There is some evidence of progress in this direction in Alberta. 


Hon. Mr. McGuire: No doubt the parasite would be greatly increase 
because of the great increase of the grasshopper, : 


Dr, Barron: Yes: 
Hon. Mr. McGuire: Have you any hope that in that way the grasshopp 
plague may be controlled? 


Dr. Barron: It seems to be slow. Our people are not as hopeful of the — 
parasites as they are of a combination of other conditions. 


The Cuarrman: Have we disposed of the grasshopper problem? 


Hon: Mr. Eines Your aks sg is porpiee for the coming year? 
‘ Dr. Barton: Yes, we have never been so well organized as for the coming 


‘Hon. Mr. Srvcuatr: Is the work directed by the federal Government? 


Dr. Barron: The provinces assume responsibility for the organization and 
direction of the work, but our staff fit into that organization. They, of course, 
supply the technical ouidance, they also make these surveys of infestation, and 
ee they are doing investigation work. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: I suppose in Alberta we would get our information from 
the municipality? 

Dr. Barton: Yes, and through the local committee. 

Hon. Mr. Srvcrair: Is $700,000 or $800,000 the only expenditure that you 

making? 

Dr. Barton: That is the whole expenditure. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuair: Part by the province and part by the municipality? 

Dr. Barton: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Smrru: The total cost you gave us is for material? : 

Dr. Barton: Largely for material. 

Hon. Mr. SmirH: Does it include labour? 

Dr. Barton: Any labour that might be employed specially for the purpose. 


. Hon. Mr. Burns: The farmers themselves do the work for nothing, such as 
hauling the sawdust and other material. I noticed them pone it last year. 


Hon. Mr. Suarre: They look after their own farms. 
Dr. Barron: They distribute the materials. 


Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: The distribution is under the direction of the province? 
Dr. Barton: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: I have heard from the University of Saskatoon that 
alarm was being felt that they would be late in getting started on the grass- 
hopper prevention work unless they were able to secure the necessary money. 


Dr. Barron: My understanding is that the Dominion will supply the 

money. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: It has already been done? 

Dr. Barron: So far as I know. 

Hon. Mr. Suarre: For all three provinces, or for Saskatchewan only? 

-Dr. Barron: For all three, I understand. 

The Cuarrman: Dr. Barton, will you now take up the next phase? 

-Dr. Barton: With regard to the cattle situation, Mr. Chairman, I think you 
mentioned the export quota. 

The CHarrman: Yes. 


ee Dr. Barron: I have a very brief picture here of the cattle export situation. 

_ For the first three months of 1934—that is this year—on the basis. of 1933, 
because that is the basis, the quota was 6,864 head; then for the first six months 
it was extended to 20,200. These figures represent the actual importations of 
cattle into the Old Country during that period of 1933. Our quota is based on 
that figure. © 
_ Hon. Mr. Burns: How much? 

_-Dr. Barron: It is 20,200. 
_ Hon. Mr. Burns: For the full year? 


_ Dr. Barton: For the first six months. That is our quota. That represents 
he number of cattle actually imported. 


Hon. Mr. Rirey: The number exported to Great Britain last year? 

Dr. Barton: Yes. Up to March 7th, for this year which includes two wee 
in December, because cattle shipped in the latter part of December arrived there 
in January, a period of eleven weeks, our figures are 10,300. Of this num 
443 were sunk with the Concordia. For the 15 weeks remaining to June 20t 
because after that the arrivals will be in the next six months, we have 11,90 
left. 


The CuatrMan: How much does the quantity shipped in the first eleve 
weeks you refer to compare with the first eleven weeks of 1933? ; 


Dr. Barron: Have we got the first eleven weeks’ period i geapes 
Light? For the first three months it was 6,864. 


Mr. Lieut: It would be somewhere in the neighbourhood of 4,000 oat 
the first eleven weeks. 


Hon. Mr. Srvcrair: You have eleven thousand available for the remainde 
of the six months? 2 


Dr. Barron: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Styciatr: How many were shipped during that period last. ye 
from March to June? 


Dr. Barton: Our dates do not quite jibe here on that basis. 


Hon. Mr. Sincratr: In other words, how many are available on the quota 
now to the end of June? | 


Dr. Barton: There are 11,900 still available. 2 
Hon. Mr. Stncuatrr: How many did you ship last year in that period 


Dr. Barron: It would be the difference, I suppose between 10,300 a 
6,864, plus the 11,900, which would be roughly 15,000. 


Hon. Mr. Smiru: Is our quota this year restricted to. the same numbe 
last year? 


Dr. Barton: That is the basis. 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: For the first six months. 

Dr. Barton: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Pore: Does that mean cows and everything else? 
Dr. Barron: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: From information that you have would you say that. 
quota is likely to be filled? 


Dr. Barron: Yes, it is. The only thing we have to go on, of course, is 
the shipping space which has been taken. And that is not always used aftel 
it is taken. But there is more than enough space taken now to fill the q 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: Is the space always paid for if it is not used? 
Dr. Barton: I cannot say as to that. 
Hon. Mr. Riney: Perhaps Senator Burns may be able to answer that. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: I know we always have to pay for space when we 
it, whether we fill it or not, but we always have filled it. 


Dr. Barton: It works the other way too. Some times boats do not 
at all and there is a reduction of space in that way. 


The Cuatrman: Dr. Barton, I gather from the information you have oiv 
us that the quota is likely to restrict the exporting of a number of cattle th 
will be available for export before the six months are up. i 


Dr. Barron: I eannot be sure of that. 
The CuHarrMANn: That is the indication, I should say. 


~~ 
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f oun Tie No, I should say not, Mr. Chairman. If they have 
11,000 to put in yet before the Ist of June, it is going to take them all the 
time to get the cattle. You see, there are not so many cattle this year. 

~ Hon. Mr. Ritey: I think Senator Burns is right. 

~ Hon. Mr. Burns: The people who have the space will be worrying a bit 
now about how they are going to fill it. The feed has been very scarce. 

Dr. Barton: It is possible, of course, that there was some tendency to 
earlier because of the restriction, 


> Hon. Mr. Sincrair: Dr. Barton, what is the method of control that you 


— Dr. Barton: There is no method of control or machinery developed for it 

: in our department at precent. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Is there a possibility, then, that the quota may be 
aud and a man may take space and make a shipment of cattle which would 


~ Dr. Barton: Well, I suppose there is a possibility of that. But if we 
shipped more cattle than our quota provided for, it might be that the same 
thing would happen as has happened in the adjustment of the quota previously, 
ae that our aioe would be carried over for se on our next 


~ Dr. Barton: Yes, it has been a request. 
~ Hon. Mr. Horner: In any case, it was an estimate, with the possibility 
that they might take a larger amount than the quota? 
Dr. Barton: It was based clearly on the importations of last year. For 
the first nine months of last year the importations were 35,996, and for the 
_ twelve months, 51,483. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Of course, that is a much larger average than has been 
‘going across for the past ten years. 

_ Dr. Barton: Oh, yes. 

~ Hon. Mr. Porr: Do they want any feeders? 
Dr. Barton: Well, they take them at times, of course. 
Hon, Mr. Srxcuatr: There is no information as to any change in the quota 
for the last half year, is there? 
_ Dr, Barton: No, we have no information. 
The Carrman: I suppose the quota for the et half year 1s a to 


I understand the object of the quota was to ensure that the English producer 
would get a fair price. 


Hon. Mr. Srnciam: Have you any information about the Irish cattle 


situation, Dr. Barton? 


Dr. Barron: I do not know that we have any recent information. The 
dency has been for the numbers to decrease from year to year. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: They used to put out from 800,000 to a million Irish 


= Dr. Barton: I have here a copy of a statement that was made in the 
British House of Commons on December 20, 1933, dealing with the importation 
ttle for immediate slaughter. It says:— 

_ At present, such cattle are imported into the United Kingdom 


_ from two sources only, namely, the Irish Free State and Canada. As 


a 
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regards the Irish Free State, an Order will be fated forthwith aided 
the Agricultural Marketing ‘Act, 1933, under which it is intended to 
limit the imports of fat cattle from the Irish Free State from now to the 
3ist March’next to 50 per cent of the numbers imported in the corre- 
sponding period of 1932-33. As a complementary measure, it is also 
intended under the Order to limit the number of stores that may b 
imported from the Irish Free State. In terms of total cattle impor 
from that source, the reduction will be in the neighbourhood of 125 p 
cent. The Order, also as a complementary measure, will prohibit the 
importation of beef and veal and beef and veal offals from the Iri 
Free State. (Imports into the United Kingdom from the Irish Free State. 
in the three months January to March, 1933, were 46,148 head of fat 
cattle, 75,267 head of store cattle, and 895 hundredweight of fresh beef.) _ 


Hon, Mr. Burns: I did not think they shipped dressed beef at all. 


Dr. Barron: Yes, they do. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: The cattle that we ship at present do not amount to a 
drop in the bucket, as far as Great Britain is concerned. Suppose we shipped 
forty, fifty or sixty, thousand, it would not be enough to supply them for one 


day. 


Dr. Barton: It seems like a mere bagatelle. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: It would not be enough to supply the needs of about 
45 million people for three meals. The same thing is true with regard to United 
States. Suppose we shipped 100,000 head there, that would not be enough to 
supply that country with one meal. % 
Or Mr. McGuire: Are they not importing live cattle from the Argentin 
now? 

Dr. Barton: No. 

“eH Mr. McGurre: The importations are from Ireland and from Canada 

only? 
Dr. Barton: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. McGuire: And they are reducing the Irish importations by twelve. 
and a half per cent. Is there any suggestion of increasing the importations 
from Canada correspondingly? 

Dr. Barton: No, not that I know of. 

Hon. Mr. Burns: It is the dressed meat that comes in from the oth 
countries. 

Dr. Barron: The Argentine is the big competitor. 

Hon. Mr. Ruy: The purpose of these restrictions is to raise the prices 
to their own producers? : 

Dr. Barron: . Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Have they taken meat from Australia? 

Dr. Barton: Yes. ere 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Mutton. Any live cattle? fe 

Dr. Barton: No. ar 

Hon. Mr. Burns: Do you keep track of the amount of corned beef tha 
comes in here from the United States and other countries? 

Dr. Barton: Yes. 

Hon. Mr. Burns: The corned beef that comes in here amounts to abou 
40,000 or 50,000 cattle a year. 

Dr. Barton: It is quite an item, from the Argentine and from Australia. 
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- - Hon. Mr. Horner: Is there any plant in Canada to-day putting up tinned 
beef? 
% Hon. Mr. Burns: No. Two or three plants started, but they couldn't 
_ make it go. The product is brought in cheaper from other countries; it comes 
in at about six cents a pound. When a beast that weighs 500 pounds is put 
in cans—boiled down and the bones taken out—it weighs only about 160 or 
170 pounds. ; 
- Hon. Mr. Rirey: The Australian canned beef was always of superior 
quality. That is why the people here preferred it. 


The CHatrman: Are there any further questions? 

Hon. Mr. Burns: We poor fellows in the West would like to hear of some 
way of raising the price of cattle. Otherwise I don’t know what we are going 
to do. 

The CuatrmMAn: We would all appreciate a rise in the price of cattle. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Do you not think it would be possible for someone 
-here to supply that canned beef? We in the West are ideally situated to raise 
great numbers of cattle, and if we could secure that market for 40,000 or 
50,000 head that are now coming in in cans it would help the breeders of 
eattle, and the canning would give employment to many people. Furthermore, 
the class of cattle that would be used for that purpose now injures the market 
for the good cattle. 

Hon. Mr. Porn: Have you any figures as to the export of bacon and hogs 
last year? 


- Dr. Barton: Yes. Our export of bacon last year amounted to 71,524,700 
pounds. The previous year it amounted to 30,663,400 pounds. 


Hon. Mr. Pore: It was doubled last year. How far can we go in that 
direction? 

Dr. Barton: We have been asked to estimate our output for this year. 
It is a very difficult thing to do. There are many uncertain factors involved. 
But there is a great interest in hog production now. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: How much more than we were able to supply would 
the market have taken? 


Dr. Barton: ‘Your times as much. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: The position of the man who feeds hogs is not like that 
of the manufacturer of any commodity. The man in any other business knows 
what he is going to get, and can finance accordingly, but the man who raises 
hogs cannot do that. It is very important that a hog should be marketed when 
he weighs not more than 230 pounds. When you come to sell the market may 
be down one cent. That one cent means your entire profit is gone. I had any 
amount of grain last year worth 40 cents a bushel, but I could not go to my 
banker and say, “I am going into hogs on a large scale, I have so many bushels 
of grain for feed, and I require an advance.” The banker knows my ability as 
a feeder, but because I have no idea what I shall receive for those hogs in the 
fall he cannot finance me. Hog raising is in a different position from any 
other business. I can sell grain for next October delivery before I seed it, if I 
- wish, but hail, frost and grasshoppers might take that crop, and I might be 
caught; but if I have the feed on hand I would be able to deliver my hogs at 
the end of a certain period. If we could get the business on a contract basis 
we should have something definite to work on. 


. Dr. Barton: You are dealing with a perishable product in the case of 
hogs. s 

Hon. Mr. Horner: Not as perishable as bacon. 

_— Dr. Barron: But it is more perishable as compared with wheat. 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: I mean as live stock, not as bacon? _ 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: There must be some stablization of the market befor 
farmers will again go into the raising of hogs. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: We need certainty of price. If a farmer takes a loss 0 
wheat, he is over and done with it; but feeding stock at a loss is one of 
hardest things in the world to persuade a farmer to repeat. : 

Hon. Mr. Burns: If you could only assure a price of five cents a pound 
point of shipment there would be no trouble, and a lot of money would be 1] 
in the country. I think our own company to-day is paying $4,000,000 a mon 
more than they were a year ago for hogs. A year ago we were paying two | 
a half cents a pound; to-day we are paying eight and nine cents a pound. Ta 
Alberta and Saskatchewan, I would say that there would be a difference 
between $10,000,000 and $15,000,000 in the price paid for hogs to-day as co: 
pared with a year ago. I think five cents is low, but if six cents could 
assured Saskatchewan and Alberta would forget their hard times in a mon 


Dr. Barron: One organization in the West, I believe, has guaranteed 
minimum price of five cents for three years. : 
Hon. Mr. Burns: Then there will be a large number of hogs raised. — 


Hon. Mr. Ritny: Farmers I have talked with tell me they are thro 
raising hogs. They say, “What guarantee have we got that when the n 
batch of hogs is ready for market the price won’t be the same as it was a y 
ago, two and a half cents?” Until there is stabilization of the market th 
are not going to raise hogs, and you will not fill your quota of 280,000, 
pounds. = 

Dr. Barron: Hogs multiply quickly. Price is the great incentive, and very — 
often it means the undoing of the market. As you say, it is impossible 
predict prices, but we are situated a little differently than we were. T 
explanation of the high price to-day is the action which the British authorit: 
have taken through their quota regulation to raise the price to their own hog 
producers. Now the question is whether or not they can maintain it. B 
they have been able to raise the price, and we have an assured place in th 
market, whatever it is, to the extent of 280,000,000 pounds for some time to com 


Hon. Mr. Burns: The farmers would soon clear off their mortgages if they 
could get a price like that. : : 


Dr. Barron: We are anticipating a substantial increase this year, but it is 
impossible to say what it will be.. There are other factors, for instance, the 
consumption here. We are exporting now more bacon than we did last year 
at the same time our hog production figures are lower. We have estimates of : 
decreased hog production last fall. That means that a larger proportion of ou 
manufactured bacon is going to the Old Country than was the case last y: 
As the price goes up consumption here goes down. It is the same with b 
people are eating more of the lower price beef, and there is some movemen 
the price of cattle. There are some sales of six cents, which is at least a hopefu 
indication. All these things are interlocked, one reacts on the other. 


Dr. Barron: It certainly does in large measure, and it is doing so 1 
but our consumption at home will react on the price. 


Hon. Mr. Ritey: Is it true that at the present price of bacon live ho 
should not fetch over four and a half cents? : 


Dr. Barron: At the present price of bacon in the Old Country? sf 
Hon. Mr. Ritay: Yes. 
Dr. Barton: The relationship? 
Hon, Mr. Riuey: Yes. 


yr. Hinrow: a I should say it is not true. 
Hon, Mr. Burns: They are paying eight cents for hoes. 
Hon. Mr. Ritey: I know, but I have heard it said that our hogs here 
‘should not sell for more than four and a half cents a pound if the Old Country 
arket governs the price. 
_ Dr. Barron: I would say our price at the present time is definitely related 
the Old Country market. 
Hon. Mr. Burns: If the price went up to not over six cents a pound, then 
ditions would improve in the West. 
Hon. Mr. Suarpe: You mean British breeders control this market? 
Dr. Barton: Yes, certainly, Great Britain is buying less bacon from Den- 
ark and Germany, and other countries. 
Hon. Mr. Ritey: We cannot dictate the policy of the Old Country. 
Hon. Mr. Burns: No, but they can in Europe. 

Hon. Mr. Horner: The grading of hogs was intended to help the producer, 
but it has helped the packers. 
__The Cuamrman: The grading of our hogs has greatly improved the quality 
on the market. 

Hon. Mr. Suarper: I think Senator Horner is absolutely right. 
- Hon. Mr. Burns: Oh, no, he is not. That is one of the best things the 
Government ever did for the farmers. They come in with their hogs, and the 
Government men set the grade. 
‘Hon. Mr. Horner: Who sets the price? 
~Hon. Mr. Burns: The packers. 
_ Dr. Barton: I think this is a fair statement to make: the grading system 
has been one of the big factors in the improvement of the hogs in this country. 
f we did not have the hogs as we have them now, our position in the Old 
yountry would be seriously jeopardized. 
_- Hon. Mr. Burns: There would be a greater improvement in hogs if the 
farmers were assured of a market. I must say that the Government is doing 
a lot to help the farmers get the right kind of hogs. 
Dr. Barton: We think that hogs are improving in quality very rapidly 
at the present time. 
Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: What type of hog is required in England for the best 
‘bacon? < 

Dr. Barron: Well, the Yorkshire hog is the hog that we are pinning our 
" faith to here. 
Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: But what do they look for in the British market? 
Dr. Barton: Well, the Wiltshire bacon, and that calls for a certain type 
of hog. It demands length, and a hog that will finish a certain amount of fat 
at a good weight, and with the loin and ham of such a type and conformation 
-as will dress up with a minimum amount of waste. 

Hon. Mr. BucHanan: To what extent are we able to meet that demand 
t the present time? 
_ Dr. Barton: In Eastern Canada, in Ontario, a large percentage of our 
gs will meet that demand. In the West we are in a transition stage just now, 
t the condition is improving very rapidly and there will be a big improve- 
ent this year. We have got practically one breed accepted throughout Canada, 
Yorkshire. I think that in the West they will have problems with regard 
to what I call hog practice, because the type is one thing and the development 
of 1 1e pig is another. There are people in the West who are producing first 
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class bacon hogs, but the practice is one that calls for a certain amount of sk 
and technique. The average man in the West, accustomed to doing things 
a large scale, is going to have his difficulties, even with the right type of ho 
until “he dev elops a practice that will mature those noes at the right weigh 
at a certain age. 
Hon. Mr. SmirH: What is being done, Dr. Batten ‘to inform the publi 
the West? 
Dr. Barton: A great deal is being done. The provincial departments | 
our department are very active in this work. Contact is made with the far 
in every way possible, and of course they now ‘have a very good conception» 
what is required. 
Hon. Mr. SmrrH: I understood you to say they were not famriar with 
best practice. 
Dr. Barron: Well, that can only be overcome by a process of educatio 
My thought, after going through the West, is that they have problems out t 
calling for examination and study. 
Hon. Mr. Horner: It is more expensive to raise the proper type of ho 
You must keep them nearly a month longer, for one thing. In Montreal t 
will take a hog for becon at 250 pounds, but out in Saskatchewan they are more 
Sirict,. dia hog weighs 231 pounds you lose a cent and a half. I took a truck 
load of hogs down and they were a little heavy, so I had them run around ab 
and then reweighed, and I got a cent and a half per pound more. I am speak 
now of good bacon hogs that are a little heavy. : 
Hon. Mr. Ritey: It is not good to let these selects have very much exere ae 
Dr. Barton: I would not say that. It depends upon how they are car 
for. You can certainly pasture hogs and produce good bacon. Most of o 
hogs in the East are pen fed, but they do produce hogs in the East under pay 
conditions. 
The CHAIRMAN: I think exercise does them good. 


Hon. Mr. Srycuair: If we are through with the question of hogs, I aha 
like to ask a few more questions from Dr. Barton with regard to cattle. 


The CHAIRMAN: We have had Dr. Barton on the witness stand for an hour 


and a half now. We must not ask too much of him, but if he cares to conti 
all right. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuair: Have you any cerocinaGae Dr. Barton, regarding 
number of feeders that are taken from the West and finished in the East 
part of Canada? 7 


Dr. Barton: I cannot give the actual number, but I know it is a way di 
this year as compared with last year. 


Hon. Mr. Pore: There has been a lack of feed, a short hay crop. 
Dr. Barton: Yes, and possibly a lack of money. 
Hon. Mr. Srneuair: Has it been profitable? 


Dr. Barton: I should say it has been profitable in the past. Of course 3 
is one of those hazardous ventures. 

Hon. Mr. Srnciair: Is it a practice that should be encouraged? 

Dr. Barton: I think it is. 

Hon. Mr. Sinciair: What is possible in the way of encouragement? 


Dr, Barton: Well, one thing we have done this year that we think migl 
mean some encouragement, is the securing of a concession in railway rates 
cattle for export, from eastern feeders to the port. 

Hon. Mr. Srycuatr: It would be a benefit to central Canada feeders mo 
than to the Maritimes. 


Damon: esis but I believe that anything which facilitates the 
M oe cattle from the West to the East, and to the Old Country, is in 


Dr. Barton: It is to come into effect in April this year. I am not positive 
e date at the moment. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Was there not an arrangement made about two years 
o, that a person could get the through rate and be allowed to stop off and 
eed the cattle, yet be charged only the same rate as if he shipped right through 


m Calgary to the Maritimes? 


Dr. Barton: I do not’ think so. There was an arrangement somewhat 
similar to the one we have now, but it was on a rebate basis and did not 
rk out very well. This is a straight cut in the rate. 


‘Hon. Mr. Stxcuarr: If the feeding farm is in a disease free area 


2 Or. Barton: I am: glad you mentioned that. That is another thing we 

ealt with. We realized that in some cases there was a hardship imposed on 
eople bringing cattle East to feed in an area free from tuberculosis or under 
control. We made an arrangement whereby the cattle could be shipped to 
estination and tested there. Of course they have to be kept separate from 


Hon. Mr. S1ncuatr: Is there any cost to the farmer? 

_ Dr. Barron: No, but he does not get any compensation for loss. One 
actor is the transportation; another factor is the feed cost. I think we ought 
o do everything we can to facilitate the movement of surplus coarse grain 
from the West to the East. It seems to me that there will be a large production 
f coarse grains in the ‘West which could be shipped to the East; but the 
cost of getting it here is too high. 

Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: For many years we have had sufficient feed in the 
itimes to take care of that. 

3 -Dr. Barton: Yes, and I think you could develop some cattle feeding down 
here. 

__ Hon. Mr. Srncraiz: The reduction of the rate to the port means very 
little to us, the distance is so short. 

_ Dr. Barron: It is quite a consideration even in the East. 

Hon. Mr. Burns: With so much grain in the West it would be foolish 
o ship cattle some place else to feed. 

Hon. Mr. Stncuarr: It is not possible for the small eastern farmer to 
"produce eattle and finish it for the British market; but if he can buy young 
cattle he can ship with a smaller degree of shrinkage. 

Hon. Mr. Ritey: I think it is more profitable to finish in Ontario, Quebec, 
‘or the lower provinces than to finish in the West, because it is the last hundred 
younds you put on a steer that puts the bloom on him. When you ship him to 


wn here it still remains when he eets over ipa. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: I do not agree with that. The thing to do is to feed 
cattle where they are, and feed them well. During the three or four days 
r the mee that eee are on their way to ee they will shrink, say, ten 


Hon. an Riey: But you have to put that hundred pounds on them twice. 
Hon. Mr. eae Someone has spoken of shipping the cattle and the 
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Dr. Barton: Only a part of the feed, the aqudeairatel 4 grain. : 

Hon. Mr. Burns: You have the feed and the cattle in the West. W 
ship them east? ‘ 

Dr. Barton: Many cattle are going through now that should be fed more 
than they are. a 


Hon. Mr. Sincuamr: In the average year we have plenty of feed—ha 
grain and roots—and it seems to me that there is plenty of opportunity for 
finishing young cattle from the western ranges on our farms and sending the 
on for export. In that way we would get a better grade of cattle. We ha’ 
not a uniform grade in the East. By buying western cattle we would get an 
animal that was true to type, and being near the seaboard the shrinkage would — 7 
be less. If a minimum freight rate could be secured for cattle going to the 
Maritime Provinces, I think it would do much to encourage that business. 

Hon. Mr. Spa I do not want to be misunderstood. That is quite rig 
if you have the feed. 

Dr. Barron: I should not like to be misunderstood either. My idea of 
bringing the coarse grains down here is for supplemental feed. Me 

The CuHarrman: I think, gentlemen, we have had a very good meetin 
and if you are through now we will relieve Dr. Barton. 

On behalf of the committee, Dr. Barton, I should like to thank you f 
coming here this morning and for the very interesting information which y 
have given us.. I think I might go even further, and say that we would li 
to compliment you on your ability to impart information tn a very pleasing 
manner. ‘ 

Some Hon. Senators: Hear, hear. 


Dr. Barton: Thank you, very much. It has been a great pleasure for me 
to meet you, I am sure. oi 


Hon. Mr. BucHanan: What dependence can you place on the red or Dl = 
label beef that you get in a hotel or on a railway train? oh 


Dr. Barton: Like: other things, beef grading is not infallible. The fina 
test of the beef is in the eating. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: If you are eating red label beef and it does not 
taste like it— 


Dr. Barton: That is unfortunate. But in the great majority of cases you 
can rely upon the marketing. The beef is graded in the packing houses, a 
those two grades are checked. We do not actually do the grading, but w 
check it. There may. be times, of course, even if the work is done conscie 
tiously and as intelligently as it possibly can be, when a carcass may grade 
red label but be disappointing when you come to eat ie has nek mathemati 
ally or humanly possible to grade beef absolutely accurately, but it is possibl 
to classify it in a broad way. Graded beef has increased in consumption 
a gratifying extent, and we believe it gives the consumer some assurance ol 
quality. Nevertheless, at times you will have the experience you refer to. Re 
have had it myself. 


Hon. Mr. Bucuanan: The blame is on the packers, I suppose. 
Dr. Barton: I would not say that. 


Hon. Mr. Sincuatr: If I might refer to the inspection in the disease fr 
areas, I would ask if you have done any of that work yet? - 


_ 


' Dr. Barton: Yes, some. 


Hon. Mr. Srncuatr: Has the percentage of reactors proved to be high? 
there much danger? 
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‘Barton: Oh, I see what you are getting at—the existence of disease 
reas that are free. 

Hon. Mr. Sinciatr: Tuberculosis. 

Dr. Barton: Oh, the post-mortem examinations confirm the tests. 

Hon. Mr. Srvcuam: It is not the accuracy of the test. Are many reactors 
showing up? 

_ Dr. Barton: Do you mean the cattle that are in the areas? 

Hon. Mr. Stnciatr: The cattle that were brought into the West for feed. 
Dr. Barton: I could not answer that. 

- Hon. Mr. Srncuarr: Is there much risk of infection in doing that? 


_ Dr. Barton: No, I would say the risk is very small. The percentage of 
reactors among the western feeder cattle is very, very small, almost negligible. 


- Hon. Mr. Riwey: We pay a quarter of one per cent insurance on every 
ef animal we sell up there off those ranges. 


Dr. Barron: There are other things besides tuberculosis. 


Hon. Mr. Ritry: It covers other things, but originally it was put on to 
oy ~ cover tuberculosis, but we never had any there. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: The cattle are out in the air and do not get any disease 
they do in the East. 


The CuHarrMAn: ‘Thank you, Dr. Barton. 
The Committee adjourned at the call of the Chair. 


THE SENATE, 
Wepnespay, March 21, 1934. 


The Standing Committee on Agriculture and Forestry resumed to-day at 
.30 a.m. 


Hon. Mr. Donnelly in the Chair. 


The CHatrrMAN: We are fortunate in having with us this morning Mr. 
po mesen of Melbourne. I understand he is interested largely in dairying. 


Mr. Robinson, proceed in whatever way you think best. 


_ Mr. F. E. M. Rosrnson: Perhaps, Mr. Chairman, I had better tell the 
Committee what I do for a living. 


+ The CuatrmMan: You can first make a statement in regard to dairying. 


Mr. Rosinson: I was born in the Middle West of the United States of 
Canadian parents and educated at Montreal schools and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in England. 

I have been dairy farming in the Eastern townships for twenty years. 
rom 1929 to 1932 I was President of the National Dairy Council. 

J own and operate three dairy farms near Upper Melbourne. I keep from 
120 to 130 head of pure bred dairy cattle and ship my milk to Montreal. That 
keeps me busy. 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 


Q. Do you ship milk or cream?—A. Milk. 
Q. Why don’t you ship cream?—A. I used to, but at the present time 
1s better suited to the situation of my particular farms. It might not be 
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to somebody else. I should like to say also that from 1922 to 1928 I owned 
operated three creameries shipping cream to the United States. This industi 
as you know, was nipped in the bud by some of the tariff activities of ov 
friends over the line. I sold the creameries before the business extinguishe 
itself. 


By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 
Q. Were you ever in the cheese business?—A. No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. Do you get a special price for your Jersey milk?—A. I used to. In © 
recent years I have found it advisable, and in a sense still do, to take the sam 
price as other people receive per pound of butter fat, but to trade the extr 
quality reputation, if you like to so term it, of my herd for a no surplus contrac 
In other words, all my milk is sold at the Association price, and I find that mor 
valuable than selling part of it for a fancy price which possibly you could ge 
even in these days, and having an indefinite amount of it skimmed and lef 
over, or at home, or what not. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. I suppose that milk from the Jersey breed contains more butter fat 
A. Yes, about five per cent. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Robinson, do you wish to make a further statement about the 
condition of the dairy business in general, before answering questions?—A. No © 
sir, I am quite prepared to answer questions. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: . 
Q. Do you sell to the trade direct or to the consumer?—A. I sell to the 
trade. 
Q. For city use or manufacture?—A. For city use. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: a 

Q. I suppose that with the quantity you handle you could not sell direct — 

to consumers?—A. Not very well. I am seventy-five miles from Montreal, — 
and it would require the building up of a little organization in there, which is 
expensive and hazardous. a 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 


Q. Do you not think it would be better to sell the cream and keep th 
skimmed milk and fatten pigs, and do some business that way?—A. Yes, 
think so, but when one’s farm is situated two miles from a railway station o1 
a good road, one is within the district in which the shipping of milk is probably — 
in the long run a little more profitable than the other system. If I lived tw 
or three miles further away I certainly would sell cream. e 

Q. What about cheese? Should we not make part of our milk into cheese 
instead of all into butter in the summer, in Eastern Canada?—A. Very lik 
we should, but I do not think we will. 

Q. Why not? We used to—A. Yes. The fact that cheese has declin 
with very few exceptions, continuously since 1901, is pretty fair evidence t 
that is a definite tendency in the industry. The maximum year of export fr 
this country was 1901, if my memory serves me right. It has been declin 
now for thirty-two years. 
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Q. You mean the quantity?—A. Yes. It was over 200 million pounds 
: then, and last year it was 85 million pounds. 
Q. But we were shipping cream and milk and everything else to the United 
States, until they cut our throats—A. Even that did not revive the cheese 
industry. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. At the prevailing prices of butter and cheese, would it be more profitable 
to manufacture cheese instead of butter?—A. At the moment, no, when butter 
is high and cheese is not so high. Butter will no doubt fall in the next few 
weeks, but I can only suggest to you that if cheese were really more profitable 
than butter, more farmers would make it. 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 


Q. Our cheese is shipped too green; it is not matured—A. Some of it. 
Q. The Englishman likes matured cheese. 


By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. Are you getting what you consider a fair price for your milk now? 
One sees a great deal of complaint about it in the papers—A. I remember 
getting $4 per 100 pounds for milk and complaining about it. I do not think 
you can eliminate requests for higher prices by raising prices. That is really 
a very involved question. I do not know whether it is a fair price or not. I 
am taking it and breaking even. ‘ 

Q. Are you making any money out of it?—A. I am making operating 
Wages, repairs and taxes, but no interest whatsoever. 

Q. Then it is not a fair price?—A. Is anybody else making interest, in 
a broad way, in the country? 

Q. We are talking of this industry now. 
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ye By Hon. Mr. Horner: 
a . -Q. Do you think that you are receiving more from your milk and your 
cows than if you were shipping cream?—A. Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. What does $4 represent on the butter fat basis, per pound?—A. Eighty 
cents. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. We hear a lot about price spreads, unethical business methods, and so 
on. Would you care to say what price you believe the farmer should receive 
for his cream in order that he could pay living wages and have wages for him- 

- self?—A. No, sir, I-certainly would not be prepared to make any such state- 
ment, because I have no idea to what extent such regulation as you suggest 
would affect the farmers’ costs, both direct and indirect; and having no means 
of knowing that, I could not say whether a proposed price would be fair or 
not. To say that a certain price would be fair if conditions remained the 
same, is meaningless, because conditions would not remain the same. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


_Q. The inquiry in the other House last year was in connection with the 
_ profits made by middlemen. I suppose you know the average price for milk 
- per quart in Montreal and other cities?—A. Quite well. 

‘ Q. What is the difference between that and what you receive for it, 
toughly?—A. Oh, roughly twenty-six cents or twenty-seven cents a gallon 
_ spread. 
: Asst 
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Q. That is the middlemen’s profit?-—A. Yes. And since with possibly one _ 

or two exceptions in Montreal they are all losing money, it is rather difficul 

to say that that should be at the moment reduced. ue 

Q. You do not think that what they are making is exorbitant?—A. What — 
they are charging is exorbitant, but not what they are making, sir. They are 
not making anything. : 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that the distributors are not making an 
thing?—A. No, sir, they certainly are not. I omitted to say, and I would like it 
inserted at the proper place in my statement of what I was doing, that I am als 
a director of several dairy companies, and therefore speak with some knowledg: 
when I say that we are not making money. ; 

Q.-The dairy companies make a business of supplying milk to people i 
Montreal?—A. Yes, sir, Montreal, Toronto and western cities also. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


Q. When you say they are not making money, what is the cause of it? 
Can they not collect, or are there any other special reasons?—A. The cause: 
are very complex, sir, and would take a long time to explain. But briefly, they 
are entirely excessive costs, based on luxury services, over-competition, some 
over-capitalization, reduced volume, and relief milk, which they are compelle 
to sell at a reduced price, although it costs just the same to deliver as any othe 
kind of milk. e 

Q. It has to be sold at a set price?—A. Yes, these are a few of the reasons, 
and all of them could be amplified. es o. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. Have you a knowledge of the workings of the Milk Pool of Sa 
—A. Yes, sir. 
: Q. It is working satisfactory, as far as the company is concerned?—. 
So: far. : 


skatoon 


By Hon. Mr. Little: 
Q. When you say that there is a spread of twenty-six cents a gallon, is that — 
at the present time, taking this relief milk into consideration?—A. Yes, sir. — 
am speaking very generally, Senator Little. I think it is about that at 4 
moment, but I would have to refresh my mind with figures. Relief milk in on 
of the companies in which I am interested works out between 18 and 20 per — 
cent of the whole volume they sell, and they have to sell it for one and a half — 
cents a quart less than the ordinary price. If they stopped selling it they 
would lose the customers, if as and when any of the families stop being on reli 
However, the rectification of these troubles is not, I take it, part of the purpose 
of this inquiry, and it would be a very long story to go into. oa 


By Hon. Mr, Gillis: _ 

Q. Do you think the public is pretty well treated by those dairy crga 
ations that are taking the milk from the farmers? Do you think they aren 
robbing the people at all?—A. Such robbery as might be charged to them 
incidental to a chain of mistakes extending back over a decade or more. It i 
the inevitable result of faulty policy, and faulty ideas and ideals on the part o 
distributors and the public, extending away back over the last twenty year: 
ever since the war started. It is not that they have consciously or wicked 
upset an ideal arrangement this year and started to rob the public. They a 
fighting for their lives and doing all sorts of crazy things, because they have 
been doing crazy things ever since 1914. = 
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By: the Chairman: 


0. At the present time what is the average price per quart paid for milk by 
consumer in Montreal?—A. That likewise is a difficult question to answer, 
because, presumably, ultimately the consumer buys all the milk sold at whole- 
ale—through hotels, grocery stores and small dealers. Probably it is in the 
eighbourhood of eight and a quarter cents. It is just a guess. 
Q. Perhaps I should have said the prevailing price—A. I wish there was 
The house to house delivery is ten cents, ostensibly. Actually some cuts 
are given in the case of large customers, and there are what we call small peddlers 
selling for eight cents right now. 


By Hon. Mr. Sinclair: 


__ Q. As a producer, what do you receive?—A. Forty-three cents a pound 
a butter fat, which is on the basis of $1.50, which is the price in Montreal for 3-5 


_ By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What does that work out at a quart?—A. Five cents , approximately. 

Q. They double the price, then—A. But that, of course, sir, is a very good 
Be, because I am selling Jersey milk, very high in test. 

Q. You said you got the common price——A. I get the common price per 
polind of butter fat. My milk tests about 5. 


By the Chairman: 
Q. Is 3-5 the standard required?—A. Yes, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 


se Q. And we pay at our door ten cents a quart for it. We do not know what 
test that is at all. What does the average farmer get for that a quart?—A. Oh, 
_ three or three and a half cents a quart; sometimes less. 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 


Q. Never more?—A. Never more under present circumstances. 
Q. Never more, and sometimes less.—A. I should like to point out very 
definitely that it is not any absolute level of price that attracts a farmer into a 
given line of agriculture business; it is the relative price; it is whether such a 
price is high or low compared with the returns in some other line of activity in 
_ which that farmer can engage. You have just intimated that the price received 
_ by farmers who supply whole milk is probably an inadequate price. It is; but 
it is less inadequate than the price received for munafacturing milk at present. 
_ Therefore, relatively speaking it is a good price, not a bad price. The fact that 
the price does not enable me to make interest on my money is, if you like, the 
fault of the times. The whole society of Canada is failmg to make interest on 
_ Its money at the present time. 


By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. When you are delivering common run of milk for three and a half cents 
you hand it over to some person else, and he sells it at ten cents?—A. Yes. 

 Q. That man must be making money?—A. I wish he was. 

3 Q. Where does the expense come in?—A. That is a long story. There is 
an endless t train of expenses that have grown up over a period of years. In many 
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state. That is quite right. There is the building in a competitive way of very — 
expensive luxury plants, each firm trying to out do the other in chromium plate — 
and plate glass. That is all gone now, but there are the structures and they 
have to be paid for. g 

Q. Then there is the delivery of the milk?—A. Certainly. There are half — 
a dozen drivers going up the same street, and if the distributors suggest zoning ~ 
the city, immediately the housewife calls up and says, “I am accustomed to — 
buying my milk from so and so.” Then there is the question of special delivery. 
Your wife is having people to afternoon tea, and she has forgotten to order 
cream, so she rings up a plant three miles away and asks them to send her half 
a pint of cream. That costs fifty cents, and the company gets thirteen cents for 
it. No company can take the initiative in dropping these services, so this goes 
on at a perfectly crazy level. 


2 ees 
ee er, 


By Hon. Mr, Horner: : _ 


Q. It is your idea that that will have to stop?—A. Certainly it will stop. a 
It will stop, because it will break down. I wouldn’t worry about it. 


By Hon. Mr. Sharpe: 


Q. What would you propose in place of it?—A. Nothing. I would be afraid _ 
that anything I might propose would be worse than what we have now. 


By Hon. Mr, Gillis: - 

Q. Do you think there is no remedy?—A. Time and patience, and cutting 

off a few corners here and there. But to set out to revamp it as our friends — 
across the line think they are doing—you will have to get some other witness to 
agree to that theory. : 


OnE cote Bee 


By Hon. Mr. Buchanan: 2 


Q. What do you think of the milk control policy in Winnipeg and some of _ 
the cities of Alberta?—A. I think that is possibly, temporarily, a necessary 
extension of governmental control of an industry that has got itself into a chaotic 
state, and that only such control can save the adequate distribution of a neces- 
sary commodity from falling into chaos. If there is to be control, it should be 
of such a nature that it would not be part and parcel of the industry, so that — 
the industry could never stand on its own feet again. I think we shall have to 
have such control boards for a while in the province of Quebec. I hope our 
Government will do two things: first of all, so organize that control that it may 
be done away with after a while; secondly, recognize the fact that the chair- 
man of a milk utilities board must be a man of judicial temperament. He is 
trying to arrange a price for three people whose interests are all antagonistic one 
to the other, the consumer, the distributor and the producer. I think it is safe 
to say he has got to be a man of judicial temperament. The other members of 
the board can safely be chosen to supply technical knowledge of the business, 
but if the chairman’s is a mind which from its very nature leans hard one way _ 
or the other, by that very fact he is unfitted to be chairman of the board which 
has to deal constantly with a problem for which there exists no solution com- __ 
pletely acceptable to the three parties involved. a, 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. It requires almost a super-man?—A. Yes. You are a consumer and _ 
want cheap milk; I am a producer and want dear milk; the third man, the dis- 
tributor wants a big spread. We cannot all be satisfied. ees 

Hon. Mr. Burns: There is too much competition. Only the other day I 
was told of an instance where there were 19 rigs in one city block. — 
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' The Witness: Yes. At various places in Canada the farmer has been 
himself to blame for part of the over competitive condition in the milk dis- 
-tributing business. Where he was going along fairly nicely he thought the dis- 
tributor was taking an unduly large margin, and he tried to remedy the situation 
by putting a dozen or so of his own rigs on the street. The sum total of the 
- whole business had to be so re-adjusted as to carry the cost of those dozen rigs. 
The farmer saw a real grievance; there is no question of that. I am not holding 
up the distributor as a model, but I wish merely to show that the addition of a 
lot of milk delivery vans in a city where none are going out heavily loaded only 
- aggravates the situation; it does not remedy it. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. But the individual farmer who undertakes his own delivery gets a larger 
_ price for his milk?—A. He generally loses money and abandons the effort after 
awhile. 
—_ Q. I know personally a farmer about four miles of this city. He delivered 

his own milk for a number of years; then he quit and sold it to a distributor; he 
quit that again and is back selling,his own bottled milk. He thinks he is making 
much more money by so doing—-A. My comment on that would be that in 
individual cases it may, of course, be so, he may be making more money. In 
_ very many cases he has no accurate knowledge as to whether he is making more 
money or not. He naturally keeps books, as every farmer does, with no means 
_ of knowing he is charging adequate depreciation of his waggons. He may be 
merely putting himself in a position where his own personal labour may be 
employed for a greater return than by doing more hours of work on his own 
farm; but that is not to say that the distribution of milk by that particular 
farmer is economically more profitable than by the distributor. It may be, but 
it may not be. He does not know. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 

Q. It depends on the difference between what he receives from the individual 

- consumer and what the trade would pay him?—A. And much depends on what 
he charges against those profits, sir. 

a Hon. Mr. Lirrte: I have been getting two dollars a hundred for jersey 
milk. I have been selling it since 1924 or 1925. Just as Mr. Robinson has pointed 

out, I took a couple of accounts, one a hotel in London, the other a large depart- 

- mental Store that runs a rather active cafeteria. Jersey milk used to sell in 

London for eleven cents a quart, but for the last year and a half the price has 

2a been nine cents. Those two accounts are worth about $100 a month to me. 

_ After trying out this policy for two years I found there was no money in it, 

that it was much better to get my $2 a hundred from the distributor. 

: Hon. Mr. Gitiis: You gave up delivering your milk? 

Hon. Mr. Littue: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Are there fewer cheese factories in Canada now than there were ten 

years ago?—A. Yes, a few less. The dairy business, of course, is full of problems 

and of discontented people, but I do not think it could be substantiated that the 

_ dairy farmers as a class are any worse off than any other sort of farmers. I am 

‘sure they are not. They are certainly better off than the Western farmer at the 
oment. 


- Hon. Mr. Horner: There are many farmers in Western Canada engaged in 
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The Witness: Fortunately. 


Hon. Mr. Horner: Last year the Saskatchewan co-operative creamery e 
ported about 1,500,000 pounds of butter. The price the farmer of Weste1 
Canada has been receiving for his cream has been very low until just re 


— 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. I think you said a little while ago, Mr. Robinson, that cheese makin 
is less profitable than butter making at prevailing prices?—A. I judge th 
from the tendency that cheese making continues to decline. After some years’ 
experience in producing dairy products, I personally would be very chary indeed 
of making positive statements as to the profitability or otherwise of give 
branches of agriculture. To my mind we hear far too much of statements th 
the cost of production of a certain agricultural commodity is a certain figur 
I would never venture to make any such statement. The cost of productio 
in agriculture does not mean the same as it does in the city. Farmers can an 
do go on producing things at a book loss for years. I do not say they shoul 
be called upon to do so, but they have been called upon to do so, and it produc 
a decay of country life. But the process does not stop. Whereas if the manu 
facturer is called upon to produce anything at a loss, he does not continue t 
do so for a number of years; he soon shuts his doors. I remember at the begin 
ning of this lamented period we were told that wheat could not be produce 
in Western Canada at less than 75 cents a bushel, but it is being produced an 
will continue to be produced for a while at less than that figure. 


Hon. Mr. Burns: Yes, even at 30 cents. 


The Wirness: Yes. Surely cost of production depends upon the scale. 0 
living of the farmer’s family, the amount of family work he puts into his farm 
the amount of return he considers necessary for his own personal labour, and — 
the interest on his investment. This may be zero for years at a time, and often 
is, but that does not stop him. It does not stop me making milk because I am — 
getting no return on an investment of $40,000. And, mind you, that is an 
investment figured at present values, not on past values, which are doubl 
Even then I cannot get any interest return, but the capital is there. If I ha 
the same sum put into paper securities I would not have that same assurance. — 

By Hon. Mr. Burns: i 

Q. Your plant wears out, though. The cows wear out?—A. Yes, but the 

also have calves. They are self- -repairing machines. ; 


By the Chairman: E 


Q. I gather from what you say that at the present time you are producing — 
and selling milk below cost. You tell us you are not making any interest, 0 “2 
providing for replacement.—A. No, I am not. e 
Q. Of course, you are in a different position from the ordinary farmer a 
because you are operating in a large way and you naturally have to pay for 
your help?—A. Yes. é 
Q. It is not a matter of your own family doing it?—A. Quite. : 
Q. If times get better and the cost of labour goes up, it would be natural i 
that the cost of producing milk would go up?—-A. No doubt. 
Q. So that you would have to get a still higher price?—A. No doubt.) — 23 
Q. I think the consumer feels that he is paying plenty in the city, right — 
now, so apparently the only solution would be for some economy in the way of 
distribution?—A. Quite. I hate to think what the consumer will be feelin 
about it in a few years from now. Then. he will be paying prices. 
Q. You think he will be paying more?—A. I am quite sure of it. 
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_ Q. As one of the senators suggested a while ago, you cannot go on producing 
_ milk if you are not getting interest on your investment?—A. As I see it, reduced 
prices for agricultural products are not at first reflected in any reduction of output. 
_ Although I am not a wheat farmer, I have given quite a lot of study to grain 
economics. I remember being asked in 1930, I think it was, by a certain high 
official of the Canadian Pacific Railway Company, if I did not think that the 
_ low prices which then prevailed for grain would very soon work their own cure 
by resulting in greatly lessened production in Western Canada. I said that I did 

not think so, and he started to talk about the law of supply and demand. I 
_ replied that that was a very hackneyed argument, but since the farmer in a large 
part of Western Canada has no alternative but to produce wheat, he would try to 
produce more when the cost was low than when the cost was high. And so it has 
___. turned out. However, if the price goes low enough and continues long enough at 

a low level, a certain process of decay will go on; tools cannot be repaired or 
replaced, tractors cannot be operated, labour cannot be hired. So if the low price 
continues long enough, the reverse tendency begins to show itself in reduced 
_ production, not on account of unwillingness of the farmers to produce, but on 
~ account of inability to do so, which is a very different thing. I think we are 
approaching that period, and I would look for greatly enhanced prices for agri- 
— cultural products, but unfortunately not accompanied by increased purchasing 

power. So that the high prices which some of our friends, whom you all can think 
of, so greatly desire, will not usher in the economic millenium. We shall have high 
‘prices and low purchasing power, and people crying out not because they cannot 
pay their mortgages but because they cannot pay their current bills. In other 
words, the burden will be shifted from one shoulder to the other, but it still will 
have to be carried. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. That is rather a blue outlook.—A. I do not know. 

Q. You think that the Western farmer will, by reason of the low prices, 

naturally reduce his production?—A. I said that there is a tendency that way, 

~ _-which I think will be fairly manifest this summer. But I think that the increase 
s in prices will come soon enough so that it will not go very far, but there will be a 

tendency that way. : 

Q. So that it may not become necessary to compel the farmers of the West to 
reduce their acreage by fifteen per cent?—A. I certainly hope they will not be 
asked to do anything so ridiculous. It is a very interesting subject, but I think 
you would prefer to have me deal with dairying. 


ek: S By Hon. Mr. Buchanan: 


Q. In answer to a question by Senator Pope, you said that if you were farther 
away from transportation you would probably consider using milk for feeding 
hogs?—A. Absolutely. 

Q. Is there a tendency now, on account of the better price for hogs, to 
abandon dairying and turn to the raising of hogs?—A. Yes. 

Q. Is it noticeable?—A. Yes, in the eastern townships. Of course, pratically 
speaking, they have no hogs there, but they feel that if they did have them they 
would be making more money, and that cheers them up immensely. A man’s © 
neighbour will possibly drive down the road with a few hogs and come back with 
$150 and this man will say to himself, “If I had kept those hogs I had, I could 

have got as much money as that now.” He is not blaming the Government or any 
other outside sources for his present situation; he simply sees that if he had kept 
his hogs he would have been better off, and as I say, that cheers him up a lot. 
 -Q. Say that we were able to extend the market for hogs in Great Britain, 
_ would that have any effect on milk?—A. It would relieve the pressure on the 
— fluid milk market in Montreal, but it would not lessen the production as a whole. 
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Hon. Mr. Horner: Mr. Robinson said a few moments ago that a farmer oe. 
kept no track of what he received for his dairy products. My experience In 
Eastern and Western Canada has been that dairying is a side line with most’ ~ 
farmers. I remember that in 1900 we sold milk as low as fifty cents per hun- — 
dred pounds. The milking was done night and morning, and it at least was a | 
good method of training us young fellows to work. The situation in New — 
Zealand is entirely different, where the farmer specializes in dairying, or In ~ me 
other branches, as the case may be. But in Canada, as I say, the farmer keeps 4 
a number of cows, and the chores are done by himself or his son as a side line. 

Mr. Rosinson: I would like to register my conviction that farming is not 
primarily a business, it is a way of life. No amount of bookkeeping, no matter 
how intricate, will suffice to show in the sense that the manufacturer can show, 
what it costs to produce certain forms of commodities, and no amount of book- 
keeping will justify certain practices which might appear profitable on the 
books, nor suffice to cause the farmer to abandon certain other practices which __ 
might show a loss. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: ee 

Q. And on no two farms would the cost of producing a'commodity be the 
same, whether it be wheat, or any dairy product?—A. Hear, hear. a 
Hon. Mr. Burns: I agree with what Senator Horner has said. The labour 
connected with dairying that is carried on in a small way by the average farmer, __ 
does not cost him anything, and the money he gets from the sale of dairy 
- products keeps the ball rolling. 


By the Chairman: 

Q. You speak of keeping dairy cows. Have you had any experience in 

keeping Holsteins or Ayrshires?—A. No, sir. I believe them to be not only 

equally well suited, but better suited to certain conditions. I believe Jerseys 
to be particularly well suited to my conditions. That is why I keep them. 


By Hon. Mr. Burns: 


Q. They are small milkers?—A. It depends on whether you get the price 
for the milk or not. The chief reason I keep Jerseys is that under our con- 
ditions in the Eastern Townships we never have a surplus of roughage; it is 
generally a question of a deficiency, and we must have a cow from which we 
can make the maximum possible out of each fork of hay. If I lived in Western 
Ontario, for instance, where there may be large surpluses of grain, hay and 
straw, in excess of the normal feeding capacity of the number of cows that a 
man generally keeps, then I would naturally keep a breed that consumed more 
rather than less. Bee, 

Q. You cut up this straw, do you?—A. Cut it up, and use it for bedding. — 


By Hon. Mr. Pope: 
Q. Have you a silo?—A. Yes, sir. eo 
Q. What do you put in it?—A. Anything—corn, O.P.B., sunflowers, clover 
—any old thing at all. ee 


By Hon. Mr. ‘Horner: 


Q. Have you any suggestion to make as to the method of improving | 
conditions in the dairy industry?—A. Only such as would apply to the whole 
of agriculture. I did say, and I still think, it may be necessary to extend the 
principle of milk utility contro] boards to some of the cities in the East, with © 
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certain safeguards. Aside from that the troubles that beset the dairy industry 
set the agricultural industry as a whole, and I see very few signs that the 
nature of those troubles is being recognized, or that adequate steps are being 
taken towards betterment. Given time they will automatically be corrected, 
ut they might be corrected with comfort and profit to all concerned within a 
few years. 
~— Q. Do you not think that possibly we are working towards a condition 
_where even production and sale and competition will have to be supervised? 
_ We may not like Government interference, but it may be absolutely necessary 
A. I am afraid it may be so. If so, conditions will break down, and we 
__will proceed with the inevitable adjustment after a still more painful interlude. 
I should regret to see it very much. 
~~ Q. So should I, but it looks as if it might be necessary in regard to the 
raising of wheat and hogs. If we were to rush into hog production we would 
__ have more hogs than there would be any market for.—A. Quite; then we would 
rush out again. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. That would increase the cost of milk and cream?—A. Perhaps it would 
not be as costly as the supervision would be. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


ae Q. Are they not getting along with supervision in regard to hogs in Den- 
-mark?—A. Yes. They were close to an available market, and were astute 
enough to be the first in it, and to use every means open to an intelligent people. 
_ Now they find themselves in almost as great economic difficulties as we do, 
and further planning on their part will not avail to keep the market they now 
have, much less to increase it. 

- Q. But naturally they have a small acreage of land per farmer. In Canada 
we have every natural advantage, and an immense wealth of land. There 
they have to tether their cattle with chains to keep them from tramping the 
pasture. They have a strict code with regard to the selling of hogs. Each 
u farmer can sell only so many, I undersand. 

-_ Hon. Mr. Burns: That is of late years only. 

coy The Wirness: If you replace in the statement which you make the word 
_ “necessary” with the word “probable” I will subscribe to it. You said a further 
extension of control was necessary. I say it is probable. I do not say it is 
necessary. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


a ‘ Q. You don’t believe it is necessary?—A. No, sir. I believe we will get 
into a tenfold worse jam than we are in now by trying. ‘I believe markets and 
_ prices are there. You cannot make either, but you can use both. 


By Hon. Mr. Horner: 


Q. Take two men in the manufacturing industry: they may have to curtail 
or get together. Two farmers similarly situated each have an equal right to 
produce a certain number of cows and sell the milk. One man goes in and 
hogs the whole proposition. All the other farmers are entitled to make a 
living, but if they all go in together they would ruin the market, and eventually 
ve a production for which there was no consumption. That is why I ask 
you do not think it may be necessary—A. No, I do not think so, sir. I_ 
hink that goes back to the question of opinion as to whether there is or is 
not world over-production of food stuffs. 
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Q. Then, do you not think that modern methods of producing food stu 
enter into the picture? For instance, milking machines, and harvesting con 
bines. We have all the difference between the cradle and the flail and mode 
machinery in handling our grain?—A. I can only suggest that we are not as 
long a distance from the cradle and the flail as we were three years ago. V 
have moved back towards that condition a considerable distance, and we are 
likely to move back further yet. I think the mechanization of agriculture has 
had a great effect, but I think it is greatly exaggerated. The vast bulk of t 
world’s food stuffs continues to be produced without mechanization. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. You can suggest nothing, Mr. Robinson, to improve conditions all | 
the country?—A. I am afraid this Committee will consider I am despera 
reactionary and old fashioned when I say I do not think there is very much y 
can do. We shall have to tinker with the old machine so it does not grin 
its gears too badly until it can re-adjust itself. There is not very much to be 
done other than to recognize the fundamental nature of our present troubles, of — 
which I see very few signs. A recognition of that would do wonders towards — 
rehabilitating the machine. 5 


By Hon. Mr. Burns: 


Q. What do you think about milking machines?—A. I use machine-milk 
Senator Burns, because in my particular type of organization I have no use f 
the extra hired labour which I would have to have to milk the cows by han 
If I had any use either profitably or with an even break for the extra labour, 
would abandon machine-milking to-morrow, because I prefer hand milking, b 
I should have to keep three or four more men and I would have no other w 
for them to do. vies 

Q. Don’t you think machine milking hurts the cows?—A. No, sir. 


By Hon. Mr. Gillis: 


Q. Does it affect the flow of milk?—A. No. I do think that a cow can 
kept to a higher production standard throughout the year by the best han 
milking; but if you take a succession of hired men to replace one another 
condition which you have to face on the farm to-day—then I prefer machin 
milking. That is why I have it. ae 

Q. If you could get men who understand the work you would prefer hat 
milking?—A. Yes, at once. : 


The CHarrMAN: I gather from your remarks, Mr. Robinson, that you a 
not particularly favourable to too much paternalism; you are inclined to let 
individual rely on himself to work out his problems rather than have the Goy- 
ernment do anything for him? =a 


The Witness: I am afraid the individual will have to exercise rather m 
intelligence if the Government interferes with him than he does now when 
relying on himself. 

May I register another opinion, Mr. Chairman? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 


The Witness: Before the Committee adjourns, Mr. Chairman, I shou 
like to register my opinion that the fundamental factor which has brought abot 
the unhappy condition we are now in is an over-growth or an over-development 
of urban life at the expense of rural life. The cities are too large, too expensive 
too high living to be carried and supported by the countryside as they are now 

Henry Ford says history is bunk. “I do not think so. If history teach 
any lesson at all in the last two thousand years, it is that every time citi 
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l or an ereat a number of years to offer a return to capital and labour 
ly in excess of that which capital and labour can obtain in the country, 
they end by attracting into themselves so much capital and so much labour that 
e result can no longer be supported by the countryside in its depleted con- 


Now, that state of affairs has arisen through the operations of the so-called 
industrial revolution for the last hundred years. It has reached its climax now; 
we are in it. As I see it, it will infallibly remedy itself, the balance will be 
prared. ‘If J read history aright, when similar conditions have arisen the 
balance has been restored in one of two ways: either there has been a sharp 
rinkage in the population, wealth and activities of the cities until they were 
small enough, poor enough and cheap enough, so that the countryside .could 
arry them; or there has been an expansion and an increase of the profitability 
and activity in the country until the foundation under those cities extended 
itself to such a dimension that it could carry the cities which were too big for 
at before; or more likely a little of both. 

May I point out to you gentlemen that at the end of the Napoleonic wars 
e English manufacturing cities found themselves in just exactly the sort of 
m that we are in to-day—thousands of unemployed, closed factories, budgets 
at could not be balanced, bread lines, complaints from the country, surpluses 
of wheat and of everything else. That condition remedied itself and changed 
into a marvellous era of prosperity, much of which Senator Burns can remember. 
remedied itself without any collapse of the English cities because there 
opened up just at that crucial moment the vacant land of North America, which 
as developed on an unparalleled scale and with great rapidity. 

May I point out further that that development promptly increased the 
ery production of food stuffs which every economist of that era thought was 
ready too great—an increase so manifold that it was not valued at all until 
e cities again got themselves anew into a jam similar to that which I have 
ist outlined. 

Now then, if you gentlemen can see any similar opportunity for expansion 
of rural life to carry the present cities of the Western world, why, I should 
be delighted. There are opportunities, but I do not think they in any sense 
parallel the settlement of Kansas and Saskatchewan. In other words, the 
adjustment, if it is to be an upward adjustment on the part of rural life, is 
oing to be very much more difficult than it was then. If they had been con- 
_ fronted by tariffs or otherwise to England, the small area of rural life there 
_ could never have extended sufficiently to carry those young and growing manu- 
facturing cities, and they would have had a collapse then. They did not 
ollapse because their markets extended to the shores of the Pacific Ocean and 
did not stop within the shires of England. 

-__ | think we can do something towards intensifying and reviving rural life in 
he Western world, and so save the major part of the urban development which 
we have; but I am inclined to say, in answer to a thought which was implicit 
‘in one of your former remarks, that we probably cannot save it all, and that in 
he next ten years there is likely to be a considerable shrinkage of wealth and 
‘population in a number of the larger cities of the Western world before the 
alance can be restored. That is the only way the unemployed will ever be 
ut to work. 

Many or all of you gentlemen will not agree with my analysis of the 
tuation, but I just wanted to put it on record. 

gine Mr. Horner: Mr. Chairman, I entirely agree with Mr. Robinson, and 
hould like to see his remarks eee full publicity, especially in our Western 
ewspapers. 

he Witness: With your permission, sir, I should like to read into the 
rd a paragraph from old Adam Smith’s Wealth of Nations, a book written 
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160 years ago. I am quoting from the chapter on wages and profit. Referr 
to the dealings of the cities with the surrounding countryside, he said: 


In these latter dealings consists the whole trade which supports an 
enriches every town. AAR 

Every town draws its whole subsistence, and all the materials of it 
industry, from the country. It pays for these chiefly in two ways: fi 
by sending back to the country a part of those materials wrought 
and manufactured; in which case their price is augmented by the wa 
of the workmen, and the profits of their masters or immediate employe 
secondly, by sending to it a part both of the rude and manufactur 
produce, either of other countries, or of distant parts of the same co 
try, imported into the town; in which case too the original price of th 
goods is augmented by the wages of the carriers or sailors, and by 
profits of the merchants who employ them. In what is gained upon th 
first of those two branches of commerce, consists the advantage wh 
the town makes by its manufactures; in what is gained upon the second 
the advantage of its inland and foreign trade. The wages of the work. 
men, and the profits of their different employers, make up the whole 
what is gained upon both. Whatever regulations, therefore, tend 
increase those wages and profits beyond what they otherwise would be, . 


The N.R.A.; for example. 
tend to enable the town to purchase, with a smaller quantity of its labo 
the produce of a greater quantity of the labour of the country. Th 
give the traders and artificers in the town an advantage over the lan 
lords, farmers, and labourers in the country, and break down that 
natural equality which would otherwise take place in the commerce 
which is carried on between them. The whole annual produce of the 
labour of the society is annually divided between those two different se S 
Of Peoplerciy. 


That is, urban and rural. 
By means of those regulations a greater share of it is given to the 
inhabitants of the town than would otherwise fall to them; and a loss 
those of the country. sa 
The price which the town really pays for the provisions and materi 
annually imported into it, is the quantity of manufactures and o 
goods annually exported from it. The dearer the latter are sold, the 
cheaper the former are bought. The industry of the town becomes mo: oF 
and that of the country Jess advantageous. a 


Well, having continued to make the industry of the town more and that of 
the country iless advantageous for the Jast one hundred years, we have now got 
the town so big and expensive that the countryside can no longer maintain it. 
Until we rectify that situation, all the tinkering we can do with the country 
will be of no benefit whatsoever. However, I am optimistic enough to belie 
that the present unbalanced state of affairs will correct itself. But I sh 
like to see, in this country at least, that correction made with a little effort, a | 
intelligence and a little patience, and not with a lot of tears and a little b 
which it certainly will be made with if we go on failing to recognize the fun 
amental cause of the problem we are trying to solve. ~ 

The Cuatrman: I think we have had a very interesting morning. 


Robinson has given us a lot of useful information, and on behalf of the Com- 
mittee I wish to thank him. ee 


Po? 


The Committee adjourned, to resume at the call of the Chair. 
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Srconp Report 


TurEspAy, March 20th, 1934. 


‘t ‘Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization beg leave 
; t the following as a 


Se Seconp REport 


Your committee has duly considered Bill No. 26, an Act respecting Fruit, 
agreed to report the said Bill without amendments. 


M. C. SENN, 
Chairman. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 
TuHurspay, March 20, 1934. 


; day | t 11 o’clock in the fonegcor 
r. Senn (the Chairman) presiding, 


The following Members were present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Bowen, 
alee Brown, Butcher, Carmichael, Fafard, Gobeil, Golding, Hall, Loucks, 
‘Lucas, McGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Motherwell, "Myers, Pickel, ‘Porteous, 
‘Senn, "Shaver, Simpson, (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria- Carleton), Spatten, 
Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), Sterling, Sutherland, Swanston, Taylor, Thomp- 
son, (Lanark), Tummon, Weese, Weir (MacDonald) and the Honourable Mr. 
Weir, Minister of Aoriculture—35. 


Officers of the Department of Agriculture i in attendance: Dr. McMillan, Fruit 


The prnites proceeded to the se riddation of Bill We, 26 an Act respect- 
g fruit. And agreed to report same to the House without amendment. At 
clock the Committee adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


Tuurspay, March 22, 1934. 


# The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
at 11 o'clock in the forenoon. The Chairman, Mr. Senn, having to attend 


‘The Acting Chairman read a letter addressed to Mr. Senn from Mr. L..S. 
rsall correcting a statement he made to the Committee at a meeting held 


The following Members were present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, 
en, Boyes, Butcher, Carmichael, Fafard, Gobeil, Hall, Lucas, McKenzie, 
ssimboia), Moore (Chateauguay Huntington), Mullins, Pickle, Porteous, Senn, 
Simpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria- Carleton), Stewart (Lethbridge), 
ling, Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Weese, Weir (M acDonald). The Honourable 
Weir, Minister of Agriculture —( 29). 


‘Mr. L. S. Pearsall, Assistant» Chief of the Marketing Division, Department 
\griculture, was called to continue his evidence on the question of Hog Grad- 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Housse or Commons, Room 429, 
March 22, 1934. 


he select standing committee on agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Shaver, 
chairman, presiding. 


he CuairMAN: I understand that Mr. Pearsall is to make a further state- 
in connection with hog grading this morning. There are two statements 
d concerning the average hog prices and the average price of hogs sold at 
kyards throughout Canada in 1923 and 1933. 


‘The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, Hon. Mr. Weir, and gentlemen: I should 
er if the discussion this morning was more or less in the nature of questioning. 
ave further information with respect to what we have done towards rail 
ding. At the last meeting there was filed an amendment to the regulations 
yermitting of rail grading on a voluntary basis. That step we have taken to 
mit of experimental work to find out just whether we can do this job and how it 
be done. During the past number of years, while we have been grading 
1ogs alive, other countries, Denmark, then Sw eden and then Holland have 
already established, and are operating on a rail graded basis. Only recently 
Great Britain took the same step, and last fall introduced rail grades made 
effective in respect to hogs that are used in the bacon industry in Great Britain. 
here are two distinct types of pork trade—the fresh pork trade and what goes 
sto the bacon cure; and the regulations to the rail grading established in Great 
Britain only cover pork that goes into the bacon trade. They have established 
A, B, C, D and E grades in their classification, divided imto class 1, 2, 3 and 4 
ording to the weight ranges within those qualities, and there are definite fat 
asurements, definite measurements for the length of the carcass and balance 
of the carcass 'stipulated i in reference to these various grades. That is similar to 
grades in other countries—Denmark, Sweden and Holland. Therefore, we 
been trying to determine if we can establish a similar system in Canada, 
leving it is a more efficient system of grading hogs 
= As I intimated last week, our main problems were mechanical. The first 
thing was identification. Other countries identify with ear tags. We have been 
ble, until recently, to get an ear tag that will stay in the hog’s ear during the 
“of slaughter. Just to give you some idea of the problem, here is a brief 
summary of the different types of machines in different plants. Various types 
Beaters; All Bright Nell machine, Kramer machine, Baby Boss, Boss U 
hine, Perrin machine, Anco Beater. That is not the whole problem. Take 
me type of machine operating at different spots. Here is a Boss U beater 
operates at a speed of 155 r.p.m. and another one at 94 r.p.m. 


By Mr. Totzke: 
he lace was Coe out bly Ok piece of Ep a —— ee whole ear 


its vould vary. fiom rvs 4b tex cee and we have heen ee ee 
correct method of weighing; we now have a scale that will register the 
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weight and print this weight on the tags, and we believe it to be sufficie 
accurate for this purpose. It will mean that in certain plants such.as two p 
in Toronto, one in Winnipeg and one in Calgary that operate at such a hig 
speed as to require two scales; and divide the rail to do this job; but in the 2 
of any plant operating under 300 hogs per hour one scale is sufficient. Over t 
speed; to get accurate weights it will require two scales. These are some of t 
mechanical problems we have been working out for the past three or four yea 

Our present live grades are not adaptable to rail grading. At least we 
that they can be improved on, and so we have been experimenting and te 
slaughtered hogs to find just what might be suitable grades. I would like 
review some of this information. Here is a kill of 4,015 hogs representing 
week’s kill at one plant. These are northwestern Ontario hogs mainly, bu 
included in this kill are nine carloads of southwestern Ontario hogs. The stand: 
of grades used were three grades of bacon. You may call them 1, 2 and 3, 
lean, leanest and prime. We are trymg to make them comparable to th 
standard of grades set up for export bacon which I mentioned to you last we 
We have our standards for export bacon, and in those standards are three b 
grades with different weight ranges of 50 to 55 Ib Wiltshires—56 to 60 Ib, 6. 
65 lb and 66 to 70 Ib. 

There are the three selections, number 1 selection, number 2 selection 
number 3 selection. Those are the grades for export bacon, and we ha 
endeavoured to set up grades for rail grading that would be comparable to these 
grades. Therefore, we have number 1, number 2 and number 3 bacon. 

Mr. Torzkr: Would the witness explain the purpose of these machines? 

The Witness: They are for cleaning the hog, taking off the hair and el 
ing the hog. After the hog is scalded they go through these machines. 
majority of beaters revolve at various rates of speed, and during this proces 
the hog is thoroughly eleaned and the hair is taken off. It is during this prt 
cess that the ear tags are lost, and’ that is our difficulty. I am citing thes 
problems to show the variety of conditions we are up against. One tag 
come through one plant with a certain type of machine and in another ] 
the machine might revolve at double the speed and the tag would be torn ow 
For the purpose of identifying we are working on two angles—one is the tatto 
and another is the ear tag. We developed the tattoo perfectly satisfactori 
but we did not consider it would be efficient under country conditions, loadi 
hogs in bad weather, because the ink might freeze and so forth; while it 
perfectly satisfactory under controlled conditions we did not feel it would 
satisfactory for general trade practice. Therefore, we returned to the tag 
to develop a tag that should stay in the ear. We have solved this problem ni 
much with changing the tag as correcting the operation of the plants. To gin 
you an example: one plant that we were experimenting in was losing an averag 
of 43 per cent of the tags. We put a mechanic in the plant and he watched 1 
hogs going through and noted where the tags were being torn off. The n 
week by making slight alterations in the mechanics of the beater and by ma‘ 
certain mechanical corrections we cut our loss of tags down to 2 per cent i 
week, and to-day we feel that we have solved the matter of identification. — 

Mr, Lucas: What are our difficulties here in Canada in dealing with 
question as compared with those, say, of Denmark and Holland? os 

Witness: Their plants operate at a very slow speed, as compared w 
Canadian plants. 4 


By Mr. Totzke: 

Q. Has not the distance from the abattoirs in our country something to 
with it too?—A. We have a problem there in regard to settiement—to gettin 
the settlement back—but as far as the tag itself is concerned the distance shoul 
be no factor. — 


———— a a Bey! at ee peat aaa 
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ly idea was that that was a deterrent to the use of the rail grade sys- 
A. It is. For instance, take the case of hogs loaded in Alberta and going 
gh to Montreal in some cases. probably, stopping at Winnipeg, where half 
lot is sold and the balance goes on to Montreal. That presents a problem. 
feo. by Mr. Pickel: 

~Q. What was the trouble with the ear tags; were they torn out?—A. Are 
referring to the Danish tag? 

Q. Our tags?--A. They would tear the ear right out. The tag itself would 
y clinched. 

To continue with carcass standards; we have made two other grades for 
ork that is not suitable for export; and what we will cali pork carcasses which 
ill come into the domestic trade. 

ae 2 We have these five grades—three grades of bacon and two grades of pork— 
_and these are divided into the various weight ranges: 120 lbs. to 130 lbs, 131 lbs. 
to 140 Ibs., 140 lbs. to 165 lbs., and so on.. Those weights are comparable to 
_ our Wiltshire selections of 60 Ibs. to 65 lbs., ete. 

____ Returning to this kill of 4,015 hogs. As I described, they are Central 
Ontario selection except for the nine car lots that were from southwestern 
Ontario. Sixty-two per cent of those carcasses went into our Wiltshire grades 
of 1, 2, and 3, and 33 per cent of this kill were classified into the pork grade. 
at hardly gives you the whole picture, because there were 6 per cent of those 
that were light and 3-3 per cent that were heavy, which would bring your per- 
centage of carcasses graded according to type into pork down to about 28 per 
cent. 

_ Here is a carload of western Canada hogs. There were 49 per cent in the 
acon grades and 41 per cent went into pork. I might say that was a fairly 
good load of western Canada hogs. 

re ‘Here is probably a more representative group of 445 western Canada hogs, 
__ and only 29 per cent of those went into the three top grades of bacon and 64 per 
cent were graded into pork. 


By Mr. Totzke: 

_ Q. What was the reason for the 64 per cent; were they heavies or lights? 
-A. No, very largely type. In this particular kill 70 were light hogs; under 
-pound carcasses, and eight were heavies. That would mean that the balance 
ere graded for type and finish. 

- Q. Because they were not of the bacon type?—A. Yes. Because they were 
of the bacon type. Here is a kill of 1,260 hogs. Seventy-one per cent of 
e hogs graded in the bacon grade. These were Ontario hogs, including five 
ds of southwestern Ontario hogs, ana 71 per ¢ent went into the three grades of 
con. As I described, however, there are five different weight ranges. The 
product that is most desirable to ship is 55 to 65-pound Wiltshire, and out of 
those 1,260 hogs there were only 28 per cent that qualified within those weights, 
although they were the right type, properly finished, good carcasses. They 
e light weights between 120 and 130, or heavy, weighing 176 and 185—either 
heavy or too light. They were a suitable type with desirable conformation 


What steps is the department taking to get a larger percentage of these 
into the bacon types?—A. Do you mean in the way of field work? 
Yes?—A. We have a number of policies that our graders are devoting a 
iderable part of their time to, starting at the foundation, and we have an 
register policy which is similar to the testing stations that they have 
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in Denmark and Suede This policy provides a cieee a pure aa dodk Fou 
pigs are slaughtered from a litter. A record is kept of the time they are on feed 
and the carcasses when slaughtered are cut and scored according to balance and 
eveness of fleshing, with the idea of measuring the utility value of this stoc 
the maturity index or thrift, and the utility value of the carcasses. That is t 
foundation of all our work. In addition we have feeding competitions—wha 
are known as bacon litter competition for commercial swine men, and = h 
made some remarkable records. 

Q. What progress has been made from year to year along that line? | 
you give us a comparison of the years?—A. You mean the improvement? — 

Q. What progress has been made in getting a better type of bacon hog 
the market?—A. The final analysis of result of these policies is indicated in” 
the grading percentage submitted last week. That is the only way you can 
measure the improvement that has taken place. 


By Mr. Totzke: as a 

Q. We export nothing but the bacon type of carcass, do we? Do any 

the pork grades go to export at all?—A. Yes, at certain times, as I deseril 
last week, there are times when the packer must export lower grades to get 
sufficient volume when there is not enough good selection. e: 
Q. There is not as much demand for the pork grades as bacon?—A. Lower 
grades suffer a severe discount on the British market. Last year the pr 
ranged between the best Canadian and the poorest Canadian was as much 
ten to twelve shillings for certain weeks owing to the lower grade quality shipp 
Q. With regard to our domestic market, would it absorb more of the bae 
type than the ordinary pork type?—A. The bacon type hog is just as suitabl 
and probably more suitable for 90 per cent of our domestic trade as any ot 
type of hog. As a matter of fact, a larger number of the smaller packers wh 
are doing nothing but a domestic business, are buying the best hogs. Whe 
say the best hogs I mean the bacon type hog. It is true that there is a limit 
market for what we call shop hogs or lightweight butchers, let me say, at boti 
extremes of the Dominion, Vancouver and Montreal. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. That would be consumed chiefly as fresh meat?—A. Yes, the shop 
trade. 


By Mr. Totzke: : 
Q. Would they go into sausages too?—A. No. They are just sold as car 


casses. They are not even scored. They are about 100 to 120 pound lightweigl 
carcasses and they go into the butcher —— and the seh cuts ther | 
himself. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. You have set up an export standard, have you not?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Lucas: Will that export standard allow the shippers to delve dov 
and take this poor class of pork and ship it overseas? of 


The Witness: At the present time there is nothing to prohibit the packe 
digging down, as you say, and exporting a poor quality of pork. 


Mr. Picken: Do they not get any bacon at all out of the butchers? 
The Witness: Yes; they ship it overseas, as I described. 


Mr. Picket: Why is it that in Montreal they often refuse to buy the acleal 
unless they get the whole bunch of undergrades too? 


The Wirness: I cannot answer that question sir. 
Hon. Mr. Weir: What was the question? 
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. That Auld be td practice of the trade?—-A. The answer to it is this: 
ot a definite policy of the trade, but a plant is looking for volume as 
quality. They want selection, but if they do not get these hogs some- 
se will, and volume is of just as much importance to a packing plant as 


could make a certain amount af Bee ee providing ae are cohne proper 
eights, but there is very little Cumberland trade, 
: ‘What about hams?—A. Hams, yes; but here is your problem: If you 
hip a volume of hams you are left with the rest of the carcass to sell locally, 
id you make a condition in the market of being short on hams, and your prices 
: 1 be out of relation to the rest of your pork cuts; therefore, you cannot build 
a trade on ham trade alone. The value of the Wiltshire trade is that the shippers 
sell the whole hog at one operation; whereas if you ship Cumberlands you get the 
nt quarter left; if you ship hams you have the middle and the front quarter 
» As a matter ‘of fact the Cumberland tr ade is a very very small trade to-day. 
[In so far as the Cumberland trade is concerned, there used to be a fair volume 
from western Canada. 
— Q. What is the differential between the Cumberland and the select bacon 
ides on the British market?—A. That varies. For instance, our bacon prices 
fast year. For our Wiltshires alone, the high and the low, the price for our 
poorest and the price for our best quality would narrow down at certain times 
o four shillings, and other times twelve shillings. 
~Q. How would the Cumberland compare with the lowest grade of selects? 
uld it not demand just about an equal price?—A. Yes, at times they did; 
but there is a very limited market for Cumberlands. On ‘the other hand, the 
es is left with a portion of the carcass that he has to sell to the domestic 


. Why did they tice select hogs last week in Montreal? I understand 
at the selects were put in a pen. Why did the packer refuse them?—A. The 
acker did not refuse to buy hogs, sir, last week. 

_Q..Have I been misinformed?—A. The fact of the matter is that the buyer 
a $9.65 on the hogs. There were certain hogs that moved in the market last 
ek at 94 cents with discounts on the lights and heavies; no discounts on the 
chers, and a premium on the selects. The packers bid $9. 65 for bacons with 
‘premium on selects and discount on butcher grade, and the trade refused to sell 
t that differential. The hogs did not move off the market, but that was the 
ers’ offer on the hogs. 

Q. I am given to understand there were a large number of hogs in Montreal, 
ut unless the packer got the cut-backs, he would not buy the selects?—A. The 
r bought selects and bacons this week, and he bought butchers separately. 
ee But he refused last week?—A. He aed last week. 

‘He refused to buy them unless he got the cut-backs?—A. The trade would 
L sell them any other way sir. They refused to sell the hogs at any price. 

-Q. They did not refuse to sell the selects??-A. They fee a standing offer for 
day at that price, $9.65; therefore I cannot see how you can state that the 
er refused to buy them. 

am informed that that is the fact, and I think Dr. Pickel knows about 
me conditions, that on that day they refused to buy the select hog without 
ting cut- backs?—A. That may be true. Sometimes that does happen; as 
<] lained th — be a matter of volume. 
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Q. Coming back to the export standard, does the export standard at 
eae time permit a packer to ship inferior grades?—A. Yes, those ca: 
shipped. : ; 

Q. Do you think there should be a remedy there; do you think there sho 
be a standard set under which they could not ship?—A. Yes, absolutely, if 
had a sufficient volume of good hogs to satisfy our exports. Until we can | 
enough good hogs to satisfy the exports, that cannot be done. For instan 
IT mentioned this last week—all the select hogs marketed in Canada totalled ai 
522,000. A lot of these select hogs went into small plants in the domestic t 
These plants are not under inspection, and they are not available for expo: 
Offhand, I would say that 25 per cent of those select. hogs slaughtered in su 
plants were not available for export. ‘ 


By Mr. Totzke: 
Q. You say that there are a number of plants that are not under inspectio 
—A. Yes. 
Q. Not under any inspection at all?—A. Not so far as health is conce 
Q. Grading?—A. Yes, grading; but I am talking of a federal inspectioi 
health. A plant cannot export any meat, even from one province to ano 
unless there is a health inspection. ; 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. The mere fact that you are exporting these undergrades does not 
any reflection on our selects. Does that tend to depress the price, the shipp 
of those under the right grade?—A. I do not understand your question. 

Q. I mean, does it not have a tendency to depress the price. The fact th 
we are shipping inferior grades does not tend to depress the price?—A. Yes, 
think it does. We should not be shipping inferior grades. ee 

Q. We cannot ship all selects?—A. We should have enough good hog 
satisfy the trade. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Is not the shipping of inferior Canadian products into the British marl 
likely to prejudice our position more and more?—A. I quite agree with you t 
we should be shipping nothing but No. 1 and No. 2 bacon overseas. I quite agr 
with that. I thought I had some figures of our monthly exports for last ye 
but I do not see them here. The point is this: If the packer is limited, and y 
say he cannot ship anything but No. 1 and No. 2 and we have an excess ov 
our domestic requirements, then the poor quality is left on our own market 
is just a question of whether shipping the lower quality for even a lower 
to clear our domestic market is of more value than saying it cannot be expo 

Q. Is not the education of the Canadian producer very important, too? 
long as he can get rid of the inferior type of hog he is going to continue to 
them. If there was more disparity and he came to realize that it was a m 
of dollars and cents, he would get into the better type hog much quicker ?. 
There is a difference in the price. Just because it is exported does not m 
that it is not bought at a cheaper price. ° 

Q. If it were prohibited to export any of the inferior quality, it would depr 
the price to a greater extent, would it not?—A. It would depress the price o1 
the domestic market. 2 

Q. That would come back home to the producer and impress him quic 
than probably anything else?—A. I quite agree with the principle that the est: 
lishing of our position, both with respect to quality and quantity, particula 
quality, on the British market, is of vital importance. 
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ou know. what the Denmark situation is along that lme?—A. Very 
‘They are in a very favourable position. They have been working on this 
rket for-years. Their produet 1 is very excellent. We have a long way to go 


<a Mr. WEIR pe rsuongid) Hee standard is much stricter. 


2 The best of our hogs are as good as the Danes’; Sal when 
yc start to oe alt that is where we lag behind. 


ty Mr. Totzke: 


Q. It is not only the quality of our product in regard to the British market, 
is it not also the continuity of supply?—A. Yes, you have another problem 
speaking of the matter of what you shall ship. We have a quota, 280,000,000 
mds, for a five-year period. What Britain is actually doing is regulating her 
rketing, or just turning a tap so as to regulate supplies and keep prices at an 
m level. Every other country is strictly on a quota. They know exactly how 
ch bacon is coming in from Denmark and other countries. 


| By Mr. Mullins: 


_ Q. This figure is not what the British market will take?—A. We have an 
untimited supply. We can ship as much as we like up to 280,000,000. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


_ Q. We can ship more than we can supply?—A. We only shipped 25 per cent 
f our volume last year. If we this year ship much more—we shipped last year 
75,000,000 pounds—— 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. Did we ship 75,000, 000 pounds?—A. Approximately 75,000,000 pounds. 
oe quota next year is going to be about on the same basis. If we demonstrate 
ring five years we can only ship 40,000,000 to 50,000,000 pounds of bacon, that 
is about the quota we are going to get on any new negotiations that are negoti- 
ed. Therefore the importance of shipping on a volume basis as well as a 
aed pee That is the point I am trying to emphasize. 


‘By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


- Q. You think the quota is liable to be reduced before the end of five years 
f we do not move our numbers up? 


Mr. Boyes: There is a question at this particular time as to whether it 
uld not pay us to allow some of the cheaper grade of pork to go in, in order 
keep up the quota? 

: Wrrness: That is just the point I am raising with this gentleman, although 
in rinciple I can agree with him, that we should ship nothing but good quality, 
we should have enough good ‘quality to supply that market. 


a8 Mr. Totzke: 

Q. The thing is general throughout Canada. The type of hog raised 
oughout Canada is the bacon type. There is no particular demand for any 
other type in Canada?—A. Coming back to that point about the domestic 
arket, I would just like to make this clear: There is a limited market for 
1at you might call a shop hog, a good lightweight hog; but if our hogs are all 
od bacon type hogs, we have no alternative market. We are then always in 


ae is also the best ie for our domestic market. We have two bids every 
me whereas if our hogs are not suitable for export when the opportunity 
esents itself, we are not in a position to avail ourselves of the market. That 
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Q. Then we should endeavour by Siheae to. raise a hater type?—A. T 
is what we have been endeavouring to do as far as possible. 


By Hon. Mr, Motherwell: 


Q. The Canadian demand for bacon is of practically the same natur 
the British demand; the demand is for about the same quality?—A. Ni 
per cent, yes. 

QO: TA other words, we appreciate good bacon as wall as they do ane 
ready to pay for it?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Porteous: 


Q. In endeavouring to educate our people to raise a better type of | 
you say we have a long way to go before we raise a hog that will equal 
Danish hog. How long do we think it would take us before we can overt 
them, ten years?7—A. We have made some remarkable progress in the last } 
years. Take for instance, Ontario: the packing plants in Ontario in Janua 
and February of this year show select hogs amounted to 27-5 per cent, witht 
volume of 71,000 hogs eqprona a There was only 8 per cent butcher 1 

‘9 per cent heavies and 4 per cent lights. Or in other words, all the hogs 
were in the two desirable grades, bacons and selects, except for. about 13. 
cent. When you move to Western Canada, I agree that looking at the figure - 
you have a different picture; but you have different conditions. During tl - 
past three or four years, a lot of the farmers have turned from grain farmin 
to hog raising. The hog production in Alberta increased about 400,000 in thr 
years. That brought into the business of hog raising a number of farme 
who were pr eviously grain farmers. They started in this game with no expe 
ence in regard to feeding and good husbandry. Taking these factors into cor 
sideration, I think our progress has been satisfactory. =: 


By Mr, Gobeil: 


Q. Have you got the percentage of bacons and selects in the provine 
Quebec?—A. It is about nine per cent. z 

Q. And what is it in Ontario?—A. Twenty-seven for the hogs killed 
Ontario. Of course, some Ontario hogs come to Montreal and are killed 
there. The figures I quoted you are for the hogs killed in Ontario. oo 

Q. Do you not think that that is due to the lack of legislation in Quebec 
to enforce the regulations? Is that not the reason for the low percentage i 
Quebec?—A. I believe so. I am satisfied that is a fact. 

Q. It is very oe Our percentage is so low that there must | b 


certain local demand eae that has an influence on it. 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Q. Have you not the figures by counties?—A. I beg your pardon? 
Q. Have you not the figures by counties?—A. For Ontario, yes, I have 
the figures by counties. 
Q. In furtherance of Mr. Gobeil’s remarks, it would be very interesting to. 
take the different counties in Ontario, moving to the Montreal market. 
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ve you the answer to Mr. Tummon’s aeeuion: The figures you have 
uebec include what? Do they include hogs shipped from Ontario to 
Montreal market?—A. No, the figures I gave you last week are for the hogs 
mating in Quebec. , 


By Mr. Tummon: 


Not on the Montreal market?—A. No; the Montreal market has hogs 
western Canada. They get about 25 per cent of their hogs from western 
1é oy 62 per cent from Ontario, and the balance are Quebec hogs. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Did you say that 62 per cent of the hogs received on the Montreal mar- 
came from Ontario?—A. 62 per cent last year. 

-Q. 62 per cent of the kill came from Ontario?—A. Hogs on the stockyards; 
ir total kill would be more than that. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


_ Q. Have you the number of hogs in Quebec in relation to the number in 
Ontario? In Ontario you gave 71,000 selects; have you the numbers for Que- 
yec?—A. No, but I can get it. I gave it to you for Jast year, but I have not got 
‘it just up to date. Take eastern Ontario, Dundas county. In 1923 they graded 
er cent selects, in 1933 it had dropped to 9-5 per cent, and they reduced their 
opr duction by 6,700 hogs. Only three counties in eastern Ontario increased 
ir production. Here is the report. I shall not read the counties, but here are 
rops: In 1923, 20 per cent, 1933, 7-4 per cent; 17-7 in 1923, 8-6 in 1933; 
4 in 1923, 14-8 in 1933; 21-7 in 1923, 10-9 in 1933; 19-3 in 1923, 8-5 in 1933: 
es 16-2 in 1923, 10-8 in 1933; 18-6 in 1923, 5-3 in 1933; 18-0 in 1923, 13-0 in 
ae 3- 15-7 in 1923, 13-3 in 1933; 15-6 in 1923, 7-3 in 1933; 16-4 in 1923, 8-8 
in 1933. That covers the counties of Dundas, Frontenac, Glengarry, Hastings, 
ark, Leeds, Lennox and Addington, Prescott, Prince Edward, Renfrew, Rus- 
€ nd Stormont, all in eastern Ontario. 


Mr. Torzke: What do you think is the cause of that? 
_ Mr. Tummon: Does that cover Hastings? 
- The Wirness: Yes, from 24-7 down to 14:8. 


oe 
By Mr. Weir (Macdonald): 


Q. You started grading in 1924?—A. We started grading in 1922. The 
ion in 1923 was 52,000 odd hogs, and the production in 1933, 35,000 hogs. 


In the production. 
What about the grades? 
They graded 17-8 per cent selects in 1923, and 24-4 in 
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Mr. Berrranp: The other day I think you made a remark to the effe 
that the low grade of hogs delivered to the market in Montreal, from the eastern 
part of Ontario and Quebec, was due to the lack of enabling legislation in the — 
province of Quebec. I am probably not reporting you accurately, but that is 
the essence of what you said?—A. The essence of it is this, the trading method 
that has been practised on the Montreal market in my opinion has been largely _ 
the cause of lack of improvement and the reduction in production in this area 
As I explained the other day, the farmer has no incentive to improve from the — 
raising of low grade butcher hogs. He looks over the fence and sees the farmer — 
on the next farm who is trying to raise good hogs; not able to get any more for 
them— 

Q. That declaration of yours interests me to a great extent, so I took the 
trouble to go to the Bureau of Statistics and got statistics on the prices paid for 
hogs in the Montreal market for the last ten years?—A. Yes. : 

Q. In looking over these statistics I find that the incentive to produce a 
better hog in that district is not there, and it is due to the fact that the price — 
that is paid on the Montreal market for butchers at that time, was over and — 
above bacon prices. That is according to the statistics. So I imagine if a farmer | 
in that district can sell pork on the market, which he has not got to look after 
to the same extent as he would the better class, and which will yield hima _ 
better price, he will not have much incentive even if you tried to pass laws to 
that effect. In a situation such as this, do you think that you would help the _ 
producers very much?—A. The answer to that is simply this sir— a 

Q. I have the statistics with me so far as prices are concerned, and I can 
prove them?—A. You can prove that the prices for bacons and butchers were 
relatively on the same level on the Montreal markets. 3 

Q. I am talking about butchers being above bacons?—A. You are talking 
of the average weighted prices. The average weighted price but the quotation 
would be the same, The factor that makes the average weighted price different, 
‘e zou have a higher percentage of butcher hogs, and so the average price is 

iigher, 

Q. I am talking about the statistics?—A. Your statistics are on the aver- 
age weighted prices, and it is right, because butchers probably average 5.55 
and bacons may be 5.50. That is due, when taking the average weighted price, 
to the fact that you have a higher percentage of butchers than you have of the 
bacon grade. What actually happens on the Montreal market is this. These 
grades are not sold on their merits. That is the point I am raising. Your bacons 
and butchers, these two grades, are sold together, and offered to the trade to- 
gether. The trade averages the price. The man who is selling bacon and select ~ 
hogs on the Montreal market is not getting as much, relatively speaking, in the 4 
Montreal market. It is higher than any other on account of the flat prices: but 
relatively speaking he is not getting as much for good grades as he is a the 
poor grades, and it is the good grades that are selling lower grades. The reason 
for that is this: If you take the better grade out and sell it separately, as we 
are asking or suggesting, if you take the bacon grade out and sell it on its 
merits, and take the butcher grade out and sell it on its merits, I am satisfied 


the butcher grade will not sell for anything near the price of the bacon grade 
If it were allowed to stand on its merits, it would not. — oe 


By Mr. Totzke: oe a 
Q. Even in Montreal?—A. Yes. 
Q. With the local market?—A. With the local market. 


By Mr. Bertrand: 
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r price than ey can on any other market?—A. Yes; because, as I ex- 
ined a short time ago, they have enough of a bacon grade to bring up the 
erage. In other words they take about 15 cents less for bacon and get 15 
ents more for butchers in the Montreal market. Now, let me put it this way. I 
ave here the figures which will give you a general picture. Why should hogs 
that are adjacent to the Toronto market, within 20 miles of the Toronto mar- 
et, come through to Montreal? 
Q. Because, apparently, there is a local demand for that type—aA. Yes; 
_ then there are good hogs that are 200 miles nearer to Montreal that are coming 
to Toronto; therefore, Toronto is paying a higher price for good hogs. 
mh. L quite agree ‘with that. I am not opposing the producing of the best 
logs that we can secure if by that means we are able to secure the British mar- 
et for select bacons and compete with others, but apparently there is a situation 
n the Montreal market controlled by the local demand, and so far as the 
tatistics are concerned, I cannot see that you can count very much on changing 
hat and improving the grade we have?—A. All I am asking or suggesting is, 
o far as the Montreal market is concerned, instead of putting the butcher grade 
ind the bacon grade in together and making one grade, separate them. Naturally 
when you put those bacon hogs with the butcher hogs it improves the average 
quality of that run of hogs. All we are asking is that these two grades be sold 
eparately on their merits. 
_ Q. I have interviewed a few of the drovers and they tell me that they 
ould rather sell the select bacon in Toronto but insofar as the general run of 
hogs is concerned, they would rather sell them in Montreal?—A. Yes. 


Mr. Gosein: That would simply mean that the province of Quebec is con- 
demned to raise a low type of hog. 


Mr. Tummon: The Montreal buyer simply averages the price over the 
whole thing. 


_ Wirness: No, just on the two-grades. At one time they did and recently 
—I cannot tell you the date—they agreed to pay a premium on selects. Now 
they are paying a premium on selects. There has always been a differential 
on heavies and lights. The differential on lights is lower in Montreal than on 
other markets as the figures I gave you the other day showed, because there 
s a little better market for them; but they do sell or were selling, their bacon 
ae butchers on an average price. They were not separating those grades for 
sale. « 

: By Mr. Bertrand: 


Q. Can you tell us how much bacon has been exported from the Montreal 
market, from Montreal as hog bacon?—A. I could not tell you. We have no 
figures for each plant. Up until about a year ago there was practically no 
xport. from Montreal. 

__ Q. Practically no export from Montreal. Consequently, the local demand 
controls the market there?—A. Yes, the local demand controls the market 
_ there; but there is a considerable high quality trade in Montreal. There is a 
rtain trade in lower quality. 


By Mr. Gobeil: | 


~ Q. You have just said there was a premium paid for selects on the Mont- 
al market?—A. Yes. 

 Q. Well, 75 per cent of the farmers in my constituency claim that they 
not getting that premium?—A. I believe that probably to be quite true, sir. 
. Q. What is the cause?—A. Well, it is not being paid to the farmers, ‘that 
all. The drover gets it or puts it in his average price. 
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Q. And there is no way to force the drover to iby | it?—A. Not withou 
enabling legislation. 

Q. That is what I wanted to have well established, because I know th 
farmers are not getting their premiums for selects in Quebee—in my district 
anyway. 


By Mr. Weir (Macdonald) : 

Q. Is there enabling legislation in all the provinces?—A. There are three 
provinces that have not. a 
Q. Have Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta?—A. All the western prov- a 
inces except British Columbia. 


By Br. Boyes: 
Q. They all have it except British Columbia?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Smith: ‘a 

Q. The practice followed in Montreal is really a deterrent to the improve: - 
ment of our grades throughout the whole of Canada?—A. It is because the — 
market in Montreal affects all Canada. There are hogs drawn from every — 
province that raises hogs except the Maritime Provinces and British Columbia. — 


By Mr. Gobeil: x 
Q. But that applies just the same to the province of Quebec?—A. Yes, * 
That is the only market that affects it. a 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. The situation in Montreal does not affect the quality of the export 
trade at all, in that there is no export from Montreal?—A. They have been 
exporting lately. 

Q. Since we have had a quota applied to us in the British markets, has 
there been any quantity exported from Montreal?—A. I could not tell you what 
the volume is. They are exporting a fairly good quality of hogs from Montrea 
now. As a matter of fact, those plants are buying the best hogs in western Can- 
ada on direct shipment. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. And no doubt they are shipping their best qualities to the Old Land?—A 
Yes, absolutely. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Are they shipping any of that inferior quality to the Ola Country ?—A. a 
No. They have to go into western Canada and western Ontario to get their hogs 
for export. eS 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


@. When did they start to pay the premium of $1 per hog in Montreal?—A._ 
Well, I should know—I think it is about two years ago. ee 
Q. That shows they are getting closer to your better grades. 


By Mr. Pickel: 


Q. It is a longer time than that?—A. No. They always have—the redeee 5 ; 
Co-operative, I mean when they came fe an agreement to all do it. Was that 
more than two years ago? a 

Q. I know it is more than two years ago that the farmers have been supposed 
to get the $1 on selects. I have always contended that they do not get it.—A. a 
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e hogs sold ‘by Federal Co-operative were always sold on grade in Montreal. 
ere was no agreement established on premiums on the Montreal market until 
—I think it is two years ago. 


By Mr. Gobeil: 


~ Q. When you say that the premium is paid you mean it is paid by the packer 
the drover?—A. Right, sir. 

- Q. And our complaint is that the drovers are not returning that premium 

of $1 to the farmers?—A. Yes. 

Ro Q. That is our complaint. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. If you were half-way between Toronto and Montreal and had gathered 
arload of hogs through the country which market would you go to?—A. As- 
ing that both markets were in proper relationship to each other? 
Q. No. If you were a farmer and had a carload of hogs which market 
uld you go to, Montreal or Toronto?—A. That would depend on the relation 
‘the price. 
Q. No. You are a shipper. Which is the best market for you?—A. Are you 
king, sir, about the competition on the market? 
-Q. I am talking about which is the better market, Montreal or Toronto?— 
Well, here is what the shippers say— 
Q. Is this not the case? Is there not more competition on the Montreal 
rket than on the Toronto market?—A. Absolutely. There is no competition 
the Toronto market. 
_ Q. That is the point I want to get at?—A. Yes, but I wish to go further and 
y this, that because there is no competition on the Toronto market I am not 
intimating that there is no competition. The competition has long since removed 
m the Toronto market out into the country. There are a comparatively 
ge number of packing plants operating in the country and that is where the 
competition is. The packer in Toronto has got to reach out and compete with 
e packers in their own territory. Because there is no competition in the 
Toronto market does not intimate that there is no competition, because the plants 
n Toronto have to compete with the plants, say, at Kitchener, or they have to 
aw hogs passing through Stratford. 
Q. Tam talking about a load of hogs half-way between Toronto and Mont- 


_ Mr. Tummon: Your load of hogs is at Belleville. 


By Mr. Mullins: 


Q. Is there not more competition for various grades of hogs in Montreal and 
better outlet than there is in other markets—Winnipeg, Toronto or any of the 
iers?—A. I do not agree to that. I will put it this way. I will answer your 
r question first. To the average drover the Montreal market is the last 
ket he wants to sell on for this reason: he is liable to take a real loss, or he 
‘make a lot of money. The market is liable to go up or down and he would 
h prefer to take a guaranteed price from the packer when he knows he is 
ing a certain definite price, but on the Montreal market he may either lose 
lf a dollar a hundredweight or he may make half a dollar. As regards com- 
‘ition ‘on the Montreal market, the Montreal market of necessity must be 
re because they have a limited local supply of any class of stock. This 
rket has got to buy from 60 to 70 per cent of their requirements in competition 
h Toronto, Winnipeg, Calgary or Edmonton and they have got to get this 
past those markets. The same thing applies with respect to all classes of 
mek, because they have not got a local supply. In that respect Montreal 
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markets must always pay a price that will draw hogs past Winnipeg and draw 
hogs past Toronto. In that particular respect Montreal is different to any other — 
market in Canada. : 4 
Q. Now, I will ask this other question. I am not in favour of hog grading, 
although I want it distinctly understood that I think the hog grader can do good 
work out in the country teaching the farmers what type of hog is needed. I 
have a letter here from Souris, Manitoba that is staggering. I will read a a 
portion of it. The hog grader picks out selects and when they go to Von : 
he finds he has got bacons. This letter came in this morning’s mail. 


Mr. Torzxe: Is this a department hog grader who picked out the selects? 
Mr. Muturs: I am speaking of the hog grader. 


Tue Acting CHairMAN: Would you read the letter. Perhaps it would be i 
better to put the letter on record and there would be no misunderstanding. 


Mr. Muuuins: This is from Souris, and he says:— 


A short time after the grading came into use the agricultural society 
of Souris sent to the department for a man to come to Souris who under- _ 
stood the grading and give the farmers a demonstratien on hog grading _ 
and what tyne a hog the market demanded. In due time they sent one | 


stockyards, Sains and two of my “breeding were Selented and Bed a 
The grader stated these hogs were the ideal type and was what the grades 
demanded, when the returns came back they were again graded in Win- 
nipeg and stated they were bacons not selects. 


Now, there is no premium on bacon as far as grading is concerned, there is a a 
man who stated in this house to my friend here and to Mr. Porteous that he ~ 
had a carload of hogs on the Montreal market and he put them in and said to 
the grader, “ Go in and erade those hogs for John Smith”; and he went in and _ 
got 8 or 10—7 or 8 select hogs. He took the same car of hogs and he moved _ 
them over here into another pen—pen No. 40, and he said to the hog grader, “Go _ 
in and grade this man’s hogs,” and they graded 7 or 8 selects. He took them — 
over and put them in another pen—the same car of hogs—and he said, “ Grade — 
those hogs.” He graded them and got 7, 8 or 10 selects. He did it all the timeon — 
the same car of hogs. 


Mr. Torzxe: Was it the same grader? 


Mr. Muuurns: I do not know; but he got one car of hogs graded four ‘ame . 
and he got selects out of it each time. The point J want to make before this 
committee is that five cars of hogs were bought in Winnipeg on order from — ; 
Montreal and they wired at the same time to sell out the selects and he sold 
out 84 selects in Winnipeg and filled them out with cutback hogs, enough to aug 
fill out the five cars of hogs, and when the cars came to Winnipeg the hog grader 
Said,“ What number of selects did you have in Winnipeg in these five cars?” _ 
He said, ‘ ‘eighty-four.” The grader said, “Well, I have been through them, and 
I ean only find eighty.” Mow that reminds was made to Dr. Pickel, and he 
knows. I could not tell you this the other day. I think I told him to tell the 
Minister. Did he tell you? 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: He said it was at the beginning of the hog grading, 1923, I 
think he said; but he also stated there was no criticism now at all with the hog a 
grading. f 
Mr. Muuuins: Now, that is a statement he is going to make either here or _ 
before the price spreads committee as to hog grading. Now, I have no fault 
with hog graders, only I do not think they are necessary. I have spent fifty — 
years of my life in this business and I have watched conditions. I only touched 
hogs once. I took 47,000 hogs to Toronto and got a trimming twenty years ago 
and I learned what singers were. I do not want to have anything to do with 
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rour selects. The only thing you are talking about is $1 premium that is given to 
» farmer, but when they take the cut-backs, the farmer gets as much as $7 
acar. The packers are not asking for this. They do not ask to do away with 
pede. I am looking after my farmers, and the requests that I am getting 
rom my constituency in the country. Now, in the matter of finishing the hog you 
use the hog grader. Fhe Minister does not need to do away with them, 
eause I think they could be used that way. They are students of Agricultural 
olleges and ought to be able to tell the farmer what type of hogs he can use. 
Now, the bacon hog makes a good Cumberland cut. The ham on a bacon hog 
s far superior to the ham which is on a Wiltshire cut. Go and look at a Wilt- 
hire cut some day. It has not got the nice plump ham of the bacon hog, and 
_ that bacon hog is being sold and exported as a Cumberland cut, and they have a 
fair trade over on the other side. I stood in the bacon market in England and I 
aw Wiltshire sides sold and Cumberland cuts sold, and I saw where there is 
a good trade for the Cumberland cut. But there is no premium on the bacon hog 
- at all. I think you can do away with the hog graders and send them out to the 
country to teach the farmers what to raise and what the market is asking for. 
_ That is may judgment. I may be wrong. I stand to be corrected. If I am 
_ wrong I will turn right about face. Fifty years of my life has been spent in this 
. business and I have watched the system going on, and I think in the interests of 
the farmers and agriculturists of this country that hog grading should be dis- 
- pensed with. : 

Mr. Torzke: You are not interested in the export market. 
~ Mr. Muturns: Yes; I am. 


Mr. Torzke: You know that our export market cannot be maintained and 
proved unless we have grading, unless we supply the quality of hogs that is 
manded; and that is why I am in favour of grading. 

Mr. Muturns: When you come to that export market, there are workships 
ip in the middle of England that will take these Montreal hogs for rough meats. 
ere is all kind of trade in England for that bacon. I know that we want the 
best in certain parts, by they can consume in the manufacturing areas of England 
this other grade of hog. 

Mr. Torzxe: Will that be enough? 


~ Mr. Mutuins: They do not want a Wiltshire: It is Canadian; it is not Wilt- 
shire. True, we can keep up the standard of our Wiltshire that is sold as Wilt- 
shire, but the other is sold at a lower price and they can ship it and put it on the 
4 con market. That is as near as I can answer that. The same is true with a 
rough bunch of cattle. You can stand in the Liverpool market or up in Leeds 
wr Yorkshire and you can put those rough steers on sale and the finer cattle goes 
o London. So, you have two trades for the beef cattle and two trades for the 
ugher hogs. 

The AcTiInc CHAIRMAN: Mr. Pearsall wishes to make a statement in reply 
0 Colonel Mullins’ statements. I do not think we can accept as evidence the 
statement which Colonel Mullins has made to us regarding something that was 
old him by a gentleman from the west, because that gentleman is not here to 
evidence himself. 


‘Mr. Muuurs: He is here this afternoon. 


The Actinc CHarRMAN: It is a hearsay statement of something that occurred 
al years ago and we could not accord it the same degree of standing as 
dence which is submitted by a gentleman who appears before the committee. 
sh you would allow Mr. Pearsall to make that statement. 


The Witness: I want to make this explanation. I will leave it entirely 
th the committee. First, in respect to Colonel Mullins’ statement I believe 
erms of our quota agreement with Great Britain is that all our bacon must 
f good quality. In regard to a statement of what has happened in respect 
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to grading at various times, I would weleome ovitienee submitted before this com- 
mittee to substantiate that, because I think that those things should not be said 
unless they are true in respect to the way hogs are graded. 

Take the Montreal market, it is the same as any other market. The sta 4 
yards keep a log book on which they record the unloading of every car with — 
the number of hogs and the number of cattle. The same is true with regard to e 
trucks. That log book i is kept in the stockyard office. Our grader has a complete 
list of the receipts for that yard for the day. If hogs were regraded he will — = 
have grading records for more hogs than are shown as actual receipts. Is he 4 
going to stand there and permit that thing to go on?— Every hog in that yard — 
is accounted for. Here is a load of 75 hogs. If he has graded a “load twice he | 
has an extra grading certificate. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. I was very interested in listening to Colonel Mullins’ claim for his farm-_ . 2 
ers in the west. Now, possibly that might suit his farmers in the west, but I am . 
quite confident it will not satisfy the ‘producers of hogs in western Ontario of=@ 
which we have heard such a good record stated in this committee. I wrote to 
a prominent farmer in Middlesex, in my riding, where we have been producing ~ 
hogs for a number of years, and I will read you a short statement here which 4 
will enlighten you to some extent as to what they think of the grading in western 
Ontario. ee 


Mr. Muuuns: Did the Dominion not have anything to do with it? Did 4 
they not pay anything for it? : 


Mr. Wetr (Macdonald): The policy is to work together. I am not inter- — 
ested in who is doing the paying or who is responsible for the general promeuaaaa a 
of the work. It is all the more to the credit of the Dominion govern 
if they were in the picture. I am speaking of the production of that carload of — 
hogs that competed at Toronto, and the gevernments, both the dominion and 
provincial governments very largely had control and supervision of the whole BY 
thing. Now, I am sorry I was not at the meeting a week ago, because some 4 
of the remarks I have to make now may have been covered at that time. The a : 
attempt, as I see it, at the present time. is to turn towards what is cone 
called rail grading from the ordinary grading on the hoof. I would like to direct — 
this question: does the Department of Agriculture think that rail grading will 
provide the same incentive to improve quality back to the farmer as the ore 4 
system does? It is going a little further away from it. Another point in 4 
same regard which I think has an important bearing on it is this: what records 
have we to shew how the graded hogs—that is graded on the hoof—have really 
turned out when slaughtered and graded on the rail, for the different classes of — 
trade that they went in for? There is one feature of this grading on the rail 
that I have not got ‘clearly in mind. I am afraid it is a mechanical difficulty 
that is going to be pretty difficult to deal with. We all appreciate that a large 
number of hogs are going to be moved a long distance. I understand that a flat 
price is intended to ‘be paid when the hogs are purchased, and a certain extra 
remuneration on the basis of the grades. I can conceive that hogs every month _ 
will move on to the open markets, but the thing I am afraid of is that we might 
have a carload of first-class hogs in Manitoba with a high percentage of selects, 
and when they got banged around and bruised in travelling to other markets . 
they would lose their position with regard to grade. That is the fear I have — 
with respect to rail grading: first, the difficulty of getting the price back, and y 
secondly, the trouble that is going to exist with respect to bruises and damages a 
to the live hog before he gets in a position where he can be graded, on account of 
the long distances. a x 
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The Wirnrss: With regard he the matter of settlement, I think I presented 
hat phase the other day. We recognize a problem there, but we are not going 
into this and turn our whole system over immediately. What we want to do is 
ake the hogs that are graded in such a way that they are adaptable for rail 
rading at local points in Ontario. With regard to hogs for grading in Manitoba, 
we realize that for the time being these movements of hogs over long distance 
cannot come under rail grading. This is absolutely voluntary. 

With regard to bruises we will absolutely state in any regulations that are 
rescribed for grades that bruises will not be a factor in determining the quality 
f an animal, because you should not penalize a farmer for bruises when you do 
ot know where those bruises occurred. They might take place at the loading 
station, en route or at the stockyard or in the packer’s pens. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Or at home? 


The Witness: Or at home. For the time being, as far as bruises are con- 
erned, it will be absolutely ignored in determining the grade. Here is a hog 
f select quality of proper type and conformation, and the mere fact that it 
is bruised will not be a defect in the carcass. 


Mr. Weir (Macdonald): Who is going to pay the premium? 
The Witness: The packer says that now. 

Mr. Lucas: How will that affect bacon on the export market? 
~The Witness: That could not be exported. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: I have not very much to say; but there are one 
r two points about the Montreal market and Colonel Mullins’ remarks that I 
_ would like to consider, because Colonel Mullins’ criticism has some foundation 
Init. But I would like to point out to the committee that any species of service 
that depends upon human judgment is bound to be governed by conditions, and 
¢ does not make any difference whether you are referring to the judges of the 
hows or whether you are referring to the judges in the Supreme Court of Canada, 
ou will find people going to the “Privy Council to get an ultimate decision, and 
f there was a body above that body you would find them going there later. No, 
ve must not look for perfection in any direction where the human has to ,be 
depended upon. Well now, having regard to that, I do not think there is any 
‘ Brat difference between the hog grader’s judgement and the judgment of the 
Iges on the show ring. We have what we call line animals, that either go in 
his way, or forward, depending upon the least thing, and that has been always 
me question that took us a long while to get familiar with in regard to the matter 
f grading grain. You may get the break against you one month, but you are 
just as apt to get the break for you the next month; so that in a period of ten 
years you get a square deal. If you are the only one on the rack you will not 
the break against you in grading, you would be out; but if you were continu- 
usly there, you would get your share of the breaks in regard to the line stock. 
he result would be that you would find you would get a square deal in the main. 
_ The situation in Montreal will continue, Mr. Chairman, in my judgment so 
g as you have not enabling legislation to take up the federal grades. I think 
2y are doing wonderfully well in Montreal considering you have not got any 
aw behind the grading system, passed by the provinces. They are improving; 
y are paying the dealer as much as they did at the outset; they are sending 
Itshire sides, which shows they have the market there for the best stuff as 
ll. They have not got away from the old fashioned practice of buying on a 
rate basis, and that is the reason why they throw selects and bacons in 
ether. Even without the necessary law there is a slight improvement. But 
use of the large local market, it is inevitable that a home market will be 
d for out of line stuff, lighter lines or even heavies. This is due to the fact 
they have no enabling legislation and a big variety of demand. They have 
ge population, over a million people, one-tenth of the people of all Canada. 
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That means they have a great diversity, and consequently can give a littl 
better price for out of line or out of grade stuff. I have no doubt the Montreal 
situation will improve; it is not discouraging at all because it happens to be a : 
little bit different from the regular market that we think about. Now, in regard 
to the smaller markets that the witness has spoken of. Take the case of ~ 
Schneider, of Kitchener. He is one of the most ardent advocates of grading. He 
does not do much exporting. His is largely a home market. He demands the 7@ 
very best stuff he can get from the farmer, and he has competition from Toronto. 
I think the witness has given good evidence in regard to that, a good statement — 
in regard to competition there, by the smaller packers such as we have in Kit- 
chener. Schneider’s even send some bacon to the city of Ottawa, because of — 
quality. You cannot convert a short shouldered hog into a high class hog. It ~ 
must be in the blood, and no packer on earth can perform miracles on a poor 
erade hog. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. What is the difference in the cost of producing low grade pork and high 
grade pork?—A. What is the difference in the cost of producing high grade pork _ 
and low grade pork? You can approach this question from this angle: In tests 
at experimental stations there is little difference between the cost of producing _ 
a well bred lard type hog and a well bred bacon type hog. f 

Q. Why not produce the better grade, then?—A, The problem in the country _ 
is this: We have very few well-bred lard type. The hogs that are being pro- 
duced are largely cross breeds, and the well-bred bacon hog. They are raising ~— 
this type in western Ontario. They are not only producing good hogs, but 
increasing production. I would take it that the farmers are satisfied. I was at — 
a meeting of 145 hog producers in Toronto a month or so ago, and this question © 
was asked: Why should we not get more premiums for our select hogs? I — 
replied: You are the men who produce them. What is the difference between 
producing a good hog, a bacon hog, and the butcher hog? The answer im unison ~ 
was, no difference at all. Therefore, why increase the premium on an artificial — 
basis. I think that is the answer to the lower production in eastern Ontario. 
The farmers are discontinuing production themselves in spite of the fact they _ 
are favoured by the highest market in Canada. : pe 


By Mr. Lucas: 


Q. Mr. Pearsall, is it not generally understood that Denmark has been our 
chief competitor in regard to high-class bacon production?—A. Yes. i 

Q. Is it not also a fact that Canada receives the lowest price of any country 
shipping on the British market during last year for bacon?—A. Yes, at times. 

Q. Take the whole year?—A. The point I want to make is this: I want to 7 
show we are behind those other countries in producing high-class bacon. I~ 
probably mentioned this before. In January, 1933, a year ago. The price for 
Canadian bacon, low and high, 44 to 48 shillings. I should have had the volume — 
that was shipped for those months, but it was about 3,000,000 pounds. During — 
the months of June and July we increased our exports up to around seven and 
eight millions; one month we shipped 8,000,000 pounds. The week of the 8th — 
of June the bottom was 50, and the top was 62, a difference of .12 shillings on 
50 shillings, indicating poor quality. ; a 


By Mr, Totzke: er 

Q. Canadian bacon?—-A. Canadian bacon. ~ a 

Q. What was Danish bacon?—A. I have not the prices; I imagine at that 
time the top was probably around 74. We are in this position. We have only es 
a certain percentage of good grade bacon; we have not enough good bacon. — 
We are in the unfortunate position of having to buy our way back jinto th 
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British market. Very often these countries do not appreciate the circumstances. 

n the case of a retailer previously handling Swedish bacon, our agents try to 
mterest him in Canadian bacon instead of something else. To establish our 
oduct we have been going through this process of buying our way back into 
the British market, which has accounted in a certain degree for the differential 
between the prices. It is not really all quality. There is not 12 shillings dif- 
ence between our bacon and Danish bacon. 

@. It is in the name, more than anything else?—A. Yes. As we get our 
rketing avenues established, and keeping in mind that point you raised 
fore, about continuity of supply, then our difficulty of establishing a better 
ice level will be lessened. 


By Mr. Smith: 


Q. Did I understand you correctly to say that not only is the quality of 
con we are shipping to the British market a factor, but volume will be a 
determining factor in future negotiations after the five-year period has ended? 
—A, Absolutely. That is the reason at the present time we have to estimate 
very six months the amount of bacon we are going to ship. The British gov- 
ernment has to know to enable it to keep its price level, and therefore we have 
to say what we are going to ship, so that they can arrange the quota for the 
other countries on that basis. If we were to ship an average of 50,000,000 
_ pounds that would indicate our possible production. There would be no reason 
_ for us asking for 100,000,000 pounds quota. It is important to ship on a volume 
basis as well as on a quality basis. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


Q. Would you not expect, considering the increased price of pork at the 
resent time, that we will not increase our production materially in the present 
ar?—A. Yes; I would imagine our present hog prices in relation to other live 
cock prices are so favourable that undoubtedly there would be a swing towards 
eater hog production. . 


By Mr. Smith: 
-Q. There is one other question I should like to ask. Take into considera- 
tion the different countries we have to compete with in the production of bacon. 


e have ourselves good coarse feeds in abundance to enable us to produce hogs 
cheaply as any other country?—A. Undoubtedly, sir. We are ideally located. 
e natural grains that we grow are suitable for the production of the type of 
gs that are required. The districts in which these feeds are available also have 
supply of dairy by-products. 

Mr. Gosert: May I make a few remarks in connection with the point made 
-Mr. Motherwell? I do not think there is any doubt that the large population 
Montreal makes it a very good market, a better market than any other place 
Canada, but I fail to see why it is not necessary to pass legislation to permit 
e federal government seeing to it that the premium goes to the farmer. You 
nave nothing to do with the prices paid for lower grades. I am insisting on that 
joint, because I, have had so many complaints from farmers in my own con- 
tuency. It is true I am not a hog breeder or raiser, but I think that a lack 
f this legislation has very much prejudiced the farmers in the province of 
ebec; and I should like to ask the Minister of Agriculture to make strong 
resentations to the province of Quebec to have this legislation passed. I do 
want it to be looked on as if I were trying to make this a political forum, 
speaking from a political point of view. I think our farmers need that, if 
ey are not getting the premium on their selects. They should get it. If we lock 
the percentage of selects in Quebec, we must come to the conclusion that there 
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is something wrong. We have the other side as well, but we have lost ground. | 
In 1923 I see the percentage of selects was 10-9, while in 1933, ten years after, it | 
was down to 9:3. 


Hon. Mr. Were: With reference to the province of Quebec, until this export = 
market had attained the prominence that it has, the attention of the Quebec 
farmer was not so forcibly directed towards the improving of a certain type of 


hog as it is now. I think that is the situation; but my impression is—and I am 


speaking from memory, although I think it is quite correct—that perhaps there a 


is no province in Canada during the past two or three months that we feel is 
making a greater effort to improve the quality of their seed stock. Is not that 
so, Mr. Pearsall? 


Witness: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: That is the objective not only of the farmers’ society, pro- 
vincial and federal, but everyone, to improve their material as far as it is pos- 
sible; to get sows or gilts of the right type, and get them distributed among 
farmers themselves. Seeing their great desire is to do this, I believe that the 
improvement in our export bacon will be such that the provincial government 
will realize the important thing it is. It is due to a condition that has arisen 
during the past two years. What do our hog graders do? All they do is to put 
the hogs in their respective classes, so that when they are sold, the farmers away 
back in the country, no matter how far back they are, can see for themselves 
the type of hog it is and what price it must bring. They could not do that if 
they were sold on a flat basis. There’ has been some difficulty between the live 
stock commission men and other interests and the packers, in buying on grade. 
This difficulty has arisen in Montreal lately, but we are endeavouring to have 
all the hogs sold there as far as possible on grade. We had the people whe were 
making some objection to it in to see us last week, Friday and Saturday. The 
commission men that were here—including the president of the Live Stock Ex- 
change—in my office with some of my officials stated this: That all we want is 
to put the hogs in their separate grades and for us to sell them each grade 
separately. In a way, that is a difficult. thing to do. 


Mr. Torzxe: In the Montreal market? 


Hon. Mr. Werr: Yes. We immediately got in touch with the representatives 
of the packers in Montreal; we had them come to Ottawa, and they agreed on 
that method of sale. They said they would do this, if it was felt that the peculiar 
conditions of the Montreal market necessitated it. We thought the whole thing 
was solved, but I believe that there is slight difficulty, and that those who stated 
they wanted them sold on grade, feel that they will have difficulty in disposing 
of some of the grades. 


Mr. Moore: The drovers? 


Hon. Mr. Werr: No, the livestock commission men, rather than the drovers. 
Here is an important point. We all admit that Denmark and Sweden stand at 
the top in regard to the quality of the bacon they produce; and I think that is 
accepted by almost 100 per cent of the people in these countries that what has 
made it possible to get the world market is their grading arid the rigid enforce- 
ment of grading. Their standards are very much narrower than ours. There is 
only a very few pounds that seperate hogs of one grade and hogs of another 
grade. It is much narrower than anything we insist on. 

If they have reached the top, and they freely admit that it has been due 


to this grading, that leaves us on safe ground. No person has been freer to % 


admit than the hog graders themselves, that they are not 100 per cent perfect. 
You may have a dozen hogs, it is a matter of Judgment as to which hog is a 
bacon hog or a select hog. There is no standard to show one or the other. I 
do not know anything that I resent more in this connection, than any person 
insinuating in the slighest degree that these government officials who have the 
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ighest ideals in regard to the hog industry, are in any way favouring the 
ackers. They may not be 100 per cent perfect, but I know personally that 
heir sympathy is with the farmer. 

The next point is this, the producing of hogs at the cheapest price. After 
a very long campaign and against a great deal of criticism the officials in this 
epartment, starting about four or five years ago, before I had anything to do 
with the department, inaugurated a system or policy of advanced registry in 
hog production so that they would be able to select the best breeding stock. 
sow, for instance, gives a litter of a certain number of pigs, and that litter 
when fed will make a certain gain in a certain period, so that a man obtaining 
seed stock from that brood sow will know there is something in the blood which 
e could not know under the old system of registration. The officials deserve 
great credit for that in spite of the almost insurmountable opposition, and the 
esult of their work is appreciated now by the fact that we have almost 100 
per cent demand throughout Canada for establishing testing stations. In that 
egard, our farmers today will have more actual information as to where they 
an get seed stock. I cannot help but express the belief to you people who have 
taken such an interest in this matter, that we are fortunate to have had as a 
witness Mr. Pearsall, whom I am sure has impressed you with the very practical 
knowledge he has of the whole matter and the interest he takes in it. © 


Mr. Gopetu: I am very pleased to hear the minister say that a real effort 
being made in Quebec, not only by the government but by the farmers them- 
_ selves to improve the quality of their hogs. But, Mr. Minister, if the farmer 
oes not get a premium for the high grade hogs that he sells, he will lose all 
nterest in improving the quality of his hogs, and that is why I again say that 
I hope legislation will be passed to enable the government to enforce the law. 


_ The Actine CHarrMAN: Gentlemen, I am sure we all agree with what 
Hon. Mr. Weir has said in regard to Mr. Pearsall. He has given us a very clear 
nd very accurate statement regarding hog grading, also a great deal of infor- 
ation. Are you satisfied we have heard enough information on hog grading to 
go on at the next meeting with the question of egg grading, or do you think we 
ought to hear some further evidence in connection with the grading of hogs? — 
f we have heard enough on hog grading, we shall drop that matter and continue 


with egg grading at the next meeting. 
Committee adjourned at one o’clock, to meet again at the call of the chair. 


APPENDIX C 
PER CAPITA MEAT CONSUMPTION IN CANADA 


Year Beef Pork Bae 

Lbs. Lbs. Lbs. 
OT eae I Nie Made ee BO ae 70-02 87-71 5-20 
SLID ORES Sora eee SSN Se GC cede Teh Sy ety at cee a Reo 70-21 72-47 5-01 
em RR Ree ON i NOES ville «ie 70-10 75-23 5-99 
ee yet. ee TE Le Sad ied 68-76 81-43 6-11 
Paper Pe ee is ee SI a he okie ook 67-33 82-48 6-46 
ee Ey eta He ST re a Sta ke Winns win eee 2 66-57 79-65 6-87 
Me er eae atte Oe ee Sy a ee oes 65-79 72-93 6-92 
ag OR ETS SS Page) EE eI Aa ne eae oe nee 57-93 83-49 7-04 
ee mn ee Pe it SO eS ee a 56-02 91-79 6-97 


~ 
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1933 not yet available. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF HOGS SOLD AT STOCK YARDS THROUGHOUT CANADA, 1923-1933 
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Monrreau. Price Quotation F. & W. Basis (W.O.C. basis previous to 1930). 


Average] Average] A verage| A verage|Average| Average] Average] Average| Average Average] Average 
Grades Price rice | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price ice 
1983 1932 1931 1980 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
$ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.) $ cts.| $ cts.) $ cts| $ ets 
6 38 F211 7 64 12 59 12/73 
5 88 4 80 7 18 12s, 12 09 
5 80 4 85 GAD) 11 78 ihe} 
DU Pol Pali yep ied veieun caRPCgned Pa wh cae cra 12 98 
5 39 4 47 7 00 11 26 12 50 
5 19 4 39 6 72 10 51 12 24 
Aveta Rien Pa TA Cane O MU), BBR RSA, 12 70 
eH ere Sheree mnt gen 5 86 4 67 7 10 11 80 12 11 
OWA, NOW ae ee i wilh Rea 4 29 3 58 5 27 9 67 10 39 
MOWSIIN GL 2. isa he oe 4 35 3 26 5 15 9 42 10 00 
FER 0) Ua 6}: a Cte See ae Conny FU ame) Mae Ede Ps (ay 
Bhage ye ee Large Rea] RA gen MMO Rae a ad al cea cto(e i] Satie. 2ite Me eenin iC Bek [Rady (Sea eg ce 4 


Toronto. Price Quotation W.O.C. basis (F. & W 1924) 
5 19 7 94 12 81 12 86 11 09 11 05 14 71 14 12 9 93 10 53 
4 66 7 39 12 32 Th OB i tsk ca Tae Bak [erase ae yeti ars rae Con erel PY era ame anes 
4 11 7 09 11 94 pia Wats} (eee irgesey| PRACT Ean eae | ROD rage patina esi Re 
es pedtdd beste eter [eels ermiccs 12 38 10 51 10 35 13 32 12 85 9 10 9 76 
3 74 6 15 11 14 12 13 10 03 9 65 12 93 12 36 8 23 8 99 
3 28 5 66 10 84 11 07 9 40 8 78 12 25 11 90 git 8 26 
SENG eee Poe | ee eo 11 19 9 44 CESS bean cn Ts ean GY (5) 797 9 20 
3 96 *6 57 11 09 11 01 9 98 9 24 12 61 12 15 794 8 84 
2 72 4 67 9 46 7 55 8 04 7 41 10 06 10 00 6 10 6 48 
2 66 411 8 37 8 67 6 69 7 58 10 14 10 10 6 69 6 76 
2 70 3 51 8 06 8 97 8 41 6 47 9 26 8 95 5 73 5 94 
1 32 Pay 6 54 6 70 4 98 4 89 TL 6 88 3 66 4:25 
WINNIPEG 
5 36 4 32 6 53 
4 81 3 86 6 09 
4 30 3 44 5 91 
BOM Rees Tos stds ties eee cope shel Iictaee ocean 9 20 7 66 8 64 
4 42 3 36 6 07 9 20 6 52 449% 
3 84 2 72 4 76 9 20 6 02 6 94 
alee Re tie Litt tne er Beh Red | He ge 8 69 7 20 8 00 
4 34 3 25 5 32 8 98 6 25 8 51 
3 93 2 74 4 47 8 33 3 98 A375 
Bee 2 32 3 79 7 45 6 26 6 68 
2 56 1 86 3 24 6 50 5 42 5 60 
1 80 12, 215 6 59 2 69 3 65 


CaieGary. Price Quotations W.O.C. basis (F. & W. basis previous to April 15, 1924) 


! 


Average|A verage|Average]Average|A verage| Average] A verage|A verage| A verage|A verage| Average 
Grades Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price | Price ice 
1933 1932 1931 1930 1929 1928 1927 1926 1925 1924 1923 
$ cts.) \§ cts: $ cts) $ cts! $ cts.) S$) eta) Sets Siete |S cts) § ‘cts4 See 
5 15 410 6 75 11 18 11 55 9 70 10 86 13 86 12 70 8 03 8 72 
4 64 3 63 6 09 10 91 VO 29) fe Ee ee ie ee Teel eee 2 ai 
4 02 3 08 5 71 10 57 ER =f Fa Ppa ces! Wee wate de Nd Tic sca Ciiar Gay Mn ayer foe a 
RRS e ws cae raph OObtN NOR) cess lad lea nea 11 33 9 24 10 32 12 48 11 40 718 Bag 
3 40 2 85 5 39 9 24 10 27 8 63 9 24 11 81 10 32 5 81 7 45 
3 25 2 45 5 02 10 12 9 27 8 63 8 08 11 52 9 58 5 81 6 07 
Prepare Shed Cost RRs al a ae a CE 10 63 8 89 9 47 12 56 9 94 7 34 1 ARs 
4 04 2 89 6 22 10 45 10 03 8 10 10 74 13 13 9 63 6 80 8 31 
3 07 2 41 3 93 7 90 7 80 7 99 7 76 10 27 9 09 5 66 630 
2 65 2 09 3 50 7 07 7 35 7 34 6 75 9 10 8 37 5 01 5 46 
2 27 2 36 3 04 6 22 6 67 6 63 5 95 7 89 7 40 5 12 5 67 
1 75 1bt 2 24 4 02 3 19 3 00 3 00 3 00 2 87 2 87 2 95 
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Epmonton. Price quotation F. & W. basis. 
t 


5 08 3 87 6 25 11 16 11 36 9 58 10 68 13 34 12 60 8 09 9 57 
4 54 3 41 5 57 10 57 MUO esr ORE cein pe tin Grom ee Nr sa alba W alte stale paps Pela 
4 02 2 95. 5 17 10 41 ROG dat eS Hse. eed ey eos GERM E cn Wa ire a we eke te 
Pee AN AR age WN Wirtis Liui Pole Gass 10 10 9 36 10 09 12 20 11.33 7 39 8 70 
3 38 2 67 5 03 9 36 10 18 8 96 9 14 12 03 10 40 5 94 6 78 
3 16 2 29 4 69 8 43 9.04 9 27 8 23 11 47 9 96 5 39 6 77 
ihe OY | RPGS 5 |] MLV GG DR en et 10 31 9 27 9 55 11 91 10 22 7 42 8 07 
3 91 2 65 4 81 10 19 10 80 9 23 10 05 11 60 8 89 6 78 817 
3 07 2 19 3 54 7 94 7 78 8 22 7 66 9 61 9 34 5 61 6 98 
2 68 1 90 3 23 6 99 7 10 7 50 6 57 8 53 8 48 4 87 5 79 
1 90 1 54 2 56 6 08 6 77 6 55 6 16 7 73 8 33 4 09 5 75 
2 10 as 2 29 4 32 3 40 4 00 4 46 4 65 3 60 3 00 3 00 
Prince Atpert. Price Quotation F. & W. basis. 
5 19 3 96 6 38 10 94 
4 71 3 48 5 70 10 55 
4 20 3 05 5 60 10 40 
EMER MORN Sree ar EL Listale ees Thiciale vist y 10 77 9 32 9 28 
4 23 2 99 5 58 ey 10 22 9 00 8 58 
3 43 2 30 4 57 8 53 9 78 9 24 7 67 
Hae Su eal COS Oe me 10 79 9 09 9 03 
3 31 2 19 4 93 10 11 10 09 8 72 8 67 
3 37 1 92 3 83 7 43 8 62 7 86 6 55 
2 58 cig 3 82 6 91 7 81 9 22 6 55 
3 17 164 3 76 7 03 8 66 7 70 6 39 
1 98 1 26 2 52 4 65 5 95 5 66 5 06 
Mooss Jaw. Price Quotation F. & W. basis. 
5 19 4 01 6 27 11 22 11 09 9 32 10 72 
471 3. 52 5 85 10 77 MORE eeo ek Tula aes ee Gh 
4 20 3 06 5 65 10 38 ac We se Ne deg We ieiag st 
PEL ee Web Sees ap Laas hed 11 01 9 21 9 79 
4 23 2 89 5 50 9 69 10 47 9 00 9 11 
3 43 2 28 4 56 8 58 9 75 9 53 8 18 
ee rele d ns erat 10 84 8 63 9 87 
3 31 2 69 5 07 10 24 9 63 8 44 9 58 
a OA 1 98 3 77 7 56 8 35 7 98 6 80 
2 58 1 64 3 01 6 93 7 48 7 51 6 80 
317 2 42 443]. 7 51 7 66 6 54 6 18 
1 98 101 2°27 4 63 5 24 4 86 4 54 
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Hous or ComMMoNsS, 
Fripay, May 11, 1934. 


i The Select Standing Committee on Keriduteare and Colonization met this 
at 11 o’clock in the forenoon. 


: aim, the Chairman, presiding. 


Members present: Messieurs Barber, Bowman, Bouchard, Bowen, Boyes, 
uw , Carmichael, Davies, Donnelly, Dubuc, Garland (Bow River), Gobeil, 
ding, Hall, Loucks, Lucas, Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
tel Porteous, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Vic- 
Carleton), Spotton, Stewart (Lethbridge) , Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Weese, 
€ r (Macdonald), and Hon. Mr. Weir (Minister of Agriculture) —35. 


ee biteodance, Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce, Mr. 
Fraser, Chief Inspector of the Board of Grain Commissioners of Canada, 
M. Hamilton, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners. 


he Committee proceeded to consider Bill 53, An Act to amend the Canada 
in Act, and on the Motion of Mr. Davis it was 


Resolved that the evidence heard by the Committee be reported and printed 
to day form. 


alr: J. D. Fraser (Chief Inspector) was called and questioned on the Bill, 
its effect 1 in regard to the grading of Garnet Wheat. 


Mr. Cc. M. Hamilton, Board of Grain Commissioner, also gave evidence on 


same subject. 


oo os Committee then adjourned to meet again on Wednesday next May 16, 
leven a.m. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


ae 
ee 4 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429, 
May 11, 1934. 


e Cramaran: This meeting is ealled for the purpose of Sin ees 


ge of the bill has a short Beak to ‘make in regard to the proposed 
en ments. 


uestion of the grading of Garnet Wheat was before this same Committee. 
at time it was decided that separate grades should be provided. It is not 
the object of doing any injustice to the producer that these amendments are 
proposed. It is more in the interest, and for the safeguarding, of the repu- 
n of Canadian wheat, and to facilitate the sale of our wheat in the markets 
world. Since the last meetings of this Committee, many letters have been 
eived, making complaints against the quality of No. 2 Northern wheat received 
Vancouver. I do not propose to read them all fully into the record, but to 
rom a number to show that this is a very real issue. 
he Board of Grain Commissioners had recommended that since the pres- 
e of Garnet in No. 2 Grade brought complaints from millers and exporters, 
ther buyers, separate grades should be provided for this variety in order 
e sale of Canadian wheat might be facilitated. 
There is danger to Canada’s wheat market in the United Kingdom and 
countries unless Garnet Wheat is kept out of No. 2 Northern. The ship- 
rough Vancouver contained a large proportion of Garnet since most of 


feduced Vancouver grain prices.” 
= propose to refer to a number of letters and mapels from soene 


| instructed to press upon you the necessity for the matter to be settled 
new standards are made up. Unless this is done, and Manitoba wheats 
to arrive here containing such large proportions ‘of Garnet wheat, it is 
t will act unfavourably in the marketing of Canadian wheat in 
ially in view of the fact that Russian wheat is once more on offer 
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Letter from the Glasgow Flour Millers’ “Association, Ritsa | Novem 
age — 
This season, however, millers have Ae a complaints from 

sources that the flour was soft, would not stand up in fermentation, 

were practically informed that the baker did not believe they were 
Manitoban wheat entirely. The unsettling part was, that some wh 

gave excellent results in every way, while the same grade in a differ 
arrival was found deficient in those qualities associated with Manito 
wheats. As No. 2 was the lowest grade which millers were using, 
experience was very disturbing. 


It was finally discovered that in almost every case where complain 
had been received, Garnet wheat had formed a varying percentage 
delivery, and that the larger the volume of Garnet wheat in a parcel, 
more the baking qualities of the flour were affected. Pes 


It seems to this: Association, therefore, that in allowing Garnet = 
to enter into the standard grades of Manitoba wheats, Canada is serio 
jeopardizing her world-wide reputation for high- grade strong wheats, 
offering an incentive to buyers to use Russian wheats instead. 


Letter from Svenska Kvarnforeningen, Stockholm, Sweden :— 


From several of our mills I have learned that in the last years f 
Canadian wheat has been of inferior quality. I have obtained the opini 
from the mills that certain shipments of Manitoba II from the Pa 
Coast contained Garnet, and that the quality of this wheat differs m1 
to the general quality of Manitoba IT. : 


Letter from F. H. Palmer, Canadian Trade Commissoner at Oslo, Nor 
in which he quotes from a letter from Messrs. Kvarnaktiebolaget IGS, 
koping, Sweden, one of the largest flour mills in Sweden: — 


We wish to point out that the latest shipments of Manitoba No 
from the Pacific Coast have turned out very unsatisfactory, in con 
quence of which one had to sell the wheat elsewhere. The cause of - 
has been the bad quality of the delivered parcels of Manitoba wheat 
analysing the wheat the percentage of protein is generally found to be 
rather good but by baking one gets a very bad result, for the bread fl 
out and gets flat. Evidently gluten has no easbinding ability. 

We have tried to find out the cause of this and are now of the opin 
that the delivered Manitoba parcels, which have shown such bad g 
quality, have consisted of wheat of the Garnet type. 


This is a letter from the Royal Swedish Consul General at Montreal: — 


On account of the inferior quality of the wheat, the importing Swe 
mills have been forced to resell the wheat they had bought. This 
however, not been possible without considerable loss. Furthermore 
ae caused the mills to buy wheat from other countries instead of 

anada. 
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_ The fo lo vi oy a letter from Vancouver, dated February 9, 1934, and signed 
he exporters named hereunder:— 
Louis Drefus & Company. 
Bunge North American Grain Corpn. Canadian Agency, Limited. 
Continental Grain Company. 
Hall Grain Company, Limited. 
Canada Grain Export Co. Ltd. 


Owing to the serious situation which has developed, because of the 
_ present system of handling Garnet wheat, this Association, which is inter- 
i __ ested exclusively with the problem of marketing Canadian grain abroad, 
feels that certain facts should be placed before you. 
a We are aware that you personally, and also your Board of Grain 
Commissioners, are thoroughly familiar with the history of this variety 
of wheat and the various criticism which culminated in an extensive 
___- examination into the whole problem by the Agricultural Committee of 
_ the House of Commons during April and May, 1932. Our understanding, 
as a result of this investigation, was that separate grading for this variety 
of wheat was recommended. We understood also that your Board of 
Grain Commissioners approved a similar course. Indeed, it was con- 
fidently believed throughout Europe in the summer of 1932 that, effective 
August Ist, 1933, Garnet wheat would be separately graded. 
It is not our intention to inquire why evidence of such an over- 
- whelming character is favour of separate grading was not effective in 
creating the necessary legislation to bring about the required change in 
wheat grading. We shall content ourselves with a brief summary of the 
present position, which, unless remedied, promises to become increasingly 
serious each year and threatens to greatly injure the high reputation of 
Canadian wheat in the markets of the world. 
An examination of the evidence given before the Agricultural Com- 
mittee in 1932 will clearly indicate why Garnet wheat is being produced 
almost exclusively in certain areas in Alberta—which particular areas 
are naturally, and because of more favourable westbound freight rates— 
_ tributary to Pacific ports. Obviously therefore the problem has become 
of much greater concern to Vancouver than to Winnipeg or Eastern ports. 
You are aware that, partly as a result of the Parliamentary Com- 
- mittee Investigation and partly as a result of the personal investigation 
-* conducted in Europe by your Board of Grain Commissioners, the Grain 
~ Inspection Department was prohibited from allowing any sample con- 
taining Garnet wheat io be graded No. 1 Northern or No. 1 hard. As a 
great percentage of the Garnet wheat, because of its colour, weight per 
bushel, and general appearance would otherwise qualify as No. 1 North- . 
ern, this restriction in grading very naturally caused virtually all Garnet 
ee - wheat to be graded as No. 2 Northern. Since Vancouver receives prac- 
tically none but Alberta wheat you will not be surprised to learn that 
_ export shipments of No. 2 Northern from Vancouver at present contain 
_ from 70 per cent to 80 per cent Garnet wheat. As a result of this situa- 
tion we find that No. 2 Northern is trading here in a limited way at from | 
54 cents to 6 cents per bushel under No. 1 Northern. We have reason to 
‘believe that if it were not for a scarcity of lower grades during the current 
eason the discount would be even greater, As against this the spread at 
Fort. William, where Saskatchewan and Manitoba Marquis wheat pre- 
dominates, ‘is 3 cents per bushel. 
is Sieg No. 2 Northern Manitoba is the best known of all Canadian 
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than any other grade of Canadian ‘wheat, the yf Geptiation suffered 


by this for merly most popular grade is a "matter of national importance. 
Unfortunately also it is causing direct and serious financial losses 
Alberta producers of Garnet and Marquis varieties alike, The Garnet 
grower suffers because, in our opinion, pure Garnet wheat would, on 7? 
own merits, command a better price than the mixed Marquis and Gan 
No. 2 Northern presently being shipped abroad, The Marquis produc 
suffers because Garnet is unavoidably mixed with it at the countr, 
elevator and/or in the Terminals at the Seaboard, 


The Overseas miller does not necessarily object to Garnet wheat: 
such. He merely points out (as do the Canadian millers) that it ha 
different milling characteristics, and when mixed with unpredictable a 

varying percentages of Marquis, the milling results are unsatisfacto: 
The condition has been agerav ated by the relatively high price of Ma 
tobas as compared with other wheats at present, 


The Overseas miller makes the very natural request that he be giv: 
the opportunity of buying Garnet wheat separately in order that he may — 
blend such types of wheat as may suit his particular requirements. He 
further points out that a statutory Western Canadian grade of whea 
should be exactly the same whether the shipment be received from Mont 
real or Vancouver, He feels, and we think justifiably, that the Inspectio 
of grain should be so administered as to make this a reality., He should 
not be required to ask the-seller the name of the port of shipment. The 
Inspection certificate of the Dominion Government should be his Le 
a as to uniformity of quality, 


Aside from any other considerations we have mentioned, it is most — 
unfortunate and we think unnecessary that wheat producers in that po 
tion of Alberta which enjoys (because of its geographical location) | 
lower rate of freight to Pacifie Coast ports for export than to Fort > 
William, should find this natural advantage in many cases wholly nulli a 
fied by the penalty they must suffer in shipping their No. 2 Northern 
their natural export outlet. 

It is the considered opinion of this Association that separate gradin 
of Garnet wheat would have the following beneficial effects: — 


1. We believe that, except for possibly a short introductory peri 
No. 1 Garnet would, on its merits commend a better, or at least 
not lower price in for eign markets than is presently obtainabl 
for No, 2 Northern Manitoba of the present character, 


2. Growers of Marquis wheat would receive the full value for thei 
product and enjoy the maximum benefit of their = 
the Pacific Coast export outlet. 


3. No. 2 Northern from the Pacific Coast would be fully equal 
milling value to the same official grade shipped, from Atla 
ports, 


4. The high reputation of the Canadian grain Inspection system an 
of the formerly famous No, 2 Northern Manitoba would be re 
established in foreign markets, to the general benefit of all 
grades of Manitobas. 


We respectfully urge that you immediately arrange for the necessary 
amendments to the Canada Grain Act and such regulations as may b 
necessary to make effective the separate grading of Garnet Wheat a 
the earliest date which may be practicable. 
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pe a ay state in conclusion that the within views and this letter 

| its entirety. have been approved unanimously at a General Meeting of 
association to-day. For your information a list of members of our 
ciation is attached hereto. 


. Horace Ward, Analytical and Consulting Chemist in England, who 
a great many mills regarding the quality of wheat, has, during the past 
, sent the National Research Council copies of his confidential reports. We 
e received the consent of Mr. Ward to make available to this committee 
ontents of these reports. For the information of the committee it might 
plained that Mr. Ward makes confidential fortnightly reports to millers 
. Liverpool district on cargoes of wheat currently arriving. 

: ght quote the following, under date of March 22, 1933:— 


Ward states:— 


The presence of Garnet Wheat in Manitoba consisting of Marquis 
and other varieties is a serious disadvantage, not really because of its 
lack of strength, but because of the difficulty it presents in conditioning 
ind milling, so that in a mixture composed of Manitoba and soft wheats 
strength cannot become effective and it does not form as valuable 
support for soft wheats as other types of Manitoba. 
In my opinion, the wheat should be graded as a separate type so 
t, like Durum, it can be given suitable treatment before it is blended 
th other wheats. It would then be of much better value to the miller 
an it is in its present form mixed with Manitoba. 
September 15, 1933 

_ The presence of Garnet in Vancouver 2’s is largely responsible for 
he uncertain quality. 
_ January 26, 1934 
_____ The most serious change has been in the larger quantity of Vancouver 
Manitoba in place of Atlantics, particularly in the case of 2’s and 4’s 
which have been decidedly poorer both in milling and baking quality 
than Atlantics. This poorer type of Manitoba can always be recognized 
the high percentage of dark, vitreous grains, largely Garnet, and there 
s Often an admixture of starchy wheat. 

_ There has been a distinct change in appearance and strength of recent 
anitobas, particularly in the case of Vancouver 2’s, the change probably 
ing due to the arrival of new crop wheats in larger amounts. Many 
the Vancouver 2’s have been the dark hard-grained varieties con- 
a taining a large proportion of Garnet Wheat. 
_____ These have been decidedly weak so far as their supporting capacity 
neerned, and if Vancouver 2’s have been included in the grist, and 
strength has been found to fall, they are probably the cause. 
The strength of this type of No. 2 is so different from Atlantics that 
been received recently, that very serious trouble may be caused in 
the flour when changing from one to the other and variable quality in 
in important wheat like No. 2 Manitoba, may have very serious effects. 
2 he strength of each individual lot of wheat should certainly be 

certained before including in the grist. 

If a new arrival of wheat has a very dark clear-grained appearance 

ng rather more starchy looking grains than the average, treat it 
ition and include it only in very small amounts until the strength 
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When buying forward, Sohie Atlanties wherever possible, as 
are well worth a slight increase in cost. . 
February 23, 1934 
Manitobas are disappointing owing to the increasing amoun 
Garnet now being included—even 6’s contain Garnet wheat. Only 
increased amounts of Vancouver wheats can fair quality be maintai 
It is far better to keep to No. 1, which contains little or no Garnet, 
a grist with No. 1 may be relatively cheaper, strength for strength, ‘th 
one made with larger amounts of 2 and 3. It cannot be too stro 
urged that so long as Vancouvers only are offered and until Atlanta 
are available the best policy is to keep to No. 1 with a proportion 
4’s to maintain Gas Production. Such a grist will not ‘cost, any m 
if as much, as one made up with No. 2. Be: 
The early report on advance samples of Atlantic Manitobas show 
them to be excellent wheats, and arrivals of commercial samples — 
Atlantic confirmed these results. The trouble is in the inclusion 
Garnet wheat in Vancouver and from information received from Can 
and elsewhere it seems as though Garnet may be included in Atlanti 
As soon as Atlantics arrive on the market again they will be report 
at once with particular regard to their composition of varieties. If G 
does enter into Atlantics as well as Vancouver, the future for Manitol 
looks serious. 
April 10, 1934 : 
As-soon as Atlanties ean be bought, they should certainly be abiam 
in preference to Vancouvers, even though at higher cost. This does n 
apply in the case of No. 1’s as in this grade there is not very om 
difference between Vancouvers and Atlantics because Garnet wheat h 
not yet been introduced into No. 1. 


* 


We have been assured that the volume of this particular wheat .will find 
better and freer market when it is segregated. The situation in the United Ki 0 
dom and on the Continent is gradually getting more serious. 

Canadian wheat has held a high reputation in the markets of the) 
and in tl 
able that Canada. eek caus offering to eee a grade of wheat 
does not meet with their approval. _ 

We have here one of the Board of Grain Commissioners, Mr. ¢. 
Hamilton, and the Chief Inspector of the Board of Grain Commissioner 
J. D. Fraser. These gentlemen are here to assist the Committee, and 
questions that you would like to ask I am sure they will be glad to answ 


Mr. Vautuance: In order to keep the record straight, I think’ it is 
necessary that some of the statements made by Mr. Fraser, such as 14 pe 
of the entire production of the west is Garnet wheat should be verified. 
ing that in mind, I should like to ask Mr. Fraser a few questions. 


J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners, called 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I should like to ask you, Mr. Fraser, out of the entire produet 
Canadian wheat in the west, how much is Garnet? 


Mr. Bowmaw: Is it agreed that Mr. Stevens’ statement is to be 
porated into the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. 
The Witness: I say about 14 per cent of ee 
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By Mr. 4 allance: 


. Would you say, Mr. Fraser, that 80 per cent of that finds it way 
ough Vancouver?—A. Kighty per cent of it finds it way through Vancouver. 
; ag of the fact it is grown more extensively in Northern Alberta? 
_ Yes 

Q. ‘And Northern Saskatchewan?—A. Western Saskatchewan. 


By Mr. Garland: 


mi) Can you give figures for the two provinces?—A. No. 
: aay Ts it greater in Alberta than in Saskatchewan?—A. Yes. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. To the best of your knowledge—I do not know whether you can answer 

his question or uot—has the introduction of Garnet wheat made it possible 

to 9 extend the wheat belt of the two provinces, Saskatchewan and Alberta?— 

A. I do not know whether I can answer that intelligently. The area of wheat 

has certainly extended north. 

Q. Let me ask you this question: In your capacity as chief inspector, 

you found the quality of wheat, since the introduction of Garnet, to be 

ech higher than it was prior to the ‘introduction of Garnet, coming from the 

aly sections of those two provinces?— A. It depends on what you call 
a 

Q. Take your own grading. You grade quality. Is the grade higher than 

was prior to the introduction of Garnet wheat?—A. A higher grade? 

pe ves A. Yes. 4 

_ Hon. Mr. Weir: More No. 2. 


_ The Wiryess: More 20. 


oO 


By Mr. Vallance: 


- Q. Would you care to state that probably Garnet is playing a very great 
art in raising the standard of wheat grown in those northern portions?—A. Yes. 
nS Q. You, as a technical expert, will agree with the statement the Minister 
ade; in your opinion it would be to the detriment of the Garnet grower if we 
edided to take such action as is suggested and make a separate grade for Garnet 
wheat?—A. Of course, I think that would be finally decided by the growers of 
the wheat. I do not think we are in a position to say how matters would 
elop; but outside of the information that I have from our own millers here in 
ada, I can offer no opinion. They do not like Garnet or mixtures of Garnet, 
nd in the Old Country I can hardly speak from letters like the Minister has 
read. I have seen some of those letters myself, letters which were not written 


» a The only point, ‘Mr. ee that I Heine to clear up in my ‘mind, 
is that those who are now growing Garnet wheat—and I think the committee 
is seized with the importance of it—may not be injured. I realize from the 
res given, that 86 per cent is Marquis wheat, and it is rather a tragedy 
4 per cent is going to disrupt us, as has been suggested, by shipments going 
ugh Vancouver at a lower price than Montreal. It is regrettable, if those 
ets, and I should like those facts to be proven before this committee takes 
finite action. — 


m By Mr. Donnelly: 


Mr. Fraser, how long is it since we have had Garnet wheat in this 
—A. About 1926; it may have been introduced in 1925. 
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@. Has there been an increase in Ghana SO year by vert 
has been holding fairly steady in the last few years. elt increased very rapi 
for a few years. 

Q. How many years has it remained steady?—A. For about the last fe 
years. Pr 
Q. In what part of the country is it grown chiefly?—A. pide Sa 
katchewan and Alberta. ; 

Q. Do you know the reason why they grow it?—A. The reason, I w 
stand, is that it matures earlier, and in that. way avoids the frost. : 

Q. In the last two or three years, has there not been a great shorta; 
the open prairies of Marquis wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. Has there not been a great drought extending over that country row 0 
Marquis w 

Q. Does not that make for the greater percentage of this Garnet wheat? Is. 
it not because there has been no Marquis growing in the great open prairie 
and we have been getting more wheat from the northern part?—A. Yes, = 
would increase the percentage. 

Q.' That would increase the percentage?—A. There is a factor that comes — 
in there, of course. There is wheat in the elevators in the north and other — 
places that has been there for two or three years, wheat that is two or oy 
years old, and it may be Garnet that has yet to come out. 

Q. Do you not think that if the open prairies—if we might call th n 
such—were growing the usual amount of Marquis, the percentage of Garnet. 
would be less?— A. Yes, no doubt, unless the Garnet was increasing in the north 

@. Do you find, at the present time, the amount of piebald wheat increas, 
ing?—A. No, I do not think that; there is as much as formerly. a ae 

Q. Is not that accounted for by the fact that the people are now growing 
Garnet, where they formerly grew this piebald wheat?—A. Yes, I think t 
action has removed some of the piebald. 

Q. With regard to.our millers on this continent, have they a greater disl 
for piebald than they have for Garnet, or have they greater dislike for Gar 
than they have for piebald; which do they despise the most?—A. I cannot 
I do not know. ‘ : 

Q. They like piebald wheat?—A. No. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.tu: Nobody does. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. I think most of the millers whom you say do not like piebald wh 
favour Garnet. Garnet has made up these defects, or improved them, in mé 
eases, if you like, and I think you will admit that one of the reasons for 
growing of Garnet in the north, instead of Marquis, is that they want to 
away from this piebald wheat; is not that so?—A. Yes, I believe that is” 
producers’ reasons. 


By Mr. Bowman: 


Q. Do you know what proportion of Garnet is grown in the province ( 
Manitoba?—A. No; we have no recor ds By pr ovinces at all. 


part oF the two seca prowinces?—_A. We ae no roe along that line. 
Q. Have you personally no idea?—A, JT have heard quotations given, an 
they vary. In some districts Marquis produces just as high as Garnet, and. in 
other places it is different. , 
Q. I might say in the northern part of the province of Manitoba, th 
farmers claim that Garnet yields much higher than Marquis; and a ‘that 
reason it has become a popular wheat there?—A. Yes. 
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one per cent you have mentioned, there would be a portion other 
¢ net wheat which would have a certain quantity of Garnet mixed in 
could not be distinguished from it?—A, That 14 per cent would include 
mixture, In fact, we very seldom find a shipment that is true to any one 


ae say that the quantity grown has remained about constant during 
4 few years?—A., Yes, up to the 30th April this year it was about 14 per 
last year it was about, 16 per cent, and 24 per cent the year before. The 
efore that, I think it was 16 again. 

Q. Do you ‘know whether whole districts in certain parts of the northern 
of the three western provinces, particularly, are growing pretty much 
12 et wheat?—A. From the inspection it would appear that Garnet is a large 
TO er, largely produced. 


o> By Mr.-Garland: 


ok 


" a Where are those districts, Mr. 
rt of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and ee 

Q. Where you can definitely state that the bulk of the wheat would be 
rnet?—A. Well, I would not like to say the bulk of wheat is Garnet. I 
elieve there are districts in that portion where the bulk is Garnet. 
Q. Is there any district, to your knowledge, in which Garnet purely is 
n?—A. Not to my knowledge. 
Mr. Garianp: Mr. Chairman, 1 am not sure whether this question should 
directed to Mr, Fraser or the Minister of Trade and Commerce; but if you 
arate this Garnet wheat into another grade, is there any chance of a market 
t at the present time? Does any body ‘know of an existing market for 
et wheat? 
Hon, Mr. Stevens: That is a very important and very pertinent question. 
_ difficult question to answer categorically; but I should like to explain it 
ay, from our experience in the department in regard to the marketing of 
or in regard to our reports’ from different sources, the information we 
ved is, as Mr. Ward says, if the wheat was separated and those buying it 
y what they were buying, we believe that the millers themselves would find 
er wheat suitable for mixing with that wheat, and they would possibly 
op—we do not say definitely, but we believe they would develop—a real 
and for Garnet. 
In the flour milling industry of Great Britain, in particular, and the same 
applies to the continent, they use a great number of varieties in making 
bateh, or whatever they call it, of their grist. 
"Mr. VALLANCE: Blend. — 
- Hon. Mr. Stevens: Grist. Now, the difficulty at the present time with 
Ou r Manitoba No. 2 is this: Instead of being able to go out and buy No. 2, and 


y are in the northern 
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this better than I can probably, but your saute have numbe a 
would have number 2 and number 3 Garnet, and it would be a type that prok I 
ably would find a better position on the market than it has at present as an 
admixture in number 2 grade. I think personally it would be in the interest of 
the Garnet growers to grade it separately. 
Mr. Gartanv: Then, Mr. Chairman, may we take it that at the momen 
the answer on the part of the Minister would be: No, there is no definite mark 
now available for Garnet wheat. 
Hon, Mr, Stevens: Oh no, I would not say that at all. 
that way I would say: Yes, there is a market for it. 
Mr. Garitanp: Where 1s it? a 
Hon, Mr, Srevens: In Europe and Great Britain. Mr, Garland wi 
appreciate this: No one could answer his question categorically. You have go 
to take the other factors into consideration, I am not certain, nor do T think 
anybody can be certain that Garnet would bring a higher or a ‘lower price if it 
were graded separately, ee 
Mr- Gartanp: Was not a test carried out a few years ago? ‘dk 
Hon, Mr, Stevens: Yes, a test was carried out; A real milling test shou 
‘be carried out. There were tests made, but the general view is that they wer 
not really sufficient in quantity, 
Mr. Garand: We have had ample tests as to quality, but I am referring 
to a shipment to Europe. ; 
Hon, Mr. Srevens: Yes, it was considered it was not sufficiently large. ee 
Mr, Garand: Well then, there still appears to be an uncertainty 4 
Garnet. a 
Mr, VaLLANce: Was it not 7,000: bushels? 
Mr. Hamintton; About 7,000 bushels divided up into lots of about 500. 
Mr. GARLAND: I can appreciate the point raised by the Minister that the 
may be some uncertainty, but forthe last five years the quantity of Garnet i 
relation to the whole has been constant, it has not increased during this ‘per 
in relation to the total, ; 
Hon, Mr. Stevens: In number 2 erade the proportion of Garnet has not 
been constant. If you could keep your proportion down to 10 per cent then I 
do not think you would have any problem, but I think Mr. Fraser can tell yo 
that some of your shipments of Garnet 20 up, many of them, 40 per bene ani 
50 per cent. 
Mr, Garuanp: J am afraid it is going to hurt the grower of Garnet 
Mr, Pertey: You made the statement that Canadian millers had some 
objection. What is the chief objection? 
Mr. Fraser: The difference in the milling between Garnet ae Marq 
Mr, Perey: Is it not particularly owing to the low protein content of the 
grain? 
Mr, Fraser: No, I do not think so. J think the mixture of epi: nee 
different from Marquis takes longer to temper. : 
Mr, Perury: If there is an objection on the part of the Candee mil 
and say he had a real ebjection, would it not have the effect of forcing a. th 
wheat into the export trade? 
Mr. Fraser: - Yes. 2 ee 
Mr. Pertey: And that would cause much more difficulty at the other end. 
Mr. Fraser: Yes. 


RASER: It is mostly grown in the north, and all wheats grown in the 
ern parts of the provinces are lower in protein, 


1. GARLAND: Take the grades of other wheats grown in some parts of the 
that I come from, does not Garnet measure up very high in protein in 
to the others? 


Fraser: Grown in the north, yes, but when grown in the centre and 
from tests that have been made, Garnet has been found generally lower. 


_Gartanp: Now, if we evetiuies this legislation, how is it going to be 
lly possible to separate the Garnet from other wheats, since you have 
mitted that at no singie point has there been growing of pure Garnet. 


Mr. Fraser: It would have to be done, so far as the inspection staff is 
ned, in the same manner as we have kept it out of number 1 Northern. 


ir. GARLAND: Is it not a fact that the protests against Garnet would be 
eased, and that there would be a temptation to grade down any mixture 
ining even a small percentage of Garnet if this legislation passes? 

Mr. Fraser: Well, of course, if this legislation passes, I understand that 
western committee on grain standards will establish standard samples for 
ding of Garnet. I would say that a number 1 Garnet sample will be 
_to contain a certain percentage of other red spring wheat. 


Mir. GARLAND: The Standards Board must have had this matter under con- 
eration. I wonder if you have any information to give the committee as 
percentages they are going to allow? 

r. FRASER: Well, as far as I am aware, it has never Heat placed before 
ommittee to the extent of establishing or setting up standards. Definitions, 
aay say, for Garnet number 1 and number 2 were drawn up by myself and 
ociates and submitted to the Board, and we suggested allowing 5 per cent 
her red spring wheat in number 1 and 10 per cent in number 2. 
rt. GARLAND: Well, do you propose to vary the percentage, the mixture 
net in the Marquis grades after this legislation is passed, or will you 
» that where it is now? 

Mr. Fraser: That would be governed according to the definitions in the 


n. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Garland, I do not think Mr. Fraser has got the 
ort of your question, because it certainly changes number 2. 
Mr. Fraser: It would be governed according to the definition of the Grain 


fon. Mr. Stevens: I do not like to interrupt, Mr. Garland, but it would 
take, I think, to let it go that way. I think what Mr. Garland has in 
s this: If this legislation passes would number 2 permit of the same 
tity of Garnet that it now does? You had better put that question clearly. 
Ir. Fraser: Certainly not. 

r. GARLAND: Well, then, you have got to change the Act in respect to 


Ir, GARLAND: wed fees the Oiotands Board will set the mixture. 
\ a RASER: No, not for 2 Northern. That will be established by this 


[r. fens: “That will be statutory, and is provided for in the next 
I asked to be read, schedule 1 of the Act in clause 2. 


Mr.. DonNELLY: For instance, a I were ae a oa of wheat int 
elevator, and I had 20 per cent or 20 per cent of Garnet wheat mixed with 
Marquis wheat do you think that they would be able to tell at the ele 
that there was so much Garnet in there? 

Mr. Fraser: Some of them would be able to. tell. a 

Mr. Donnetiy: But do you think the average man will be able t 


Mr. Fraser: I am not in touch with the buyers in the country as 
to answer that question. 


Mr. Pertey: The grain men can tell. I have had some little experi¢ 
and if my grain buyer could not tell he would not be buying wheat from 


Mr. Gartanp: The clause in schedule 1 to which the Minister has r 
is: “Schedule one of the said Act is amended by striking out the word: a 
Spring Wheat of good milling quality’ in No. 2 Manitoba Northern und 
main heading of ‘Variety of Grain’ and substituting therefor the words ‘M 
or equal to Marquis’. i a 
Now, if you going to separate Garnet into other grades altogether 


are you going to permit of any mixture of Garnet in the number 2? 

Mr. Fraser: Well, the Act schedule No. 1 the last column there 
‘“Wheats of other classes,” allows 3 per cent in 2 Northern. 

Mr. GarLtAnp: That won’t be changed then? 

Mr. Fraser: I understand not, so that a percentage of Garnet xu 
remain. 

Mr. GaruaAnp: In other words, the pres that is now Po 
still continue. : 

Mr. Fraser: That is the way I understand it. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: No, no, Mr. Garland has got it wrong. It is very 
plicated. It is no reflection on anybody if they do not get the technique of 
at. once. I think I can explain it. The amendment to the Act does two thing 
It puts words in the section which will permit us to include Garnet in that cl 
In the next section, the schedule is the statutory grades with which you are | 
familiar. In the schedule as it now stands, number 2 Manitoba Nor 
consists of red spring wheat of good milling quality, but it will be noted 
number 1 hard Manitoba and number 1 Manitoba Northern must be M 
or equal to Marquis. Now then, we propose to simply change number 2 
to the same as number 1 Northern and number 1 hard in so far as the ch 
of the grain included in it is concerned, but not the quality, but in num 
as we erade it, there will still be permitted 3 per cent of other wheats, * 

Mr. VaALLANcEe: Equal to Marquis? 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: Not necessarily. For instance, the schedule allo 
per cent of other grains to appear. I think every body recognizes that 
cent is not a quantity that would be of any great effect. But it does | 
something, Mr. Garland. In the quantity that is now permitted, for inst: 
you could have 80 per cent Garnet. # 

Mr. Gartanp: What is the percentage permitted to-day in number 5 

Mr. Fraser: 100 per cent, and number 2 as well. 

Mr. Garuanb: Under the new regulations you won't be able to. 

Mr. Fraser: Why no. Not in 2. 

Mr. Gartanp: And what in 3? : 

Mr. Fraser: No change in 3. 

Mr. GarLaNnD: You are quite sure it does not change. 

Mr. Fraser: Not 3. 2 is changed. 


: Mr. Garuanpb: In other words, there can be 80 per cent of Garnet in nu n : 
3) ; 
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Mr. Fraser: Yes, I would say so. 
Mr. Gartanp: Number 3 Northern? 


"Mr. Vatiance: What effect is that going to have on your number 3 in the 

orld markets? That is your standard grade, and the number 1 and number 2 
are sold in the country I come from, but in England and in Europe where 
the standard grade you would be creating a condition there. 


_ Mr. Fraser: I would not look at it that way at all. You set up standards 
1 and 2 Garnet, you will take probably 90 per cent of the Garnet into those 
a that will not go into 3 at all. 


‘ Mr. C. M. Hamiuton called: 


~ Mr. C. M. Haminron: Mr. Chairman, honourable Ministers, and gentlemen, 
have here just a short statement which I have had typed out which I think, 
your permission I will read. 
The question of providing special grades for Garnet Wheat has received a 
good deal of consideration. The matter was gone into very thoroughly by the 
Committee on Agriculture & Colonization at the Session pf 1932. As the report 
of the Committee is available, it does not appear necessary. at this time to go 
into great detail. It is enough to say that, after numerous sessions of the 
Committee and hearing evidence from various interests, on May 19, 1932, the 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture & Colonization submitted the following 
recommendations :— 

re Your committee, in view of the evidence presented before them, a 
printed copy of which is herewith presented to the House, present the 
following recommendations: 
Your committee recommend that the Canada Grain Act be amended 
to make, operative for the Crop Year 1933-34, the recommendation of the 
Western Grain Standards Board, in so far as it relates to the grading of 
Garnet Wheat as contained in the Annual Report of the Board of Grain 
Commissioners for Canada for the year 1931. Provided that the said 
amendment shall have force and effect for the Crop Year 1933-34, unless 
- the said Board, shall, after giving due consideration to the evidence given 
before your committee and conditions then existing, establish standards 
for the grading of Garnet Wheat for the said crop year, different from 
the standards recommended by the said report of 1931. 
__. Your committee further recommend that one thousand copies of this 
Report and the evidence on which it is based be printed in Blue Book 
_ form for distribution to the growers of Garnet Wheat so that they may 
be more fully advised of the intended change in the Canada Grain Act. 


In order to be more fully informed with regard to the attitude of the millers 
in Great Britain and on the European continent, the Chairman of the Board of 
in Commissioners, Mr. E. B. Ramsay, visited Europe in the Fall of 1932. 
information which he secured was much in accord with the report submitted 
Mr. L. H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist and Dr. F. J. Birchard, Chemist 
charge of the Board’s Grain Research Laboratory, who accompanied a trial 
ment of Garnet Wheat to Europe in the year 1929. On these two occasions 
presentatives of the Canadian Government went to Europe for the purpose of 
rtaining the attitude of European millers towards Garnet Wheat and on each 
occasion it was found that the great bulk of opinion was in favour of grading 
+ separately. 
pon the return of the Chairman of the Board, a special meeting of the 
rm Committee on Grain Standards was called for the purpose of giving 
‘ation to the setting up of special grades for Garnet Wheat. The 
a 
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Committee met on Friday, January 27th, 1933, and adopted the following 
resolution :— < 
That the amendment to the Canada Grain Act to provide for — 

separate grades for Garnet Wheat be passed at the present Session of — 
Parliament, and that the time for putting these grades into effect be left — 

to the discretion of the Board of Grain Commissioners, but that this — 
committee recommend that these grades be put into effect as soon as — 
practicable and not later than for the handling of the 1934 crop. 


Conditions existing in the year 19383 did not appear to warrant making pro- 
vision for separate grades for Garnet Wheat for the marketing of that year’s crop. 
The Western Committee on Grain Standards met October 17th, 1933. The — 
committee did not alter the decision arrived at in January of the same year. — 
Therefore, to carry out the recommendations of the Western Committee on 
Grain Standards and the Committee on Agriculture and Colonization, the 
present bill to amend the Canada Grain Act has been submitted. — 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I think that is a review of the situation up to the ~ 
present time. I may say that the Board of Grain Commissioners have never 
taken strong ground in connection with this matter of providing separate grades 
for Garnet wheat. We are not legislators except to the extent that we have — 
been given authority under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act; but we — 
have held it our duty from time to time to bring to the attention of the Minister — 
of Trade and Commerce any information which comes to our attention with — 
regard to the sale of Canadian wheat, or any other matter affecting the handling — 
of the Canadian crop. To indicate the attitude of the Board on this question— — 
I might refer you to the Board’s report for the year 1933. The report to the — 
Minister is dated January 8, 1934, and on the sixth page, under the heading — 
“Amendments to the Canada Grain Act,” I might direct your attention to this 7 
paragraph:— . 

The Board has continued to investigate the effect of allowing Garnet 
wheat to be placed in No. 2 Manitoba Northern wheat. We are sub- — 
stantially in agreement that Garnet wheat should be given an independent — 
classification but in view of the present low price of wheat and the — 
difficulties of the wheat producer, we are of the opinion that it might © 
not be advisable to proceed with changes in the classification at the — 
present session. 7 


z 


Now, that was the information that was transmitted to the Minister of a 
Trade and Commerce by the Board of Grain Commissioners under date of — 
January 8, 1934; and that is not so very long ago. : 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: And the present session means this session. i. 
The Wirness: This session. a 


Hon. Mr. Mornerwe.i: The Minister is not going on the advice of the 
Board, though. ee 


The Wirness: That is not the whole story. I am referring to this to show — 
that the Board has not been unduly urging separate grades for Garnet wheat. 
But since that time certain communications have come to the attention of the — 
Board. I think, Mr. Stevens, you have copies of these that were given to you | 
yesterday. If you will let me have them. Certain communications came to — 
the attention of the Board which we thought advisable to bring to the atten- — 
tion of the Minister; and as a result of the consideration of the question, an 
the additional information, the additional expressions of opinion that came to 
our attention through the National Research Council which was receivin 
reports from milling chemists in the Old Country during the past year; an 
also, as the Minister has pointed out, the communications from exporters in ~ 
Vancouver and various other sources: In view of all these things which have — 
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oped since the first of the year, it was thought advisable to submit the: 
ent amendment to the Act, making provision for separate grades for Garnet 
at. If you will just pardon me for a minute till I see if I can find these 
ers. Yes, I have them. 

One is under date of February 16, 1934. It is from H. Horace Ward, 
lytical and Consulting Chemist in England. This is a letter addressed to: 
. F. Geddes, Esq., Board of Grain Commissioners, Grain Research Laboratory, 
6 Grain Exchange Building, Winnipeg, Man. Tt is a communication that 
me directly to the officials in charge of the Grain Research Laboratory, 
mducted under the Board. I think I might read this letter:— 


Dear Mr. Gepprs,—I have read your very interesting letter and am 
glad that you are finding my reports interesting. 
The thing that startles me is to find Garnet creeping into the Atlantic 
wheats. This is a most serious thing. Millers in England are giving 
over buying Vancouver wheats, because of the Garnet trouble and 
although at the present time they are compelled to take Vancouvers, 
there will be a rush for Atlantics as soon as the season opens. You 
realize the difficulty we have with Garnet wheat. When you consider 
that it has to be milled with large proportions of soft wheats of the 
Plate and especially English types, and unless the Manitoba can be given 
a long mellowing period before blending with the English, the millers 
find it impossible to reduce the hard Garnet to flour without damaging 
the softer flours, and indeed in many cases a good proportion of the 
Garnet finds its way into the offal sack. 

I am compelled to advise millers all over the country to keep off 
Vancouver wheats of any grade other than “I”, as much as possible. 
I think that you will ruin Canadian wheat trade in this country if 
Garnet is going to be included in all grades. 
Some 4’s look to me very much like a mixture of Garnet with what 
used to be 6’s, so that this grade is becoming more and more troublesome 
for use as an addition to No. 1 for improving Gas Production. 
Why is it that Garnet cannot be graded as a separate wheat? If 
this were done it would find, I think, good use in English mills because 
treated separately and given adequate moisture when conditioning it 
mills down very well and gives a fairly decent flour. 


That is in answer, to some extent I think, to Mr. Garland’s question. 


* Further, I think that after a preliminary damping it would be a 
useful wheat to lie up with damp English in those seasons when English 
wheats are badly harvested. (Normally 2 out of 3.) The slight pre- 
liminary damping of the Garnet would enable it to pick up the moisture 
from the English speadily. 

: At one time we used to depend on Karachis for this purpose, but 
_ latterly these have been off the market. 

About gassing a ee devermoinabion of diastatic capacity is the 
ordinary yeast test. . 


he goes on to say os it is done. 


In England the miller has to satisfy bakers, some of whom use 4-hour 
and some &-hour processes, so that a fairly wide fermentation tolerance 


In Scotland the all night process is more in use, but there is a tend- 
-ency towards shortening down in a good many cases. From the notes 
on dermentgtion tolerance in the _meaning of terms, you will see how we 


__ As regards our general tests, so far as I know, it is the only system 
rhich gives the separate strength TACLOrS, 2°. |... 
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This is a technical matter as between milling chemists. That is one of the 
communications that came to the attention of the board since the annual report 
of the board, and was submitted to the minister. 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. May I ask who Mr. Ward is; who does he represent?—A. This letter — 
says he is analytical and consulting chemist. He advises a large number of — 
mills in Great Britain in regard to the quality of wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Who is Mr. Geddes?—A. He is chemist in charge of the Board’s ree 
laboratory and Mr. Geddes sent it on to the Board, and we sent it to the min 
ister; and after the chairman consulted with the minister, it was thought advis 
able to go ahead with these amendments to the act. 

Q. What was the name of the man who wrote the letter?-—A. H. Horace 
Ward. 

By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. I noticed when you were reading the report, the annual report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada, you quoted this: “The board has 
continued to investigate the effect of allowing Garnet wheat to be placed in No. | 
2 Manitoba Northern wheat. We are substantially in agreement that Garnet — 
wheat should be given an independent classification, but in view of the present 
low price of wheat and the difficulties of the wheat producer, we are of th 
opinion that it might not be advisable to proceed with changes in the classifi 
cation at the present session.” I want to know if the position is any different 
to-day. If that was the reason when this report was written, has that condition — 
so changed now that this statement is not accurate?—A. No, T don’t think the 
condition has changed any, substantially. But it would appear that the neces-— 
sity for it is more urgent than we really thought when that report was trans- . 
mitted. f 

By Mr. Bowman: ie 

Q. It was prepared prior to your having the letter you have just read?— 
Yes. I have another one, which I would read. This is a letter signed by E. 
Lewis, of Charlton & Bagshaw, Corn Exchange, 9 Brunswick street, Liverpool, | 
England, and it is dated “April 10, 1934. It is also addressed to W. F. Geddes, — 
Dominion Grain Research Laboratory, and is as follows:— _ 


Jam much obliged to you for sending me your seventh annual si 
and have read this with very much interest. 

I have seen in to-day’s papers that your House of Commons 4 
introducing legislation to amend the Grain Act so that Garnet wheat 
will be graded separately. This, we think, is a step in the right dea 
as we have advocated this procedure here for some time and asked your 
representatives who were over here a year or two ago if this could not 
be done. ; 

You will understand that in this country where we have whea S 
trom all over the world, most of them lacking the strength of Manito! : 
millers do not want wheat with Garnet, particularly when it is mixed, 
we will say, with Marquis or Reward. Recently your No. 2 Manitoba 
shipment from Vancouver has been practically 100 per cent Garnet, ai 
the result has been a considerable lowering in price of this grade and 
fact many millers would not buy Vancouver 2’s at all. On the o 
hand, lower grades, particularly 4’s and 5’s have been in demand here 
because of their gassing properties. Recently, however, Garnet has bee 
introduced into these grades and one of the biggest milling combines 
this country told us only the other day that they were going to bus : 
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more No. 4 Manitobas as they contained too much Garnet and were going 
on 5’s. However the next arrival of 5’s also contained Garnet, so at the 

moment they do not quite know where they are. 

JT have written you at some length on this particular point as I do 
feel that it will be all to the good, both for yourselves and ourselves, if 

Garnet is kept out of your ordinary grades and marketed separately. 

The trouble here with Garnet is that it requires a different and separate 

treatment to your other grades of wheat and when it is mixed millers 

cannot do this without injuring the other types of wheat. 

I shall always be glad to get your reports at any time as they are 
- most interesting and useful. 


“This communication, as you see, came after the amendment to the Canada 
G ain Act had been introduced into parliament. But it was on the further 
1 epresentations that the board got, and information that came to its attention, 
d after discussing the matter with the minister that it was thought advisable 
bring down the present amendment to the act. 


ae By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

_ Q. What was the date of your letter?—A. The last one was April 10, 1934. 
_Q. What was the date of the other one?—A. The first one was February 
1934. 

By Mr. Bowman: 

— Q. I don’t want to interrupt you, but Mr. Fraser stated that the millers in 
anada were ceasing to use Garnet for milling purposes. Is that so?—A. I 
ink the millers in Canada have never looked with favour upon Garnet wheat, 
d although I think they do use it to some extent, they get away from it as 
as possible. I think the minister has on his file a letter from Mr. Black, 
sident of the Ogilvie Flour Milling Comipany, approving the action that was 
ing taken to provide separate grades for Garnet. 

Q. Our own millers practically having the selection of the market, it would 
an that the bulk of the Garnet is sold abroad?—A. That seems logical, yes. 
_ Q. What portion of our Garnet is milled into flour by the home miller— 
what proportion?—A. Well, I would say about a fifth; say 50,000,000 bushels 
nsumed at home and about 200, 000,000 exported. 
Q. No, milled at home? 
The Dem an There is more than that. 
The Wrirness: Yes, milled. That is true. I could not give you that 
mation. 
Mr. VauuAnce: 75,000,000 bushels, I think. 
The Wirness: I could not give you that information. 

Hon. Mr. Stevens: I think it would be under 75,000,000 bushels. 


— By Mr. Donnelly: 

In the last communication you read, if I understand it correctly, they 
to complain of Garnet in 3 and 4 just as much as they did in 2, didn’t 
2—A. Well, they complained of Garnet in 3 and 4, at any rate. I would 
y as much as in 2, but they complained. 

_ But you didn’t think it worth while to change the Canada Grain Act 
gard to the Bees of 4?—A. Well, one step at a time seems to be making 
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Q. Though they are complaining, as that letter seems to indicate, mor 
bitterly about 4 than they are of 2, yet you are changing the grade for 2, and 
not advising a change in the grade for 4?—A. Well, I don’t think I can alter 
my statement very much; if you make one step at a time you are making 
progress, and it does give them another grade at least to select from, not con- 
taining an excess of Garnet. “ 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. That is a point that I felt like raising, that Mr. Donnelly raised. 
At the present time Garnet wheat, we find, is getting into No. 2 in very large — 
quantities, and it is prejudicing our European market. Here is a possible thing ~ 
that we are up against, which we were up against back in 1928:—Our. Marquis _ 
and our Reward wheat might be of low grade. In 1928 in my own district it — 
all went grades 3, 4 and 5, and by this legislation we are just barring Garnet — 
wheat from grade 2. In a year when we have possibly the major portion of — 
our Reward and Marquis wheat in grades 3 and 4, we are going to crowd Garnet 
wheat into those grades, and we are up against the same thing as we are up ~ 
against now, it seems to me. I suggest the legislation does not go far enough. ee 
I certainly favour the separate grading of Garnet wheat. I come from a district _ 
that produces almost exclusively Marquis wheat, and I favour the separate — 
grading of Garnet. But it seems to me that the same restriction being placed _ 
on Garnet going into grade 2 should be placed on Garnet going into any fy 
other grade that Marquis or Reward wheat is going in?—A. I think if you — 
would let me get along with the statement I have in mind, to some extent I 
shall endeavour to answer that. I might say to Mr. Carmichael just now, — 
however, that when consideration was first given to the question, it was pro- _ 
posed to keep Garnet out of 3 as well as 2, but upon further consideration it 
was thought not advisable to go the full distance, or to go that whole distance _ 
at this session of parliament. I intended to say something about that a little — 
later on. a 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: a 
Q. What percentage of Garnet is in 4?—A. I don’t think we know. a 


Mr. Fraser: As regards any year like Mr. Carmichael speaks of, Garnet 
might be 100 per cent in No. 4. No. 4 might be 100 per cent Garnet. a 


Mr. VauiaNce: No, would it not be the other way, with your grading — 
to-day, 100 per cent No. 2 because of the fact— : “s 


Mr. Fraser: It is 4 we are talking about. <a 


uy 
a 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: The question related to No. 4. °* - 


Mr. Fraser: Yes. Some No. 4 shipments might easily be 100 per cent 
Garnet. Others of course would be less. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: On the whole, what would you say? 

Mr. Fraser: It depends. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: Over a year, what proportion would be Garnet? 

Mr. Fraser: Well, I could not very well answer that. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: There would not be very much, would there? 

Mr. Fraser: No, there would not be very much. There has been very 
little No. 4. 

By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Referring to what Mr. Vallance said, in the years when you have early 
frost, when your Marquis would be frozen and your Garnet would not be, your 
Garnet would be in separate grades?—A. There would be separate grades. © 

Q. As they are graded now, not as they will be graded?—A. There is 
reference made in one or two of these letters, making objection to No. 4. No. 4 
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this year, I think, will be largely Garnet; because the frozen stuff was in the 
north, in Peace River district and the north where the Garnet was grown. 


a CuarrMAN: I would eee that you let Mr. Hamilton finish his state- 
en 


The Witness: I think I may state to Mr. Weir that that point as with regard 
the proportion of Garnet in number 4 would not be as important as with 1, 2 
nd 3 


Hon. Mr. Weir: A large percentage goes into number 2? 


z The Wirness: Yes. Growing tests have not been made in any grades 
under 3, but as everybody knows our wheat has been of a high quality during the 
st three or four years with the result that not much Garnet would be found 
in number 4. 


_ By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. It would be as distinguishable in number 4 as in number 2?—A. Un- 
ubtedly. 

Q. Why should you say you could not see what it was in number 4 and yet 
Mr. Fraser says it is so easily distinguishable that you can see what it is in 
number 2?—A. He said it could not be distinguished in number 4. 

QQ. The Minister asked you about percentages. You said it was not dis- 
tinguishable because it had not been grown?—A. I said they have not looked 
r it in number 4. 

Q. It has not been grown?—A. It has not been looked for in anything 
der 1 Hard and 1 Northern. The inspectors do not give any consideration 
o it. It is admitted in those grades. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: Would you say that 75 per cent of Garnet was put into 
mber 2? 


~The Wirness: Anything I might say in that regard would be only a guess. 
Mr. Fraser: Yes, I would say so. 


_ Hon. Mr. Wetr: Do you suppose 75 per cent of Garnet wheat grown was 
put into number 3 grade or higher in the past few years? 


The Witness: Yes. 


‘Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Mr. Fraser, I understood you to say that the 
ason Garnet went into number 4 this year was because it was frozen in the 
rth. What about the other varieties in the north? 


Mr. Fraser: They were frozen too. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: Yes, a little worse. 


The Witness: I think I might give a little attention to what is proposed 
in the Bill in order that it may be thoroughly understood. I might say that 
in the present Bill it is not proposed to make those grades of Garnet statutory. 
is proposed to give the western committee on grain standards power to make 
ecial grades to cover Garnet or any other variety of wheat. Now, I know 
that might be open to some criticism. You might say: if you are going to 
grade Garnet separately why don’t you make statutory grades and then parlia- 
ment will know exactly what you are going to do? I would say that there 
more or less of an experiment in connection with this thing. We think that 
e grades which are proposed will be satisfactory because they are almost 
entical with the grades of 1 and 2 in Hard Red Spring wheats, but, as you 
alize, it is easier to change a commercial grade than it is to change a statutory 


y 
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é By Mr. Garland: 
: a Is not this a Hard Red Spring wheat too?—A. Yes, it is. 
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Q. Yes. So be careful because we are prejudicing Garnet wheat in the 
evidence?—-A. Probably it was not very well expressed, but these grades ar 
termed as such. It is Red Spring wheat. Statutory grades; all western grown 
Red Spring wheat included in schedule 1. The others, of course, will be Re 
Spring wheat but they are commercial grades, not statutory orades. Tha 
would be the distinction. Well, then, that is the reason it was thought advis 
able to give the western committee on grain standards this power rather tha: 
having it put in the Act at the present time. If they are found unsatisfactory 
they can be changed more readily; if they are found satisfactory, if parliament — 
wishes, they can be made statutory at a later session. I might make some | fe 
reference to the western committee on grain standards just to give the members 5 
of the committee some idea of whom it is composed and whether you can ~ 
reasonably feel confident in delegating such authority to this committee. I 
would say that under the provisions of the Canada Grain Act grades 1 Hard, — 
1 Northern, 2 Northern, 3 Northern and 4 Northern are statutory grades. The — 
western committee on erain standards has power to make other grades under ~ 
special conditions. Frequently the committee sets up Five, Six, and sometimes — 
Feed, and, then, sometimes where there are peculiarities in the crop—it might — 
be where we had a crop of very large, plump, heavy wheat and frozen, but not_ 
immature—they have power to make a special grade; or if it was a thin wheat, — a 
a rusted wheat, for example, which was thin and light but still high in protein, — 
if the committee s saw fit they have power to make a grade to meet a situatio ei: 
of this kind. So it is thought that it is not delegating to the western committee — 
on grain standards a very great deal of additional authority when it is proposed 
to give them authority to ‘make special grades for Garnet wheat or any other 
variety if it might be thought advisable. The western committee on grai 
standards under section 25 of the Act consists of the following. This is th 
personnel: ‘‘ The commissioners ’—the three members of the Board of Grai 
Commissioners—“ the chief grain inspector—the chairman of the grain appeal . 
tribunals hereafter referred to, the chief chemist on the staff of the Board and — 
the Dominion cerealist shall be ex-officio members of the Western Committee, — 
and the Board shall nominate or arrange for the nomination as members, from 
among persons who are willing and able to act, of a representative of mille 
of wheat flour and of four representatives of the grain growers in Alberta, fiv 
of the grain growers in Saskatchewan, three of the grain growers in Manitoba, 
and one of the grain growers in British Columbia.” This is the composition 
of the western committee on grain standards. If the committee desires I could — 
proceed to give you the personnel, but if you do not care to take that much — 
time I will pass that over by saying that the Board has endeavoured to make 
the representations from the various provinces as widespread as possible. I 
think the question has been raised: Have the growers of Garnet wheat any — 
representation on the western committee on grain standard? And in answer to — 
that question I might say that one of the growers’ representatives from the 
province of Saskatchewan is Mr. George Canfield who lives northwest of - 2m 
city of Prince Albert. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: He grows Reward wheat. 

The Witness: Yes. Probably he does. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: And he was only recently put on. 

The Witness: Yes. Only recently put on. From the province of Albert 
there is Mr. George Bennett, a member of the board of directors of the Albert 
Wheat Pool who lives in the area east of Edmonton and who I think is—I a 
not absolutely sure—I think he himself is a grower of Garnet wheat. Never- ig 
theless, he lives in that district and his friends and neighbours are among the ~ 
growers of Garnet wheat-in the province of Alberta. 
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Mr. Garuanp: I am informed that Mr. Bennett grows Reward. 


_- The Wirness: I might say that since this matter was before the committee 
wo years ago there are a great many farmers all over the northern portion of 
le prairie provinces who have been endeavouring to get out of Garnet and 
row Reward or some other variety which is more suitable. 


_ Mr. Garuanp: That is just the point. I submit if this legislation is passed, 
ou are first of all going to prejudice shipments from Vancouver right away, 
until the separation of the grades becomes technically possible. Once the 
eparation of the grades is made possible and shipments are of pure Garnet, 
_ that won’t be the case, except in very small quantities. It would be fairer, now 
_ that the farmer has the grain in the ground, simply to notify him that next 
year you are going to put a ban on Garnet wheat, if you like, and give him a 
‘ ‘chance to switch to Reward. To do it now, when the grain is in the ground, 
to work an injury on a large number of growers of Garnet wheat all over 
he western part of Canada. 

The Witness: I think that is a matter for the consideration of the com- 
ittee before the bill is finally disposed of. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 
Q. Those letters that you have received, complaining of the grading of 
; dew do they complain chiefly of the Atlantic or the Pacific?—A. Mostly 
acific. ‘ 
_ Q. Have you any complaints from the Atlantic?—A. We have had com- 
aints that Garnet is appearing in eastern shipments. 
_ Q. And the chief thing they complain about is what?—A. In the Garnet? 
 Q. Yes—A. Well, that it does not mill well; it does not mill the same 
ay; it requires different tempering. 
_ Q. There is no complaint about its strength?—A. Yes, I think there is. I 
hink undoubtedly Garnet is not as strong a wheat as Marquis or Reward, 
except in certain instances. 
_ Q. I noticed in some of those letters it was said they had no complaint 
hatever of the strength, and the very next letter went on to complain about 
he strength. How do you account for this difference of opinion?—A. Yes 
well, you know wheat varies from year to year, and from district to district, 
hiefly due to soil types and climatic conditions, to a very considerable extent. 
ou might get a quantity of Garnet that would give very good results—you 
ight.get that in any variety, as a matter of fact—and you may get another 
uantity that would not give nearly as good results. 
-Q. Have you any evidence as to the amount of gulten content in Garnet 
_ wheat?—A. A lot of information has been secured in that regard, and unfor- 
_ tunately I do not think I have very much with me to-day. I have many 
- opinions in that connection, but generally speaking grown under similar circum- 
stances, except in the north where Marquis might produce starchy kernels, 
hich would be very low in protein, probably as low as 8 per cent, but grown 
longside of Reward, one of the newer wheats, even in the north, in a great 
ajority of cases I think you will find that Garnet is lower in protein than 
Reward. 
Mr. Donnetty: Mr. Chairman, I brought this up because I think we 
should have evidence in regard to the gluten content of those wheats before us, 
so as to be able better to judge of the nature of this wheat; because I under- 
‘stood from some of the letters which Mr. Stevens read to the committee, they 
are complaining about the strength, and others were praising it because it 
very strong—there was no complaint whatever about the strength. Now, 
ink we should have all the information we can get in that regard. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Dr. Donnelly, to have the matter clearly and fairly 
efore us, I think the major complaint is not in regard to the strength of 
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Garnet. The major complaint is in regard to the temper—that is the term 
used. In the tempering of Garnet wheat, a different process has to be used as 
compared with other wheats. 


Mr. Donnecty: That is just what I am pointing out, Mr. Chairman. 


It is not the strength of the Garnet, it is the temper. It takes a little longer 
time to be tempered to make good milling wheat. That is the whole complaint. — 


Mr. CarmicHaret: I thought you were going to tell us that the board ce 


recommended either the changing in grade 2— 
The Wirness: I have not got to that yet, Mr. Carmichael. 
Mr. CarMIcHAEL: You have not reached that? 
The Witness: No. 
Mr. MorHerweEuu: You are not through? 
The Witness: No. 
Mr. Carmicuagu: I shall be glad to hear your view on that. 


The Witness: I was going to refer to the sections of the act. Section ae 


1. It is proposed in section 1, line 15, to add “ or varieties.” When the board 


gave consideration to making separate grades for Garnet wheat, there seemed to a 
be some doubt as to whether the western committee on grain standards had =@ 
actually authority under the act, as it stood, to take such action. For that 


reason, section 1 has been introduced. 
It is an amendment to section 26 of the Act, where it is proposed the 


committee, “shall cause to be prepared tentative standard samples of the 
statutory grades of western grain and of such commercial grades as it appears 


likely to be convenient to establish owing to. the probability that the crop will 
include a substantial quantity of certain kinds or varieties. . . .” 


Now, there seems to be some doubt as to whether the western committee i 


could make special grades for different. varieties, and therefore the words “ or 


varieties” have been added. In section 2 you ask whether we are going to take © 
Garnet out of No. 2 grade or No. 3. This is what is proposed under section 2:— __ 


Schedule 1 of the said act is amended by striking out the words 
“Red Spring Wheat of good milling quality ” in No. 2 Manitoba Northern 


under the main heading of “ Variety of grain” and substituting therefor a 


the words “ Marquis or equal to Marquis.” 


Well now the act, in schedule 1, where these grades are described, “ No. 1 hard” or 


under the heading “ Variety” says, ‘Marquis or equal to Marquis,’ No. 1 


Northern Marquis or equal to Marquis, No. 2 Manitoba Northern says “Red 


Spring Wheat of good milling quality.” Now, at the present time, Garnet and 
a number of other varieties could come in there. A sample of wheat might be 
100 per cent Garnet and grade No. 2 Northern at the present time. It is proposed 


to strike that out and put “ Marquis or equal to Marquis,” so that under that 
definition Garnet would be excluded from No. 2 Manitoba Northern. The 


question is, why don’t you change also No. 3 Northern which grades not quite 


so high as No. 2, where it says: “Spring wheat of good milling quality” to 
“ Spring wheat of fair milling quality.” Well, there are a number of considera- 
tions. I might say, frankly, I am not too confident that Garnet wheat graded 
separately will bring as much as No. 2 Northern wheat at the beginning until 


it has been tried out and its value has been established—I am not sure. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Can you give us what the opinion of the trade would be on that?—A. 
As to whether it would bring—I really can not say what the trade opinion is, _ 
but personally, I would not be too confident that it would bring as much as 
No 2 Northern, but we recognize that Garnet wheat has some very decided ~ 
advantages from the growers’ point of view. It ripens earlier than most other 
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vheats that we have. It is a good yielder and it does not piebald or produce 
tarchy kernels in northern points. In addition to that, these are very difficult 
mes, and there is no desire to penalize the growers of grain any more than is 
bsolutely necessary in the circumstances. Now, as I said earlier, in this session, 
f you are going toward an objective, one step at a time is pretty good progress. 
quite realize the point that has been raised by Mr. Carmichael and maybe 
some others. There is a real danger, if we had a frozen crop, or the crop had 
_been injured from some other cause, we might find ourselves in the position where 
we would have very little wheat higher than No. 3 Northern, consequently we 
might find ourselves with very little wheat that is not mixed with Garnet, but 
_we know in the west that if we make this change at the present time that we 
are making some progress, we are moving. | do not agree with Mr. Vallance 
when he says that No. 3 is the grade of wheat that sets the price, that sets the 
standard of the Canadian wheat in the European markets. 
Mr. Vauuance: I will qualify that. I think you will agree with me that 
the Argentine crop is marketed on the F.A.Q., which is equal to our No. 3. And 
the competition you meet is not No. 3 grade, or No. 1, or No. 2, but Argentine 
_F-.A.Q., which is equal to our No. 3. That is the reason I said that. 
The Witness: I was in the Old Country in 1928, in Manchester, Liverpool 
and London, and looking over the wheats in the various grain exchanges there, 
I think I made a remark when I saw the wheat from the Ar gentine that | it looked 
like our No. 3; but that is not the wheat that sets the standard of your Canadian 
wheat in the Old Country. I think it is the No. 1 Northern. I think, 
undoubtedly, the premium that is paid for Canadian wheat in the British market 
s the difference between that No. 3 Northern and the Plate wheat, the Argentine 
_ wheat, and our No. 1 Northern wheat. I am not disposed to accept that state- 
ment. 
By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Let me ask you this question: Into what grade does the greatest bulk 
of the Canadian wheat grade?—A. I have not those figures on the various 
grades from year to year. I think probably in the last three or four years you 
will find a large percentage of our wheat graded No. 1 hard, No. 1 Northern, 

and No. 2 Northern. 

: The CHAIRMAN: We have only five minutes left, Mr. Hamilton. 


The Witness: I think I can finish. I think I have pretty well answered 
the question why it is not advisable to exclude it from No. 3 as well as No. 2. 
At the present time, there are large quantities of wheat in store in our terminal 
elevators, as you know, and in country elevators. Which will probably get into 
the terminal elevators as fast as the grain companies can get it, and possibly 
_ before the several grades would come into operation, if they do. T he practice of 
the manager of the terminal elevator, when he receives wheat into his elevator, 
- is to issue warehouse receipts for it, in which he recognizes delivery into his 
elevator of a certain quantity of wheat of a certain grade; and he agrees to 
- deliver out a similar quantity of wheat of a similar grade. Now, that is going 
a to be a penalty on the operators of the terminal elevators, and if you put Garnet 
out of two grades, instead of one, you probably double or more than double the 
- penalty that is going to be imposed on the terminal elevators in that connection. 


_ Mr. VauuANce: They can stand a little loss just as well as farmers. 


The Witness: I am not arguing the interest of the terminal elevators; but 
again I say, if you make one step at a time when you are proceeding towards a 
_ goal, you are making progress. 

_ Hon. Mr, MorHERWELL: One at a time is good fishing. 

_ The Wrrness: In the past crop year, we had one Manitoba hard, 8-23 per 
; ent; one Northern 46-78 per cent; 2 Northern 29-49 per cent; and No. 3 8: 5, 
very high quality crop undoubtedly, 
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Hon. Mr. MoruerweE.u: Not all due to Garnet. 


The Witness: No, With regard to the quantities, I think that has been — é 


sufficiently discussed. I might say that I have a statement here that shows the 


quantities, and I think the analysis that was made by Mr. Newman, the Domin- 
ion Cerealist, shows the quantity, to a very large extent, that is going into the 


different top grades, 1, 2 and 3 Northern. There is just one other question that 


I should like to deal with, and that is in regard to the mspection department — a 
making a classification, because after all, that is a very important considera- 


tion. 


A few years ago, I remember reading a report in which very great doubt s : 


was cast upon the ability of Mr. Fraser and his men to tell Garnet wheat from 
other varieties, and classify it; but the test which was made probably over two 


years ago, a report of which was submitted to this committee two years ago, I — a 


think, clearly indicates that the inspection department are able to make the 
classification. I have here a report from Mr. Newman. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: Country elevator men? 

The Witness: No, inspectors, government inspectors. 
Hon. Mr. Weir: Mixed in the country elevators? 
The Witness: Yes, as it would come in carload lots. 


Hon. Mr, Weir: If it were distinguished in the country elevator, but the — 
wheat would be mixed with different strains of wheat before it would get to the 


shipping point. 
The Wirness: Yes. If that happened, the grower must take pains to keep 
it separate, and if the operator of the country elevator does not take pains— 


Hon. Mr. Weir: Could he, after he had taken delivery of the wheat? You a 


know, a lot of the wheat is delivered in rain and snow and at night time— 

The Witness: There will be mixtures, undoubtedly, but it will be a difficult 
job for the country elevators. I want to quote one paragraph from Mr. New- 
man’s letter. Mr. Newman is Dominion Cerealist, and the letter is written to 
the chairman of the board, under date of October 13, 1933. 


It is again interesting to note that your inspection service appears 4 


to be remarkably successful in keeping Garnet out of No. 1. It is also 


interesting to note that approximately twice as much Garnet is included 


in No. 2 ex-Vancouver as in the cargoes leaving Fort William. 


\ i Bai 
Now, there is just one other question, and that is the matter of finding a 


market, or assisting in the marketing of Garnet wheat, this is a recommenda- 
tion of the Chairman of the Board. I think it was from his observations and 


his conversations with millers and dealers when he was in the Old Country in 
the Fall of 1932, that a considerable quantity of Garnet Wheat should be sent 
to the British Isles and the Continent to make real milling tests. It is true, 
that in 1929 some 7,000 bushels or more were sent over, but I think that was 
divided up into comparatively small lots, probably not greater than 500 bushels, 
which would not be capable of making more than experimental tests. But it 
is proposed—I am not sure that the Minister has yet agreed to this—but the 
suggestion has been made that considerable quantities, say quantities of 16,000 
bushels and 20,000 bushels might be allocated to a mill, and this would prob- 
ably be mixed with home grown wheat and wheat from other countries at the — a 
rate of 20 per cent Garnet, making a quantity of 100,000 bushels in order to 
make a real milling test. Now, that would not be a complete loss. The Cana- 
dian government would not have to stand the whole cost because the millers 


would be willing to pay for the wheat based on what they were able to get for 
it. ; 


I think this is as far as I had intended to go probably. Mr. Fraser and _ 


myself will be here during the sittings of the committee, and if there is any in- 
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fs formation which we will be able to give we will be very glad to do so. I thought 
_ it advisable that I should give this information to the committee to-day. 
f The CuamrMan: I understand Mr. Weir wishes to make a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Were: One would gather from hearing the evidence this morning 
_ that there was only one side to this whole problem. It takes us back to when 
we had our other investigation and the Chairman of the Board of Grain Com- 
_ missioners stated then that the price paid was the proof of the pudding, and 
_ I think that influenced a goodly number of the members of the committee at 
that time, and yet immediately ‘afterwards the spread then between 1 and 2 was 
a much lesser spread. All I want to say is this: If we are to grade we do not 
want to let anything come in that is injurious to the reputation of our wheat 
in the world markets. The evidence that has been submitted here shows that 
here is a preponderance of Garnet Wheat in Vancouver. The spread between 
1 and 2 in Vancouver, for instance, is less for seven months than the spread 
between 1 and 2 in Montreal. 

I feel, that if we decide to have separate grades for Garnet, that the im- 
portant thing is to see that there is indisputable evidence given to the farmers 
in western Canada, outside of letters from millers and the trade who demon- 
strated in their evidence before that they would stand to gain a little bit by 
Garnet being put into a separate grade. Therefore, I think that we cannot 
go too carefully, and we should not spare any expense to bring the best possible 
authorities here before we make a. decision on this question. 

The Wirness: I might say I have a complete statement of the prices of 
Vancouver 1 Northern and 2 Northern. and Winnipeg 1 Northern and 2 North- 
ern, from ist September, 1931, to May 31, 1932, which I could file if you so 
_ desire. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: I would suggest, Mr. Hamilton, that you file it from 1925, 
both for Winnipeg and Vancouver. 


The Wirness: I cannot go back that far. 
The CHAIRMAN: Does the committee want that incorporated in the evi- 


Mr. Donne iy: Yes, I think the information is very valuable. 
The CuarrMan: All right, then it will be included in the evidence. 


_ PRICES OF No. 1 AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER BY 
MONTHS FOR YEARS 1924 TO 1931 


* 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Branch) 


Winnipeg Prices 


Vancouver Prices 
Basis Fort William and Port Arthur 


No. 1 Nor. | No. 2 Nor. Spread No. 1 Nor. | No. 2 Nor. Spread 
per bush. | per bush. | per bush. per bush. | per bush. per bush. 

EAPO mOR Mune Sk oe ck 96-5 93-5 3-0 
99-7 96-7 3-0 
98-0 95-0 3-0 
98-3 95-2 3-1 
104-3 100-9 3-4 
114-0 110-5 3:5 
135-3 131-7 3-6 
143-5 137-3 6-2 
142-2 138-6 3-6 
159-6 155-2 4-4 
164-0 158-7 5-3 
172-7 167-4 5-3 
BCG Sti cet tens 3-9 
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MONTHS FOR YEARS 1924 TO 1931—Continued 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Branch) 


Winnipeg Prices 


Basis Fort William and Port Arthur 


Vancouver Prices 


No. 1 Nor. | No. 2 Nor.| Spread No. 1 Nor.| No.2 Nor.{ Spread : 
per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. — 
1925 
DAMUATY hike Gees 196-2 189-9 6-3 
February 196-4 191-0 5-4 
March 176-3 171-3 5-0 
DeN; 0) cl GE EE Whee Se ano 5 Hal 155-9 151-3 4-6 
LY EE a a Dee tse bE RA ohn 182-4 179-2 3-2 / 
June. . 171-3 167-2 4-1 
PUL Ayes anes tre erry ack eae 162-0 158-8 3-2 
PANIDUStR Gr Pee Wve Ae bien 167-5 163-9 3-6 
September. .6 60 ssa. 137-5 134-7 2-8 
Ontober isos eevee 127-0 124-6 2-4 
INowemiber 305-5 ,.5o vnc s 142-2 138-7 3°5 
WMevem Per. 4. see nee 157-0 153-2 3-8 
PAVETAREL OP try Jeu [ Ry, eee Ae ana sere 3-6 
1926 
DANUATY es wae et Ne 156-5 151-0 5-5 
Pee ee eh eee 154-7 149-3 5-4 
MMlamebiiaci ch 0 se Pao ae 148-4 142-9 5-5 
PADI deceit et elanals« 156-9 150-7 6-2 1578 151-8 
FN Eten Enis ude) ect Re af 153-8 149-5 4-3 152g 147-7 
BING ee aN Sea age ee ik, 153-1 148-9 4-2 1493 144-9 
HIDE cos Po, Sie eats GON DL ig rh 159-6 154-2 5-4 Markee suspended 
from June 8 to Sept. 1, 1926 
PANIDOSH een iy phe ce ty 151-0 146-3 4-7 
eptember’ cic aon ey 143-8 138-5 5-3 1432 “139-1 
Wctoberini ee. oe 143-5 139-6 3-9 1442 141-5 
Novembere eco yee 141-0 136-2 4-8 1413 134-8 
Meceniber 25 3.an es Ge 133-4 129-2 4-2 136 132-6 
AVETARCR ES Bar Poe tec0) yee. Os | ae et ene CRA I Wee aN AP nA PRE SA 
1927 
MPMIUL EN EY )S i.) eas ea a 135-7 130-9 4-8 138 134-2 
Bebruary. 2) we. ee, 139-7 135-1 4-6 1413 138-6 
IGE Aas eR aso ta 142-7 137-6 5-1 1432 139-7 
PANT ee i Piha ona ares Lega 145-1 141-2 3-9 145 141-3 
INT me ere er Mn Me om arc 155-8 152-3 3-5 1553 151-7 
PUTO rN aye ne) is ae 161-1 156-9 4-2 159 134-5 
ACT LW Re OE Ae ete er ger 162-1 158-3 3-8 Cash market suspended 
June 7 to Aug. 30 
PATON ST Mas eee nna ee 159-9 154-9 5-0 1423 137-7 
eptember.) tate cows 145-1 140-9 4-2 1383 134-7 
Wctober nes wile Mee 144-1 137-1 7-0 1393 132-9 
| : 6-9 1413 135-3 
6 5-2 145} 140-2 
O° Oa a en ee 
1928 5 
SLEEVE H ex Ze oe Ea a le 142-8 136-7 6-1 148} 139-9 8-3 
HE DMUAIY ait he soe ae 142-6 136-9 5-7 1472 136-9 10-2 © 
Mir client. eter ee er be 148-1 142-8 5-3 1523 143-3 8-354 
PA Tiless este ware ee re 156-3 151-5 4-8 1574 151-2 5-904 
J VIER ies 1 ene or AER 2 Go 157-2 150-7 6-5 1563 147-5 8-8 
DONER ee ete ace nes 142-6 137-5 5-1 1457 135-4 10-4 
Rye. . ee eens. 130-9 127-1 3:8 134} 125-2 j) BBs 
AMPS ot ook ne ayes ee 118-8 115-9 2-9 118-1 111-2 6-9 
Deplemben: wei eee eee 117-0 111-9 5-1 115-3 110-2 5A 
MO CLONEE is rane ae are 123-7 117-0 6-7 121-4 117-9 3.5 
November a5 ie ee ee 120-9 115-8 5-1 120-2 117-0 3-255 
PMecemiber 2h) vot sees. 117-1 113-5 3-6 118-0 115-3 oT 
ANVCTAGO Hc St eo hw eee a eer aa Gan eee DOR SURG csr OMNE gc NC eae 7:02 
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MONTHS FOR YEARS 1924 TO 1931 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Branch) 


Winnipeg Prices 
Vancouver Prices 
— Basis Fort William and Port Arthur 
No.1 Nor.| No.2 Nor.| Spread No. 1 Nor.; No.2 Nor.| Spread 
per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. | per bush. 
120-9 116-7 4-2 121-6 118-8 2-8 
127-9 124-5 3-4 129-1 126-6 2:5 
127-0 123-6 3-4 125-4 123°3 21 
122-8 119-6 3:2 120-5 118-4 2-1 
113-3 110-2 3-1 . 111-3 108-0 3:3 
118-3 Tyas? 3-0 116-3 113-4 2-9 
159-9 156-9 3-0 154-0 151-0 3:0 
158-0 154-4 3-6 156-2 154-0 2:2 
149-5 146-6 2-9 145-6 142-6 3-0 
141-4 138-4 3-0 138-5 136-0 2-5 
Me lovember.....)...:..14.:. 133-0 130-3 2-7 133-7 130°8 2-9 
4 December ‘gen witness Ae 137-8 135-0 2-8 137-3 134-3 3-0 
LAS UTNE RES) NS SI Io |b Boro alta ee aie cle As i te vias ISTE 
% £930 ' 
Manuary, in store...:2...... 130-5 127-6 2-9 130/1 127-3 2-8 
or eae ear aaa eae 117°4 114-1 3-3 117/5 107-2 ? 
Re eer an Ag 106-2 103-3 2-9 105/6 104-2 1-4 
Hao) hae regu 109-8 106-8 3-0 108/7 106-6 2-1 
‘ etal as ad 107-9 105-6 2-3 107-1 104°3 2-8 
SHA OGS Wag eee 103-2 100-5 2-7 102/0 99-0 3-0 
Sek eee Wak sy 95-1 92-8 2:3 94/7 91-7 3-0 
pee 3 Se 92-5 90-6 1-9 91-4 88-8 2-6 
Dae enue es ee 78-1 75-8 2-3 75-9 74-1 1:8 
Bee Ee a Ly 72-5 69-8 2:7 71-5 68-8 2-7 
Lee Oa see 64-4 62-0 2-4 64-6 61-4 3-2 
ms Stee 55-4 52-6 2-8 56-3 52-8 3°5 
Bmpr Mvenar oe cole jiu eRe Oo eh, De Ete One iim obus eee ake a 2-6 
1931 
<2 Ae ae Sch 53-9 51-2. 2-7 54-5 51-6 2-9 
2 OCs er RO eA 59-3 57-0 2:3 61-1 58-0 3-1 
{Ag Sp ee Cat ee ee 56-7 54-4 2-3 57-2 53-3 3-9 
ooh oo Ee Ae enema 59-7 57-2 2-5 57-4 54-2 3-2 
oe EE: eee 60-6 57-8 2-8 59-5 56:3 3:2 
Be chee oie Ct, wees 60-8 57-7 3-1 58-7 62-2 6-5 
Pere oe re out, 57-3 54-3 3-0 55-4 50-5 4-9 
PRES Mc laos Gea oo sis 55:1 51-0 4-1 52-9 48-3 4-6 
the aa ae ey ks 53-6 49-5 4-1 52-3 46:8 5-5 
lyse a ye Oi ne 59-9 54-5 5-4 57-6 51-7 5-9 
he gee ee 67-1 61-6 5-5 65-3 58-3 7-0 
eed rene at! 60-6 56-1 4-5 60-9 54-7 6-2 
AyeVav Pere Pe ele eh ce RNA ee ease B16 a NH OES SOUS ira Lear inn Baris ce 4-7 


ASH PRICES OF Nos. 1 AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT WINNIPEG AND VANCOUVER, 
BY MONTHS, FOR THE YEARS 1932, 19833 AND 1934 TO DATE 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricultural Branch) 


one) 55-7 Sy Pas 61-3 DOA Nd! Dien 
63-2 Ug) 5 ees ote a 63-4 DOdOsal vaca. 
62-9 AYE Oi ae as 62-6 LACUS eric, oie 
62-6 Se Neh oh, 60-7 5620 Dae seis 
62-9 BOA eh fc, 60-5 OITA pet ORR aic 
55-1 Tet) | hal aaa 52-6 EG fa eens ae A 
54-7 ESTES (0 a A Sat Se ge 51-6 48-8 para siees 
56-3 DOO eis crs ete 53-9 O1eAg ae see es 
51-9 GINS Ty al Mena tee 49-6 UR aa ated eis a Sger 
48-2 A oeetote [eee sche. kh. 45-8 LV teh d bae ease a 
46-7 HIG: Aad |e er 46-2 cog Oi eee cael B 
42-4 BOO tiie aie. scl 43-2 alee ae Urea er ae 
55-6 52-5 3-1 54-3 50-8 3:5 
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CASH PRICES OF bala 1 AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT WINNIPEG AND VANCOUYI 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 


Y MONTHS FOR YEARS 1932, 1933 and 1934 TO DATE 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics, Agricult ural Branch) 


Winnipeg Prices 


Basis Fort William and Port Arthur 


Vancouver Prices 


No. 1 Nor. | No. 2 Nor. Spread No. 1 Nor. | No. 2 Nor. 
per bush. per bush. per bush per bush. | per bush. 
1933 

RPATNT EMT ane ie Sait ee aT a 44-2 PAR De sl a ite 45-3 45:8 
Re briryac ak umes wilt: 45-6 BQO alice Pa wps 45-9 44-6 
UST lah we aaa arae th ae Ie te 49-2 Ean Tala ia dee 49-1 47-0 
Aro) Gi SN aie Ne TRL ADS 53-6 519 alot ma at 52-4 SOO eee 
TY Fey Bh eeprvemg ea ROR AE EA. 63-3 B20} al arad aan 61-4 HiSVYaIG Wo Gag ea aa 
UOT ORPIE Se A RUE CSR Rr A 66-8 GOB Ck Hey enn 64-8 CB Ea ai baieivecaaeas <h 
AUIS) SAN AS RRS ALIS Ten ALES Shey 83-4 STO ces 82-2 19.5 he oe 
PAUIUST Miao hak et ae a 73-4 PADS THA Welt anne te 4: 61-6 68:6. oS see 
meptem beret Cte e apne 67:2 Baie rr ei fs 64-9 LEP Eigeed hee SS ke 
Mectoberweyn i Va etn meee 60-5 BiB A eee 57-3 54:08) | ae eee 
Novem ber agus aren eee 63-7 GORE Pian ie 61-7 SY (ea Wer anette 
TD Yeveych oul] oy aan Mee i eiiser eden At 62-7 pote Mths sald 59-8 5b +355) ee 

Us Ottch Teas (OMe Me ist PI 61-1 58-7 2-4 58:87 57-1 

1934 

DANUATY, oe Wk ene eke Oe ere 65-0 GOO cay oe 64-7 59 Od SOs AU eee 
BoD musany: ese Sch eis l at 65-6 G2 Bx irae we 65-7 59-5 5 fio oe ee 

Awverdpe'ia: oc ane 65-3 62-3 3-0 65-2 59-7 


COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NOR 
THERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SEPTE 


BER, 1931 TO MAY 31ST, 1932 


Closing Price 


Closing Price 


Date 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread — 
cents cents 
1931 : 
NeNtempen. ieee None 53 478 53 533 491. 4 
Dee eet iene ot 463 53 534 48h 43 
Pa Rage pea tee eh: 51 46 5 53% 48 4. 
Pete hinge BLE ae) 52 46 55 53 49 rd . 
br eae RSS ty 52% 46 5 53 49 3 
CA eRe tm ete — — — 52 482 4. 
OR eye 513 45 53 524 48 Arig 
LO ie eee 51: 462 5 52 48 4. 
A Bead pi Fs Be 52% 473 55 543 497 - 4y 
1D Se eee 518 46 5s 52 48 4. 
HA eR 51 46 5h 53 4g 4h 
Dine Drab ates 514 45 54 523 483 Re ht 
UUs ee eer ay 3h 523 463 5 534 494 did 
aI Aaa rele ha SE 2 51¢ 46 De 53 49: | pa: hae 
TRE ghana 51 453 5 523 483 TaN: 
nL Prebreeeeeae clny ees 51 45 5 §2 48st 33) 
7) RA ALS YS 523 47 5 532 50 3 
DOA tua ty cataanee 544 49 53 55 51 ae 
Doe We ena ON aia 534 48 53 543 503 33 
PZ AED eg Aaa ee 2 532 482 5h 543 514 34 
PAGS RISE AM eel pers 533 483 5 55: 612 3 
DG gr ee ke ea 533 48 53 54 51 32 
PIERS hale ars 522 473 5 54 50 33 
PLE ava Me na aye 52 463 5 533 49 Abe 
BOE see aa 52 47% 53 54 50 PRS 
October Ses RE Ad 51 461 53 53 492 42 
DI VON ATS ia di alt 51 461 54 533 492 4 
ARE an trad ek cae 522 463 54 54 50 4 
LR AMM Des rate et Mac 514 453 53 53% 49 42 


AgmC TURE AND COLONIZATION 81 
a hy # 
CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NOR- 


D 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SEPTEM- 
‘O MAY 31ST, 1932—Continued 


Closing Price Closing Price 
‘Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern ; 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern ) 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 
52 47 5} 54d 503 1 
51 46 5} 544 493 3 
52 46 5} 55 505 5 
53h 48 5k 56 51 5h 
544 491 6 57% 52 5£ 
55 2 er be 2 ae ail 59 523 6h 
55} 49 5% 58 52% 6 
55 49% 5 57 513 6 
56 50 5 59 52% 2 
562 51 5 60 534 63 
584 52 5 61% 55% 6} 
593 53 64 = Sete pear e erate cc 
604 54 6 62 56% 53 
. 594 533 6} 61 56% 5 
61 54 6} 62 574 5h 
624 56 64 63 58} 5 
61h 54 6 62 574 5h 
(7 ewes 56 6 644 59 5 
63} 56} 6 644 59 5 
643 57 64 65% 60 5 
66% 60} 64 69 63 53 
684 613 6} 703 64 53 
_ Sarin [bie oe Sapte 12% 67 55 
69 62 6 71 65 5 
71 64 6 72% 67 54 
71 64 7+ 73 67 52 
71 64 7k 73 67 5% 
70 63 73 72 67 54 
70 63 7 72 665 5h 
675 60 73 69 64 5d 
65 58% a 67 62 53 
634 55 7 653 59 54 
614 53 ver 63 573 is 
64 ay id 66 60 5% 
664 59 63 68 63 5 
64 58 6 663 61 53 
66% 59 6 68 62 53 
63 56 65 65; 59 5 
64 574 6 66; 60; 5 
62 554 64 64 58 5 
63 56 63 65 59 6 
60 54 63 63 57: 6 
59 53 6 62 56 63 
58 514 63 603 54 53 
57 51 6% 60 54 5z 
60 5a% vi 62} 56% 6 
61 543 7 63% 573 53 
603 533 63 61; 56 53 
603 54 6+ 62 56; 5} 
61 54 6 62 56 5 
62 55 64 63% 57 i 
61 55 63 625 57 5} 
60 54 64 613 56 4h 
59 53 6 59 54 5 
- 59) 53 6 59 544 4} 
60 54 6 59 55% 44 
617 55 6 60 563 4 
614 55 6 603 565 ae 
634 57 6 62 58 35 
622 56 6 61 57 4 
59 53 6 aa =e cape 
613 552 6 603 563 4 
60 54 6 60 56 4 
59 53 6 595 553 4 
603 54 6 593 55% 4 
ws a — 59% 55 4 
604 54 6 594 55 4 
60} 54 6 583 54 4 
61; 55 6 605 56 4 
(olbe 55 6 60 56 4 
BS Glee * — - 55 6 60 56 4 
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COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NO 
THERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND W 


SELECT 


Se 


STANDING COMMI11 44 


BER, 1931 TO MAY 31ST, 1982—Continued 


INNIPEG 1ST SEPT. 


) 


# 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Date 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
ase. 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread — 
cents cents 
1932 ee 
January AO tet Sy Sk chia 60: 54 6 59 56 3 
Bt eb arene 6L 55 6 59: 563 3h 
CPM A Setiain cee cein eee 624 56% 6 60; 564 42. 
RS BADER Ge, 623 56 6 61 57 4t 
Oe ane Aha bane 61 55% 6 60 56% 4t 
Oe ea ees temas Oe 61; 552 6 597 56}- prs 
Theat ere aes 61 55 6 60 56 41 
Wee re ere 61 55 6 60% 55 42 
Bre mickios tree 61 654 6 594 55 4 
TAR eke is 613 543 65 592 55 4 
Toe li err See 614 54 6: 59 RD 41 
TO) eee eee ee 62 552 65 _ — —_— 
AO dak abe 63 563 6} 61 57 43 
LO) ree ae cece 62 554 63 60% 56 42 
DO ka era a hy 623 56 63 60 564 4t 
PALES SCA SN 0 624 55% 65 602 55; 4. 
Oe eal son a ae 62 555 65 59 554 4i 
DON hag Ove hore ae 614 55 63 593 55 4? 
AD he seh eae 612 55 6t 59 55 4i 
ARG eae itt 60% 54 6 58 54 42 
D7. penne 61 54 63 59 54 42 
pS RRBs NSU go 61 543 6: 59% 54 43 
DOE eae Caen 622 56 53 61. 56 42 
20; ce renee Aen 611 55 5: 60 55 43 
MEBTUAEY: sole ae whe ten ieee 62 565 54 60 56 43 
Diesels At ee oa 61 557 5} 60 56 42 
SP ees 61 563 5} 60 563 43 
A ike cimene 61 56 5 60 56 43 
ae eee a 61 55: 5 60 55 43 
(pepeenieig at e 61 56 5h 604 56 4h 
Oh a hs oie, sn 613 56% ot 603 56 4h 
Dey en ae, 613 56 a 603 56 4 
TOs ere ee one, 614 564 52 61 57 4 
1 ee eR aR oc 62 on 52 6123 572 4 
A VAR ha ian iad ae 62 57 5 613 574 4 
baler cies 64 59 5} 644 60} 4 
TO ee ee a 633 582 52 63 59 4 
BG eee oe 65 59 5 643 604 3} 
1 Pape ie rere a 64 58 54 63% 594 ose, 
N82 Ore on eee 644 594 52 644 602 32 
Wee gee 653 603 5 65 612 3E 
DO eet eee ee 65+ 604 5 642 61 3: 
ODN Gee pea  es 655 60; 5 653 613 ay 
OR TM Rn aera ae 65 603 5 65 61 4 
OS iad ieee — = _ 66 623 4 
DOs ieee soe aes 67 62 5 67% 63 4 
PA VMES 8 Mire Pr Sey oA 66 613 5 — — met 
Hy FE Sel al a 66 61; 5 66 62 4 
DOK | oe aera 65 60 5 652 612 cae 
March sgt ROR ON hee 64 59 5 644 60: a 
65 60 5 65 613 4 
653 60} Sa 65 61 4 
652 60} 5t 65 61: 4 
652 60 5 66 62 4 
652 60 53 653 614 4 
65 60 or 66 62 4 
65 603 5} 664 624 4 
66 61 5y 663 623 ay 
65 602 5; 65 61 4% 
65 60 5 653 613 ae 
63 58 5¢ 64 60 yee 
633 58} 5t 64 60 4 
63 58 5i 632 592 4 
63 EYE ~ 2 oe 633 592 4h 
603 55 bE — = pa 
59 53 So 592 553 4 
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IVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NOR- 


ERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SEPTEM- 
R, 1981 TO MAY 81ST, 1932—Continued 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern [| 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 
602 554 5d 614 572 4 
= = — 598 55+ 33 
585 53% 5} 593 552 By 
58t 53! 5h 59: 552 3 
57 523 53 58 oe a 
58 53 5 59 55S 
59 54: 5t 60 568 3 
60 54: 5} 60: 574 3: 
59 54 be 603 563 33 
583 533 oe 59 56 3i 
60; 56 + 62 584 32 
613 56 4¢ 624 584 33 
60 55 4¢ 618 58 33 
60 55 2 614 58} 3: 
608 55 re 61% 58% 3k 
58% 54 re 60% 563 33 
60+ 56 4 614 583 33 
62 58 4 633 60 3} 
63 59 4 643 61 3 
625 58 4 633 60: 34 
63 593 4 65 614 4 
62% 58 4 64 60 41 
614 574 4 634 59 4} 
61 57% 4 63% 59 4 
62 58 4 64 603 4} 
61 57 4 634 59; 4} 
61 57 4 63; 60 3 
60 56 4 62 59 3g 
60 56 4 62 oF : 
60% 56 4 63 59¢ 
603 56 4 623 59 3 
605 56 4 62% = e 
58 54 4 604 
58 54 By 60 56 3 
58; 54 4 60 56 3t 
593 55 4 61 57 3y 
584 543 4 60 56 3 
59 564 3 61 57 3 
58% 54 4 61 57 3 
59 55% 4 62 58 4 
60 56 oF 62 58 4 
603 56 32 63 59% 4 
60% 57 33 64 60 4h 
59 56 3 62 58 4 
60% 56 3 62% 59 35 
60 56 33 623 585 33 
60 57 3 63 59 3 
61 58 3 633 60 33 
60 be 5 624 59 34 
60 _ = — 
61; 57 3 633 60 33 
61 583 3 64 603 35 
62 59 37 = 613 33 
62 58% 3y 642 60 34 
61 58} 3% 63% 60 33 
61 58% 34 633 60 3t 
61 583 Bye 633 603 3 
oe ee eee ed ee 
60 5 ~ 
59 565 3t 615 585 3 
58 55s 3 60% 575 3 
é 3 King’s Birth- 
: day-holiday 
Bey Od 54 513 3 563 Bre 3 
oy eee 53 503 3 563 525 oa 
ce be ey Oe 53 50% 3 56 ae 33 
Bee ess 52 49% 3t 545 513 ze 
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COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1d 
THERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SEP! 


BER, 1931 TO MAY 81ST, 1932—Continued ‘a 
Closing Price $ Closing Price 
Date 
Vancouver | ’ Winnipeg 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern 
cents 
June 521 49 3h 543 Pe aalig 
53h 50 2 553 52 
535 50 $2 554 52 
523 49% 3 55 51 
51 48% 3 533 505 
52 49% 3 55 51 
52 49% 3 552 52 
51 48% 3 54 50$ 
51 483 3 5385 50 
SE 493 3 542 51 
51t 487 3 543 51 
52 49 3 544 514 
51§ 483 3 532 50% 
51 48 3 53% 50 
514 48} 3 544 51 
512 48 3) 5383 50 
514 48 3 53. 50% 
51 48 3 53 50% 
50 47% 3 53 50% 
July 50 47% 3 53 50 
51 48% 3 533 503 
50 47+ 34 53% 50} 
51 482 33 544 512 
51 478 33 533 50 
51 482 33 543 513 
51 474 3 532 502 
503 47 33 53 50 
50 468 33 528 498 
504 47 34 53 50 
50 463 OF 525 497 
50 473 33 533 503 
50 473 3} 538% 50% 
50 47% 33 53% 50 
51 48% 3 544 50 
51 48% 3 54 51 
51 482 3 54 si 
51 48 3 54 51% 
52 49 3 55 523 
52 49 3 55 523 
54 51 3 57 543 
56 58% 3 59 56 
56 53 3 593 56 
55 52 33 58 55 
55 513 33 57 543 
August 533 50 33 55 523 
542 By 3} 56 53 
543 513 3 56% 53 
553 523 3 57% 54 
ah 54 3 59% - 56% 
573 543 3 592 57 
56 53 3 58 55 
57% 545 3 59 56 
563 533 3 58 55 
55 523 25 oe 543 
544 52 23 56 54 
554 53 23 58 552 
542 52 23 57} 54 ‘ 
54 51 23 563 53! : 
544 51; 22 56 53 5 
523 492 22 55 52 
50 483 23 54 50: 
51 48 Qi. 54 ot 
52 502 2 54 51; 
51 492 2 53 50 
52 50t 2 54 51 
51 493 2 53 50. ? 
52 50 2 54 51: ‘ 
54 522 2 56 53: “2 
53 51 2 55 53 
523 502 2 54 52 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern {2 Northern|{ Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 
1 54 51 2 
1 547% 52 PA 
1 55 58 2 
ie 55 53 2 
1 54 52 2 
1 54 513 2 
13 544 515 2 
if 582 51 23 
1 52 49% 2 
it 513 48 Po 
13 50 47 2 
13 51 49 2 
ie 50 48 2 
13 50 483 93 
1¢ 50 48 P4 
1 50 48 2 
; 51 495 2 
50 49 1} 
50 481 2 
503 48% 2 
504 48 24 
50 473 2 
3 50% 48 24 
3 49% 47 24 
j 49 47 23 
2 493 47} 2 
4 49% 473 23 
il 492 473 2 
1 48 46 24 
1 48 46; 24 
1 48 46 24 
i 48 453 2h 
il 48+ 464 2 
1 48 46 1z 
i 48 46 23 
1 48+ 464 2 
3 48; 46% 2 
3 48} 46 2 
3 48 46 1 
3 484 462 it 
E 48% 47 i; 
if 49 472 1 
1 49} 48 IP: 
1 49% 473 1 
is 471 453 1 
1 45 443 13 
1 473 46 1 
12 48 463 1 
13 46 44; 1 
13 46 45 1 
13 45 44 1 
14 46 447 1 
ig 45 44 1 
iy 45 44% 13 
ity 46% 44% 13 
1 48 46 ify 
At 47} 46 ie 
1 462 45 1% 
is 463 45 13 
12 48 46 13 
1+ 472 46 1 
it 47 46 1 
14 47 46% 1 
ue 46 45% 1 
13 46 45% 1 
~1t 47 46% Us 
1 474 452 13 
oli 472 463 i 
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COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 
THERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCO 


SELECT STANDING OMMITTEE 


ae 


BER, 1931 TO MAY 31ST, 1932—Continued 


} 


UVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SE 


Closing Price 


Closing Price 


Date 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern|2 Northern| Spread 1 Northern |2 Northern] Sp 
cents cent 
1932 
November 20,00... 9: 472 464 il 463 445 
DAR 12: Shai eo a 47 46 il 463 45 
DER TA Dee be 46% 45% 1 463 442 
Obie amet sae 47 46. 1 463 45 
yA ohare tn Ee 463 45% u ABS 442 
OL ANP See 464 453 1 46 43% 
OOS. kite ie 46 444 1% 443 43% 
December lias hae wee 47 454 13 455 44 e 
DEP ae ern Ps 464 45 14 45 433 
Bie Renal a pate 452 445 13 44¢ 3 
REC ag ont ae 461 443 134 443 423 
Cea ae 453 43 12 442 49h 
Tete ay 451 433 13 44h 49 
FUN es cen tig © 452 43 13 444 413 
OG ithanveas tne 45 43 2 44 415 
AO Oh an 454 433 2 44 49 
WEP es renege Se ange 45 43, 2 44 413 
UB es 43% 414 J 423 404 
ieee crit Sos 43 41 2 42 392 
aU Peeper ies wont 423 41 1 414 39 
UG bie Piss ee 403 38% 1 39 364 
DY ae ance ies 42 40 1 40 RYA4 
NC eter ge A 41 394 1: 40 375 
PAN) AM ee a 40 392 13 39 37% 
DL ns cee 41 39% if 403 37% 
DAN OT AEE 40 39 1 40 378 
QBN acters Ge Ai: 398 « 13 41¢ 383 
DANS el ae, ence 41; 40 13 42 394 
PA Reese EB atl? 401 383 1 40 373 
28 tes Pee 403 383 13 40 38 
DAU RD Fea ae 413 39 1 414 39 
DUNE ae ee 424 40% i 41 39% 
aie eee 424 402 1 41 385 
1933 < 
January 3) ees casei A 424 402 i 42 39 
aR 447 433 13 44 Al 
BG stan Beh teas 45 434 ag 44 AL: 
Bie eee thawte 46% 443 WG 452 42 
eT eee ence 464 45 13 45 43 
Qe re re ae 45% 444 14 44 42 
LOG Pie ee rose 47 45} 15 46 433 g 
Tae a 46) 45 13 453 43° 52 |e 
Lee pee 454 447 1 44% 42% 
JIS YE eee scents sie 45 44% 13 43% 41t 
LA ee tates 45 43 13 435 41 
LOG Seer eae 44 42 13 42 40 
py Aare Se Octo 5 442 43 13 43 41; 
AB Mee aed eee ys 44 43 os 43 41 
10, eee ah 46 44! As 44 42 
COR Ree ee ecu 45 432 1 43; 4 
Dee Womans, 44 43 il 43 43; 
PL sk ees aes Cea 45 43 ey 43 413 
Py Nr gle Seen ges 45 433 ik 44 42 
PANN Gh iete peyahete 45 44 oS 44: 423 
DG i eg eine meee 453 433 Us 44 43 
Pat Wee Tica heen 45 435 13 44 42 
DORE eos 442 43 ie 44 42 
SOR ey eee. 45 432 1g 44 44 je 
Sikes eee 45 44 res 442 49: i 
Hebruary, le a eee 45 44 ii 448 425 ° e 
2) oe eit eee 454 44¢ ike 442 427 ~~ 
Bee RG ae eee 453 44 ie 445 422 
Ein POR ee rrisicas is 45 43, ie 44% 423 
GR oie ieee 452 44 is 452 434 
Wine ete is ene ts 455 44% 1; 45 434 
8. ee 46 45% i= 452 44 
Oi hone See 45: 443 1 453 434 
LO shes ie ae 45; 44% ib 45% 435 


ee 
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RATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NOR- 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Vancouver Winuaipeg 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 
45 1 46 44 1 
45 1 46t 44 I 
44 1 45 43 1 
44 1 45 44 1} 
45} 1 46 44 1} 
45 1 46 44 1} 
45 1¢ 46 44 1 
44 13 46} 44 1 
45 1} 47 45 1 
45 1 47 45 1 
44 1 46; 442 1 
44 il 46 44 il 
44 1 453 43% 1 
44 12 45% 43 1 
443 2 46% 44 1 
44 2 46 443 1 
44 2 46 443 24 
45 2 46 45 iF 
46: 2 48 464 1 
48 Ps 50 484 1 
47 2 49 473 1 
46 2 48 462 1 
47 2 49 48 1 
48 2 50: 487 1 
48 2 50 49 1h 
47: 2. 497 48 1z 
47 2h 49 473 1 
48 2 50% 49 i] 
50 2 53% 51} 1 
48 2 50% 482 1 
475 2 49 48 1 
47; 2 49 47 1 
464 2 48 465 1} 
45 ot 47 453 re 
46 2 48 465 13 
46 25 48 46 13 
46 Qt 48 474 1 
45 23 48} 46 13 
46 2% 49 473 ile 
46 2 484 47 I 
45 23 483 463 1 
46 23 49 477 1 
46 2 493 47 1 
46 2 497 48 1 
46 2 50 4st 1 
47 2 ot 49 1} 
47 2 514 491 1 
473 2 504 49 1 
471 2 503 48 i 
471 2 50% 482 1; 
48: 2 521 50 1 
482 Z 512 49 i 
498 2 522 50% 1 
482 2 522 508 12 
48} 2 523 50+ 1z 
49 2 522 50 i 
50% 2 54 521 ie 
51 2 Nive 53 13 
50 2 54¢ 533 1 
54 2 58} 562 1 
O08 2 592 58} 1 
533 2 Se 56t 14 


COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET D 
THERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT a asc, Sah WINNIPEG 1ST SEPe. 


BER, 1931 TO MAY 31ST, 1982—Continued 


PREADS BETWEEN. 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Date ——— : _ 
Vancouver A - Winnipeg care 
1 Northern |2 Northern] Spread 1 Northern {2 Northern] S$ 
cents se , ; 
1933 
April 6 ae 563 54d 2 572 56} 
ee ey BS a a 
fe Oe ee 58h 55E 2 os 27 
ay Lins Ree teat 58 553 
eS ee Ne 592 57. 2 612 59 
Bee hy he 603 59 2 62 60 
aM are SL 613 ° 59 2 63, 6 
Se aoe eae & 64 61 2 65 
6. ea aineie 63 60 2 644 62 
ondaay— 
Arbor Day 
ree inca 605 581 2 61 603 
LO en 603 59 rE 62 60% | 
ra Ca inte 63 612 1 64 63 
Ake ue ie 638 61; 1 65 64 
yg eee 63 61 1 65 63 
eo Pe, ee 621 60 1 64 62 
eat alah COP 62 60 1 64 62 
A oe eee 62 60: 1 64 63 
rT Wied Maree gins k 61 59: 13 632 613 
i aN ae 60 582 1 62 613 
Tema ee aha 59 58 1 62 61 
Boe neds ie 58 562 1 60 59 3 
oe ere MER 60 58} rr 62 61 
Di ene ee ce 59 58h 13 62 61 
nee 62 or 3 65 63 
DOdt Nema ts 62 604 2 642 633 i 
Ta Seay 631 61 2 654 64 
ET an ed 62: 61 1 64 633 
June iby caretaker 623 602 1 64 63 
ea. ees 613 59 1 63 623 3 
eee aN 61 eens 1: 63 62: 
Bey ee 60 59 L 62 612 mae 
7 PORE ee 60 59 1 61 60 ee 
isi cee ae 61 60 3 63 62 a 
os fears 62 602 1 64 62 
oe hele a ae 622 61 1 64 633 
13 ee ee 621 60 1 64 ey ert mes 
EVES SR BR: 622 605 1 64 625 
tees oe ee 623 - 608 1 64 63 
The ae eae 615 602 1: 63 62 
TT scene ee 622 612 13 64 63 
rt eee ye es 1 623 1 661 64 
S06, Oe ED 635 612 L 653 632 
St hae rae 653 633 1 672 65 
BO een ee 65} 63} 1 67 65 
OAs ck Ween 67 65 2 68 66: 
24 ee eae 68 865 2 692 68 
or ee ae 58 34 is les ee 
DRE a ewes 734 me 21 74 72 oo 
DO i ee aoe 713 692 23 723 70: i 
80; eee ee 712 69 21 724 70 
July Bens 78 752 2 79 763 
3 ab 3 aa 
ee ae ie a i i 
6 tee is. 768 4 2 : 79: 772 
pe eee nia at of 23 ta 
pi: oer ge 823 sot 3 838 su 
ioe coy cas 86: 843 2 88 85 
pene ea 86 842 Oe Nec BBE 85: 


IVE CAS PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETWEEN 1 NOR- 
AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND WINNIPEG 1ST SEPTEM- 
é TO MAY 31ST, 1932—Continued 


{ 
Closing Price Closing Price 
Vancouver Winnipeg 

1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 

Sta ane 86% 84 2 88h 86 22 

tepeha ene een ree 89 86 2 91 88{ 24 
ee Oe iw ete 91 884 2 923 90% 2 
| ER orang 91; 892 23 934 913 2 
cr raha cate gee 92% 90 2 94 914 2 
alae See 85; 833 2 871 844 2 
ep eae aa Wb 74 2 78+ 76 2 
el co pita epee 761 73% 23 78 75% 2 
eer Geer tees « val 694 25 1633 714 2 
744 Ve 24 76 744 1 
rs ee 785 76 2} 81 782 2 
(a ae eet 823 79 2 83 812 2 
eee Se tear iat 70 Gs 86 84 2 88 854 2 
Ra Dae nr a 79 77 24 81 79% 2 
i Sa ee pee 78 75 24 79 76% 2 
eh elegh ae 77 74 2 78 76% 2 
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eens, 86 83 3 87 85 2 
ae. 82k 794 3 833 81 2 
ie 827 79% 3 833 81 2 
ae 79 76 3 792 773 2 
808 778 3 81 79 2 
eee 778 743 3 78 76 2 
<2 aaa 78 75 3 79 77 2 
J ae 78 75 3 80 78 2 
Yaad 744 71 3 76 74 2 
eee 684 65 3 702 68 2 
ae ee 66 63 3 683 66 1 
ee 674 64 3 69 67 1 
i aaa 66 63 3 68 66 2 
Se 68 65 3 70 69 1 
ht ees 66 63 3 68 665 7 
ao en 67 64 3 695 673 1 
ge ee eee 67 64 3 692 673 1 
Pe x... 67 64 3 693 68 1 
i 66 63 3 69 67 2 
2 eee 66 63 3 683 66 2 
2S ae 67 64 3 69 67; 2 
em os. 68 65 3 70 68: 2 
pegee so. ie 673 643 3 693 673 2 
eee AL, 66: 63 3 68: 66 2 
Saye eee 67: 64 73 69: 67 2 
st sien 66 63 a3 68: 66: 5) 
eee 67 64 2 69: 673 2 
See 67: 65 9h 69 67 2 
one 67 65 prs 69 672 1 
67. 65 2 693 67 1 
67 65 91 692 67 1 
67k 64 9h 69 67 1 
672 642 91 692 67 1 
672 642 23 692 67 1 
67: 642 2 69 67 2 

63 61 2 66 64 92 
Eiger. 64 622 91 66: 64 2 
65 632 21 682 662 2 
672 65 91 695 67 2 
673 654 Qh 70 68 2 
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COMPARATIVE CASH PRICES AT CLOSE OF MARKET AND SPREADS BETW 
1 NORTHERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND 


WINNIPEG—Continued 


Beas 


iy 
EEN 


Closing Price Closing Price 
Date - 
Vancouver _ Winnipeg 
1 Northern] 2 Northern| Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern{ Spread 
cents cents 
Sept. 66 64% 2, 683 663 2S 
644 621 91 673 65 Qu 
63 60 2+ 654 63¢ 2: 
63% 61 2 66 643 2h 
64 612 24 67 65 2 
61 594 22 644 62% ry 
604 58 2 63 60% 2 
583 563 24 61 59% 21 
594 573 2 62 60% = 2 
593 565 2 61 59% 2 
Oct. 58 56 2 61 59 2. 
57 543 2 60 58% 24 
57 54 2 61 59 22 
57 543 2 61 59 Ps 
56 5382 2 593 574 pes 
56} 534 3 60% * 584 2. 
56t 53h 3 60 58 23 
56 53 3 604 573 23 
55 52 3 60 573 23 
53h 50 3 57 55 28 
513 48 3 55 53 e 
De 48 3h 54 51g 5) 
54 51 31 573 544 3h 
55k 514 3h 58 54d 3h 
54 51 oF 575 54: siti 
56 533 3s 59% 56} Ces 
58; 54 34 613 58 3) 
61 58 33 643 612 3° 
60: 56 33 63 602 a3 
623 58% She 65 62 3 
61 ave 4 63 60 3 
614 573 4 64 61 3 
60 56 4 62 59 RS 
593 55 4 62 59 pres 
594 bye 4 61g 58% 3 
Nov. 593 55 4 62% 592 oe 
pS eerste or Part Pea Vel rita ke 64; 61; er: 
614 57% 4 64 61 Z 
603 564 4 63% 605 285 
60 56 4 623 60 2. 
59 553 4 623 592 23 
62 58 4 64 61 oie 
634 593 4 664 63 2% 
614 574 4 643 61 25 ; 
62 58 4 64; 62¢ 2 
63) 59 4 654 63 23 
62% 58% 4 64 62 as 
644 605 3 66 63 reg 
63 59 34 64¢ 62 ae Fs 
62 58% 3 64 61 2S 
63 593 33 653 62 23 
634 59h 3: 65 62 ant 
63: 59 42 64 61 is 
625 58 4¢ 63 603 3t 
632 582 43 63 60 3h 
624 58 4 623 592 
603 56% 4 60: 57: 
594 55 4h 592 563 3h 
605 563 4 612 58% : ; 
602 555 4 603 57 ‘ 
Dee. 598 55: 42 592 563 
585 54 4h 584 55 
58% 54 43 59% 56% 
593 “5O: 4h 60 57. 
59 553 me 60 57 ~ 
60 553 4h 03 573 3 
59 55 43 02 57% 
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1 NORTHERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND 
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Closing Price Closing Price 
Date = a 
Vancouver Winnipeg 
1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 1 Northern | 2 Northern Spread 
cents cents 
603 55 43 605 57 3 
60 56 4 614 58 83 
60 56 4 61 58 3 
59 55 43 60 57 3 
59 54 4 59 56 3 
59 54 43 59 56k , 3 
58% 54 43 59 56 83 
58; 54 43 583 55 3 
59 54 43 59% - 56 3 
583 53 4 58 55 3 
58 53 43 58 55 3 
59 55 4 60 57 3 
60 56 4 61 58 3 
61 574 4 63 60 3 
61 57 4 63 60 3 
603 554 44 61 58 3 
61 56 4 614 584 3 
618 56 48 612 583 3h 
61% 57 43 62 59) 3 
622 58 43 62 59 3 
62§ 57 43 62 59 3 
63 58 4 63 60 3 
62 57 43 62; 59 =] 
62 58 4 62 593 3 
63; 58 43 63 60 3 
63 58 43 63% 60 3 
64; 59 4 64 61 a 
65 60 4 65: 623 a 
67 623 e 4 672 64; 3 
66 61 4: 66 633 a 
66 62 4 67 64 a 
65% 61 4 662 63% 3 
66 61 4 66 634 3) 
65 61 4 66 63% 3 
65 60 43 65 62 3 
65 60 4 65 62 = 
65 60 4 65¢ 62 a 
64 59 is 643 61 = 
65 60 5 65; 623 3 
65 60 5} 66 63 ze 
66 613 5} 673 642 3 
66 61 5 663 63% 3 
663 61 5 663 63% 3 
67 614 5 67 643 3 
663 61 5: 66 63 3 
665 61; 5 67 64 3 
66 605 53 66; 63% 3 
66 60 53 665 634 a 
65% 60 5 663 63+ 3 
65 60 5 665 63 3 
65 59 Dy 66 63 3 
65 59 5 653 623 3 
65 592 5 66 63 3 
642 59 5 65% 62 3 
65% 59% 6 65 62 34 
653 593 6 65 62 3 
65 591 6 65 62 35 
653 59 6% 65 62 3 
652 59 61 65 62 3 
643 58} 62 643 61 3 
64 58 62 64 61 3 
64 58 62 64 61 3 
64 58 62 64 61 3 
645 58 6% 64 61 3 
64 58 64 64 61 ae 
65 592 61 654 62 22 
65 59% 6 653 62 23 


1 NORTHERN AND 2 NORTHERN WHEAT AT VANCOUVER AND 


WE 
e Closing Price Closing Price 
ate ; 
Vancouver ~ — Winnipeg 
1 Northern|2 Northern] Spread {1 Northern) 2\Northern) Spread — 
cents cents 

Mar. 653 59 6 65% 623 22 
673 61 5! 663 64 23 
673 61 5 67 644 2 
68+ 62 5 67 644 25. 
68 62 Ag 66 64 2s 
673 61 5 66 63% 2 
672 62 5: 66 632 ag 
684 63 5 67 643 25° 
69 63% 5% 67 65 2 
684 634 53 67 645 Da 
68 62 i 66% 64 2 
67 61 53 665 63+ 2 
664 603 53 65 627 25. 
662 61 53 66% 633 2t 
665 6U% 53 66 634 27 
664 60% 53 65 627 25 
66% 60 iy 65 62% 2 
664 60 53 65 63 Qt 
664 60 5; 666.4 634 Qt 
66% 60% 53 65 63 22 
664 603 53 66 633 23 
663 60 5 66 633 2 
65% 60 53 65 63 2t 
614 60 5: 664 63 mx 
66 60 53 66 63% 3 
664 60 53 66 63 3 

April 662 60 53 66 63 as 
662 60 6 66 63 3) 
66+ 60 6 66 63 o 
664 60 6 66 633 3 
65% 593 6 66% i 634 3 
654% 595 6 66 634 3 
65 593 6 66 63 3 
66 60% 6 665 635 3 
66 60 6 67 ‘ 64 3 
65 59 6 664 634 Bae 
65 59; 6 66 63 3 
64 58 53 65 62 3 
64 58 5 65 62 Ei 
63 57 53 64 61 at 
63% §7 oF 643 61; Bye: 
624 57 oF 63 60 3 
623 57 bys 644 61% 3 
63: 58 5h 654 - 622 3 
63 57 53 64; 61 3 
62% 57 5t 64 61 3 
62 57 5 641 61 = 
62 58 4t 645 61 3 
62; 57 4 643 61 3 
62% 58 45 65 62 ge 
62 58% 4; 65% 624 c Bye 


Mr. Dok nna. I think what the Minister has said is- very important, that 
the statement should go back from 1925 before Garnet came in. 

The CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, the Minister in charge—Mr. Stevens—is 
naturally a busy man, as you know. I think possibly we can meet nee 
Wednesday, if not before, to have the Minister with us. = 

Mr. VALLANCE: Is it possible for us to meet without the Minister? I ane 
he is needed at Price Spreads but he is also needed here. This means just as 
much as price spreads, at least to some of us. 


The committee adjourned at 1.05 to resume at the call of the Chair. 
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ag APPENDIX A 
LAST OF MEMBERS VANCOUVER GRAIN EXPORTERS’ 
ASSOCIATION 


a Canada Grain Export Co. Ltd.; Bunge North American Grain 
orporation, Canadian Agency Ltd.; James Richardson & Sons, Ltd.; Smith- 
urphy, Milroy Ltd.; Midland Pacific Terminal Limited; Continental Grain 
Co. (Canada) Ltd.; Continental Grain Co. Inc.; Continental Grain Co.; F. W. 
udo ph; Louis Dreyfus & Co.; Grain Growers Export Co. Ltd. : Kerr 
Gi ford & Co. Inc.; Hall Grain Company Limited; Earle & Stoddart Ltd.; 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House or COMMONS, 
May 16th, 1934. 


_ _The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
d * at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


_ Members present:—Messieurs, Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Boyce, 
Brown, Carmichael, Davies, Donnelly, Dupuis, Fafard, Garland (Bow River), 
beil, Golding, Hall, Loucks, Lueas, MeGillis, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Moore 
Shateauguay-Huntingdon), Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), 
ckel, Porteous, Seguin, Senn, Shaver, Simpson ’ (Simcoe North), Smith (Vic- 
ria-Carlton), Spotton, Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge) , Stirling, Swanston, 
Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), the Honourable 
Ar. Weir, minister of Agriculture. (44). 


In attendance:—Hon. H. H. Stevens, Minister of Trade and Commerce; 
C. M. Hamilton, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissions for Canada; 
J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee proceeded to consider Bill No, 538, an Act to amend the 
ada Grain Act. 


Moved by Mr. Dupuis that a sub-committee composed of the western 
embers of this committee be appointed to deal with the question of the 
rate grading of Garnet Wheat and to report back to this Committee. 


Motion defeated on division 19 Ayes, 4 Nayes. 
On motion of Mr. Carmichael it was resolved that a sub-committee of 
ven members of this Committee be appointed to decide upon the evidence 


be asked for having regard to the evidence given at the former investigation 
to this subject in 1932 by this Committee. 


The Chairman then named the following members as a sub-committee for 
purpose:—Messieurs Carmichael, Vallance, Loucks, Perley, Davies, Mother- 
and the Hon. Mr. Weir. 


The Committee then adjourned to meet again at the call of the Chair. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House oF Commons, 
Room 429, 
May 16, 1934. 


‘The select standing committee on Agriculture met at 10.30 a.m. Mr. Senn 
siding. 

The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, we will proceed. We are considering Bill 53 
ind the question is on section 1 and section 2 of the Bill. Mr. Stevens wishes 
make a short statement and Mr. Motherwell also wishes to make a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I again desire to make 
lear to the committee that I am not desirous of entering into any controversy 
atever about the question of the merits of Garnet wheat. In submitting the 
I have one purpose only; that is to give effect to what is considered the 
pinion of the Board of Grain Commissioners and my own department, and 
vith one object alone in view which is to properly conserve the reputation of 
nadian wheat abroad. That is the angle I am looking at. I want to say to 
committee before I read one further item that came to my office this week, 
it it is my considered opinion as Minister of Trade and Commerce that there 
a danger of the very high reputation of Canadian wheat being permanently 
injured unless we take due steps to preserve that standard; and, in my opinion, 
this Bill is an essential to the achievement of that end. 
Now, yesterday, May 14, we received a report from Mr. McGillvray, one 
P the best trade commissioners we have in the service. He is located in Rotter- 
lam, and Rotterdam is one of the main points to which our wheat goes on the 
sontinent of Europe; and Mr. McGillvray is one of the most experienced and 
ne of the sanest, and most reliable and efficient trade commissioners we have in - 
the service. This is entirely unsolicited and is simply a part of his routine report, 
d I will read it to you and you can take it for what it is worth:— 


Rotterdam grain importers complain that arrivals of 2 Northern 
wheat from the Pacific during the current season show a much lower 
glutin content than in previous years. The glutin content of the same 
grade when shipped from the Atlantic is not unsatisfactory. As a result 
_ buyers do not want number 2 Manitoba wheat when shipped from the 
Pacific and it has dropped to as much as 4 to 443 cents per bushel below 
the same grade from the Atlantic. The difference in the quality of glutin 
in the other grades from the Pacific as compared with the Atlantic is 
much less pronounced than with number 2. 


I have another communication received ‘by the Grain Commission, and I am 
Te eading this for one purpose which I would like to impress upon the committee— 
and if the press are present I would rather they did not mention it—and that is 
t it has to do with the tendency in Great Britain for the large milling indus- 
es, a tremendously influential and powerful body, to use less Canadian wheats. 
is communication reads as follows:— 

There is a determined effort being made here on the part of the 
English millers to induce Scotch bakers— 

d by the way I want to point out that the Scotch baking industry has been 
the largest users of Canadian wheats— 

—to induce Scotch bakers to leave what is called the “ long process ” and 
_ adopt the “short process” in making. For the latter purpose a blended 
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flour made largely from Australian, Plates, Russians and all sorts of n 
descript wheat with a small percentage of Manitobas to secure the meces 
sary strength can be used. This is the sort of flour which English mills | 
are producing and we are out to compete it by supplying the baker with : 
a strong, pure, Manitoban flour essential to him in the “ long process ”— 


And it may be pointed out that that has to do with the long and short bakin 
processes mentioned here the other day. There is no question about it tha 
the question of wheat enters into it— 


—you can see therefore that it is the interest not only of ourselves but o ) 
all Canadian Wheat producers, indeed Canadian mills also, that ther 
should be nothing which would cause the baker to waver in his determin 
ation to continue in his use of strong flour. 


In other words, to continue the use of that class of wheat which will produ oa 
strong flour. 


Mr. VatuaNnce: May I ask the Minister to tell us whom that i is from? 


Hon. Mr. Stevens: Yes, it is from Snodgrass. I am going to leave this a 
committee to determine this matter and take the responsibility. As far as I am 
concerned, I want once again to try to leave the i impression on the minds of the - 
committee that I am not in my argument referring to the merits of this or that 4 
class of wheat, but it is our considered opinion that if we do not take some stepals s 
to grade Garnet separately and let it take its own position on its own merits 
then I think you are prejudicing the high standing that Canadian hard hoa 
has had upon the markets of the world, and as far as I am concerned I shall 
not bear the responsibility of continuing that condition, because two years ago sf 
I was impressed with it. So I come to you now and say that as far as I am 
concerned this is my last word; the committee can make its own decision. The 
is no need of me sitting here. Mr. Fraser, the chief inspector, is here and Mr. 
Hamilton will be here, and those gentlemen can answer any technical question 
on the question of grading that you wish to ask as far as the Grain Commission | 
is concerned. I cannot answer those questions any farther. “I will leave the 
matter in your hands and the committee can deal with it as in its wisdom it 
sees fit. a 


The Cuarrman: Thank you, Mr. Stevens. I might say to the committee 
that it is unfortunate that the evidence of our last meeting is not yet in print. — 
There was some delay, but it will be in your boxes sometime to- day. Now, Mr._ 
Motherwell would like to make a statement. 


Hon. Mr. Morurrweii: Mr. Chairman, members of the committee: 
do not want to make a speech, but, like several other members, I am endeavo 
ing at least to approach this matter with an open mind—that is, if it is possible 
to have an entirely open mind upon a subject that you have previously had almost 
a closed mind upon. Like the Minister who has just retired, busy, no doubt, as” 
most of us are, I will not, I hope, engage in any controversial discussion. Co 
ditions are too serious in our country for us to quarrel on these important ma 
ters. It would be far better for us to look for points upon which we can reach 
‘an agreement if possible, and this is one of them. This is a very important 

matter to a good*many western farmers living in the northern portion of the 
prairie provinces particularly. This year alone, on the basis of the crop estimat 
by Mr. Fraser of 340,000,000 bushels, we would have something like 47,000,0( 
Gushels of Garnet wheat to dispose of. That must affect a very large numb 
of farmers. What I am going to deal with is not so much the merits or demeri 
of Garnet as a milling wheat as with the manner in which the Bill propos 
to dispose of the question by passing it to the Grain Standards Board. That 
looks very much like passing the buck to George and letting him do it. Is 
this too important a question to pass for the second time, if not the third ti 
back to the same tribunal? : 
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_ I was struck with the remarks of Mr. Hamilton the other day that the 
Board of Grain Commissioners on the 8th of January had recommended that 
nothing be done during the session with regard to Garnet wheat. Then some 
a upplementary evidence came to his attention, one item of which was dated the 
10th of April. I would draw the committee’s attention to the fact that the Bill 
was brought down on the 9th of April, so the supplementary evidence came in 
a little late. The other supplementary evidence came down on the 16th of 
February, and it was from a chemist representing a number of millers, was it not? 
Mr. Hamitron: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: We would like to have the millers’ testimony in 
regard to this matter more than that of chemists. You can get pretty nearly 
any kind of report from a chemist depending upon what phase of the matter a 
_ chemist is dealing with. I can bring you the statement of a chemist stating 
_ that a blend of Marquis and Garnet will make a more satisfactory flour than 
either of them alone. Now, I do not know whether we can take such an opinion 
_any more than we can take this one. You can see that such opinions are not 
_ worth very much—a chemist’s version of a matter of this kind. There has been 
-a lot of propaganda against Garnet wheat in the last four years or possibly five 
_ years, particularly by the Canadian Millers’ Association of Canada. I think 
_ Mr. Short is the president, or he used to be. And it is rather a significant fact 
_ that Mr. Short apparently started off in February on a tour from Vancouver, 
and immediately after he left there a recommendation comes in, or about that 
time, against Garnet wheat—they are afraid that their port is going to be hurt 
f Garnet assumes too large a volume at that port. Then we find the same Mr. 
Short at Calgary, and he begins by telling the prairie farmers that it is not fair 
_ to have the fine southern wheats mixed with the lowest quality of wheat from 
_ the north, particularly Garnet, and he describes the burdened farmers of the 
_ south carrying the northern farmers on their backs, and he uses that illustration 
all through from the prairies down to Montreal, and then it appears, a great part 
of it, in the Northwestern Miller in Chicago. 
Now, that is the kind of propaganda that went on, preceding the action 
_ taken by the Minister of Trade and Commerce in regard to bringing this matter 
here. But let that go. I cannot prove that one was related to the other at all, 
but it is rather a significant coincidence that some of the supplementary evidence 
_ to justify taking this step has been brought down after the Bill was on the order 
paper, and the other matter occurred simultaneously with Mr. Short’s joyride 
across the continent drawing attention to the depressed farmers of the south, 
after being burdened down with grasshoppers and drought, and then having to 
carry the northern farmers on their backs. The unfortunate part of it is that 
the southern farmer has nothing to market, and that is the reason why Garnet 
is going out in solid blocks. 
And who are they going to refer this to? The Grain Standards Board. 
And when I talk of the Grain Standards Board I would like to remind the 
committee that I have been on that board for 25 years of my life, and I know 
pretty well its workings, and there are a lot of good men on it. But they have 
already passed judgment on this question in 1931—what the lawyers call ex parte 
evidence. The gentleman who was prepared to give evidence before was Dr. 
Newman, a member of this Board. He was notified of the meeting in 1931 in 
he usual way, and nothing was indicated that this particular question was to 
be brought up. After 25 years’ experience on that Board I know that every time 
had a special question before it the fact was always mentioned on my notice 
that I would be sure to be there if I happened to be interested in that question. 
Dr. Newman got his notice to go to this meeting in 1931, but absolutely no refer- 
ence was made to Garnet wheat. They met without Dr. Newman. Knowing 
he had evidence, they went along and’pronounced themselves against Garnet and 
n favour of grading it separately. 
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Now, those are the facts. Dr. Newman will substantiate them when he gives - 
his evidence. I am speaking largely from memory, but I know it just the same, 
and I know that is right. This is the Board which with evidence on only one 
side, and what they happened to know themselves, pronounced on this Garnet 
wheat question without hearing the evidence of the other side. Now, then, the 
same jury is there with one exception, the same Standards Board is there, and i 
my memory serves me aright—I will be subject to correction—this matter has bee 
referred to them twice already. It was referred to the Grain Standards Boar 
in 1932. f 

Mr. Hamitron: That is correct. After Mr. Ramsay returned from the Old _ 
Country it was again sent to the Grain Standards Board. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwewu: Then, in order to make the Grain Standards Board "a 


A 


more representative, apparently two gentlemen whose names were mentioned 


here the other day, Mr. Canfield and Mr. Bennett, were put on the Standards 
Board recently—possibly since the last meeting of this committee on the subject, — i 
1932. oe 

Mr. Hamiuton: Just after that. 

Hon. Mr. Morurerweuu: Apparently that was to give the Garnet area repre- 
sentation. But what kind of representation did it give Garnet wheat? Mr. | 
Canfield is a grower of Reward wheat and a member of the Seed Growers’ — 
Association and a competitor against Garnet, not a representative of Garnet. — 
That gentleman is put on the Standards Board with the idea of giving a more ~ 
representative and a fairer jury. Not satisfied with referring this question to — 
the same court twice, the proposed Bill is to send it to the same jury a third — 
time. Now, we have some legal men in this committee, and we are always glad 
to have legal men in the Agriculture Committee, and those gentlemen know that 
if you have an appeal from one court to another court you would not send it back _ 
to the same court with only additional evidence which is worse rather than better. — 
What would you think of that practice? Yet that is what is proposed in this — 
Bill. I might say that the Minister of Trade and Commerce has not thought it — 
out very well. Now, Mr. Hamilton and I have been friends since boyhood. I — 
played ball with him when he was in his knickerbockers. He is one of my per- 
sonal friends. Indeed, some people are so unkind as to say that maybe I had 
something to do with his appomtment. But let that go. I still feel kindly 
towards him, and I am not going to speak on any personal grounds. I would — 
rather save him than criticize anything he has said. But that is what they did _ 
with the Standards Board—not the second time, but the third time. *.. 

Mr. Hamitton: May I try to correct you on that. It is not proposed to 
refer to the western committee on Grain Standards the question as to whether 
Garnet wheat should be graded separately or not unless this committee should 
decide to do so. That is not the proposal in the Bill. It is proposed to refer 
to the committee the question of setting up grades, not as to whether Garnet 
wheat shall be graded separately or not but to decide whether there shall be 
one grade, two grades or three grades. 


Hon. M. Moruerweiti: Of what? Garnet? BS 

Mr. Hamiuton: Yes, of Garnet; and what the specifications of these — 

grades would be. é 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: That is surely splitting hairs. That is the cou 

we have to deal with. Mr. Stevens says he is going to wash his hands of 
altogether. He has when he sends it to the Standards Board. 

Mr. Lucas: Is it not for this committee to decide that point? 

_ Hon. Mr. Moruerweii: Surely. This committee has to do with thi 

Bill. If we say it goes through, of course it is this committee; but the questi 

of the separate grading of Garnet wheat was before this committee before an 
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was reported on before, but the report was never concurred in. JI am merely 
nding you that is lies in your hands whether this Bill goes through or not 
whether the Grain Standards Board is made the tribunal that will decide 
the matter. I will tell you candidly what that looks like to me: sending a 
atter back to the third court for the third time with an addition to it makes 
worse and less representative of the Garnet interests seems to me an outra- 
ous proposal altogether. I have never heard of such a thing in all my born 
days. You have all heard the old saying about laying a charge against His 
atanic Majesty and then holding the court in hades. This system is very much 
ike it — giving back to the same court that has already decided twice on it. 
am not discussing the merits or demerits of Garnet wheat this morning. That 
is not my business. I have another meeting that is quite as important to me as 
Garnet wheat; but I am questioning very seriously this method and protesting 
very strongly against referring this question for the third time to the same 
tribunal, only worse. 


Mr. Hamitton: May I read from the statement which I already read. 
this case it is not a matter of what I might have said offhand, but I prepared 
memorandum and I am reading from that memorandum. It says, “To carry 
t the representations of the western committee on Grain Standards to the 
mmittee on Agriculture and Colonization the present Bill amending the 
anada Grain Act has been submitted.’ To carry out the recommendation of 
e western committee to the committee on agriculture and colonization this 
il has been submitted. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweitu: Yes. The recommendation of this committee 
was never concurred in. It died on the table. It is of no more use than a 
dead chicken that was found dead on the roost next morning; it died on the 
Toost ; and the recommendation of this committee died on the roost, as dead as 
2 doornail, and you want to resurrect it on this day; peradventure, it stinketh 
by this time. If we resurrect it we could restore it and put it through the 
House of Commons yet. No. Here is your recommendation, Mr. Hamilton. 
‘You read it yourself. It is dated the 8th of February, and the evidence is so 
unconvincing that it will make a laughing stock of this committee. It was bad 
ough before; it will be infinitely worse this time if you send it back to the . 
ain Standards Board for the third time after being made just a little worse— 
less representative committee. 

Now, that is what I submit to you in all fairness to the committee—not to 
_ the Liberals of this committee because that would be hopeless, there are so few 
of them, but to the Conservatives and every man in this committee no matter 
nat he is politically. I appeal on the unfairness of this proposition of taking 
tribunal of this kind. There are a lot of good men on it. I know a lot of 
em, but the man from the north is a Reward grower. I appeal to every man 
here not to put this committee for the third time in the position that you are 
ing to do something that you cannot get through in the House of Commons. 
et us do something that can be stood up to in the House of Commons and 
fore the whole world, and not passed here and base some subsequent action 
2 it, although the passing of it was never concurred in by the House of 
ommons and was never submitted in the House of Commons. That is my 
a to you this morning. Later on we will deal with the Garnet question— 
question of merits or demerits—but the procedure proposed by the Bill is 
I described. 

I had an interview with Mr. Stevens about a month ago, and I asked him: 
Does that mean that you are referring this back to the Grain Standards 
joard?” He said, “ Yes.” I said, “ Mr. Stevens, there is nobody on that Board 
esenting the northern section of Saskatchewan, the north of the prairie prov- 
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inces.” He said, “I will look into that.” He took the matter up with the Boa 
of Grain Commissioners and informed me about a week afterwards. He ‘said, 
“There is a man from the north already on that board. »<T said, “That ifm 
right; it will make the committee look a little fairer.” I find that’ the man the 
put on is a Reward grower and not a Garnet wheat grower at all. If you mak 
a decision on this and decide to go back to this tribunal, you certainly canno’ 
defend it before the country, if that tribunal or jury—because that is what i 
would be—were subject to challenge. Just imagine if it were subject to chal- | 
lenge; not one single man would be permitted to sit on it. We have the same — 
question presented a third time with the addition of only one man. Now, Mr. — 
Chairman, I hope I have not started a controversy. I have been accused o e 
working with the Conservatives rather than otherwise. I have tried to wor 
with them. 

Mr. Myers: Will you allow me: as an Easterner I am not interested in — 
wheat at all, but I am interested in the Agriculture of the country as a genera 
subject, so I am only going to take a moment. Evidently there is a question a 
to whether Garnet wheat should be included in number 2. Now, you do not 
want to refer the question to the Grain Standards Board. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: I certainly do not. 
Mr. Myers: Then to what body do you want to send it. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweti: I want the government to take the responsibility, — 


the way they do with anything else; and I want the government to do it just th 
way they did with all the other standard grades. 
Mr. Myers: You mean, this committee here. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Right. 
Mr. Myers: I suggest that this is a matter for the western wheat grower 
themselves, and the western wheat growers in this committee. This committee — 


has been working on this thing for three years now, let’s get busy and get it — 
settled. ’ a 


i 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: You are perfectly right, that is the crux of the 
thing. The real trouble is that there are two ministers dealing with Agriculture. 7 
Here is one on this side. I happen to be with Mr. Weir again as I was two years 
ago; as I was on the marketing bill. You have two heads in the Department of — 
Agriculture, that is the trouble; the one head is leaning one way, and the other 
is going the other way. How are the rest of us to decide. BS 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, now; one at a time, please. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: IJ must go. I have to thank you. Mr. Myers © 
has touched upon a very very important question; he says, how can a committee — 
composed largely of eastern members deal with a western problem when w 
are ourselves divided on it. The government has taken the responsibility ns al 
the other big standard grades; why should they not with this. 


Mr. Vautuance: I think, in order that those who were not in the House pr 
to 1930 may know something about, when we revised the Grain Act last, I migh 
recall that we sat for weeks and weeks on it. I think there were only two East 
ern members on that committee. At that time the government did assume tha 
responsibility. I am right with you, Mr. Motherwell; this is where these classe 
should be settled, not by the Grain Standards Board at all. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: There is a liberal caucus, I believe, this morning; and 
will promise that I will not take over five minutes to say what I have to say 
because I know members are anxious to get to their meeting. The quest: 
before us is this: I believe in what Mr. Myers said, that it might be advisabl 
to have set up a sub-committee comprised of western members. 

The question before us is this: does the presence of Garnet in it diserim- 
inate against No. 2 wheat? What test is available to us by which to decide 
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or : 
Ca, aes 


? We have received letters from millers, and from our trade commissioners, 

id I am quite certain that we are all agreed that these people are conscien- 

tious in the statements they make. Well now, if there is no doubt about this 

matter, the big thing for us to do is to show Garnet growers indisputable evi- 

dence that there is no doubt. By what other way can we measure this dis- 

rimination? After all, I think the best test is the price which is paid for No. 
and No. 2 wheat. 


Some Hon. Members: Hear! Hear! 


_ Hon. Mr. Wem: No doubt this narrow spread—and I am going to put this 
on record—that the abnormal spread in Vancouver between No. 1 and No, 2 
was due to the predominance of Garnet in No. 2. The spread in January at 
_ Fort William between No. 1 and No, 2 was 4-24 in 1932; in Vancouver it was 
5:9. The growing test showed during that year 64 per cent in No, 2 Northern 
at Vancouver, [ think our meetings here were in the spring of 1932, when we 
made the recommendation that was made in this committee, but was never 
approved of by the House. But what do we find later? In June of 1932 the 
spread at Fort William between No. 1 and No. 2 was 3-2 cents; at Vancouver 
it was only 3-1 cents. I shall put these on record, as I do not wish to take the 
_ time to read them all. We go on down and in each of these months from June 

to December the spread between No, 1 and No, 2 at Fort William was greater 
than the spread between No, 1 and No, 2 at Vancouver, where No. 2 contained 
“more Garnet than it did at Fort William. The spread was so narrow at Van- 
-couver that in the month of October it was just one cent a bushel at that point, 
while the spread between No. 1 and No, 2 at Fort William and Port Arthur 
was 1-8 cents, 


Winnipeg Prices Basis Vancouver Prices 
Fort William and Port Arthur 
No. 1 No. 2 Spread No. 1 No. 2 s d 
Northern | Northern Northern | Northern | PTC 
Per bush. | Per bush. | Per bush. | Per bush. | Per bush. | Per bush. 
59-9 55-7 4-2 61-2 55-4 5-9 
63-2 59-2 4-0 63-4 58-6 4-8 
62-9 59-0 3-9 62-6 57-4 5-2 
62-6 58-8 3°8 60-7 56-5 4-2 
echt ae 62-9 59-3 3-6 60-5 52-7 7-8 
= Cd Ce eS 55-1 51-9 3-2 52-6 49-5 3-1 
Meee eee a Societe 2 54-7 Died, 3-0 51-6 48-8 2-8 
ESE PO ae 56-3 53-5 2-8 53-9 51-4 2°5 
LPS vehi eet es a 51-9 49-5 2-4 49-6 48-3 1-3 
sf ATE AC ee 48-2 46-4 1-8 45-8 44.8 1-0 
Beery a aye ok Sree 46-7 45-2 1-5 46-2 45-1 1-1 
42-4 39-9 2-5 43-2 41-4 1-8 
55-6 52-5 3-1 54-3 50-8 3°5 
eres a! Sched 44.2 42-0 2-2 45-3 43-8 1-5 
enh Ce ate 45-6 43-9 1-7 45-9 44-6 1:3 
49-2 47-3 1-9 49-1 47-0 2-1 
53-6 51-9 b7 52-4 50-0 2-4 
63-3 62-0 11633 61-4 59-5 1-9 
66-8 65-3 1-5 64-8 63-0 1-8 
83-4 81-0 2-4 82-2 79-5 ew 6 
73-4 71-3 2-1 71-6 68-6 3-0 
67-2 65-1 2-1 64-9 62-5 2-4 
60-5 57-8 2:7 57-3 54-0 3-3 
63-7 60-9 2-8 61-7 57-6 4-1 
62-7 57-3 5-4 59-8 55-3 4-5 
61-1 58-7 2-4 59-7 57-1 2-6 
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Hon. Mr, MorHerwewu: Was that in 1932? 


Hon, Mr, Werr: Yes, this is in 1932, I am not saying for an instant that 
it cannot be ‘explained, why there was a narrower spread at Vancouver even 
with «a preponderance of Garnet than there was at Fort William; but if it can_ 
be expl: eae surely the committee is entitled to the explanation. . 


Some Hon. MemBers: Hear! Hear! 


Hon, Mr, Wrtr: Now, the second way in which we can test the discrimina- — 1 
tion is this: it is stated that millers are discriminating against our wheat on- a 
account of Garnet being in No, 2. How will they show their discrimination, — a 
besides the spread? It will be by their buying wheat from other exporting — 
countries, And that will be shown by the extent to which they are willing to 
pay exporting countries a higher price, as compared to what they pay for Cana- 
dian wheat, and than they did before Garnet was in our Canadian wheat. 
think that is also a fair statement. Now, I believe that the Board of Gram _ 
Commissioners should be in a position, im conjunction with the trade which 
sells our wheat, to state whether that is the case or not; that is, whether the 
millers are discriminating against our wheat to the extent that they are willin 
to go out and pay a higher price for other wheat than they did in the past. 

There is another method by which we can test this: the millers state that 

they do not want our No. 2 wheat; our own millers, and some millers of the 
United Kingdom; because of the Garnet in it. Can we find this out exactly, by 
getting sworn statements from the millers and from the trade as to just how. 
much No. 2 wheat they are buying now in comparison with what they did buy. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Hear! Hear! 


Hon. Mr. Werr: I am making this statement because all we want is the 
facts before us to enable us to decide whether there is discrimination against it 
or not. a 

I have another note: can the grain commissioners not tell us the complaints _ ft 
against our wheat during the last year; are there any complaints against No. 1 _ 
—the point is raised, and the information seeps through to the farmers. My — 
understanding was that of the 12 or 15 objections raised before the Western 
Grain Standards Board, all were against our No. 1 being too starchy in it 
kernels; and if that is true, that will account for the narrower spread Dee 
No. 1 and No. 2. 

The next point I want to make, and I am through, is this: As I stated, w 
should have this definite information; because I believe that dollars and cent 
are the things that really tell with reference to wheat. Now, I have read 
statement this morning by Dr. Newton, of the Research Council; and I think ~ 
from the nature of his statement that he must have given it serious considera- _ 
tion, and he should be asked to come here and give us the benefit of what he has | 
learned. Here is his statement, made in Winnipeg before the Board of Trade 
no later than April 6th of this year: 


And the wheat that is still grown in the North guna consist of 
good quality variety, like Reward, and not of the fatally attractive, sadl 
deceptive Garnet. 


Now, that is a very strong statement; and if it is a true statement it is onl 
fair to the farmers in the north of Saskatchewan and Alberta to know on bbe. 
definite finite evidence that is based. 

I would suggest that this committee meet in a week or ten days from now, 
giving the Board of Grain Commissioners ample opportunity to provide answer 
to these difficulties that confront us; and perhaps at that time we could decide, 
or today if it is in your judgment, whether a sub-committee should be set wu 
of western members. 
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_ Mr. Dupuis: We are all interested in the remark made by the ex-minister 
of Agriculture and the present minister of Agriculture. As an eastern member 
I am very much interested in these questions, but my interest is rather academic 
than practical. And moreover I believe that this committee has so many ques- 
tions of general interest to be studied that it would be preferable that this 
question of Garnet wheat be referred to a sub-committee. I beg to move, 
- seconded by Mr. Smith: that a sub-committee, to be composed of all the mem- 
bers of the three western central provinces be appointed to study this question 
and report back to this committee upon it. 


Mr. Myers: Mr. Chairman, before the motion is put to the committee I 
believe I have a better idea than that. I believe, as the minister has stated, 
that the real factor which determines the issue in a case like this is dollars and 
cents. In view of the price spreads which the minister has given us I would 
feel like leaving this question exactly where it is for another year at least, and 
_ then we would have a chance to see how the dollars and cents side of it works 
me out. 

: Mr. Tummon: Mr. Chairman, being one of the Eastern members I do not 
pretend to know a great deal about the wheat situation. There are a few things 
that I cannot just reconcile in my mind. In the first place, take for example 
the spread. I can perhaps understand the situation where the millers, having a 
certain amount of No. 1—probably there would be more No, 1 than there would 
be of No. 2—but they would have to have a certain amount of No.2 to mix 
with No. 1. The result might easily be that the spread between No. 1 and No. 
2, would be limited to a very small amount; on the other hand there is another 
question that has been going through my mind, and that is, if Garnet wheat is 
as good as those who claim it is, what fear should there be to grading it. As far 
as Iam concerned I want to get the facts all together and I want to vote intelli- 
Fay, and I cannot vote intelligently until I hear some of the evidence. And 
_ | think that, even like Mr. Vallance, I do not believe that the Minister should 
- come here and take the stand that you should do this and you should do that, 
_ after hearing the evidence. My opinion is that we should follow the suggestion 
of the Minister of Agriculture and through calling witnesses here—all the other 
- committees are calling witnesses, and it costs money—this is just as important 
a committee as any committee of the House; let us do likewise. Let us get the 
facts and then be in a position to settle this question one way or the other. 


Mr. CarmicHart: I think we are forgetting that two years ago we put in 
day after day in this very committee listening to evidence in connection with this 
very subject. I was just looking in my drawer up there this morning, and I still 
have a stack of the minutes of evidence given before this agricultural committee 
on the subject of the grading of Garnet wheat. Well now, two years afterwards 
do we need to go through the same process again? 


Mr. Davrss: You might find part of that evidence so out of date as to be 
misleading. 


Mr. CarmicHaet: I do not know whether that evidence is wrong or not. 
Personally, I do not see that there is anything to be gained by referring back 
to the procedure we took three years ago. Nor, Mr. Chairman, do I say that it 
is a proper procedure to refer this to a western committee. While the western 
ommittee might decide it. on its merits as they see the question, I think the 
members of Eastern Canada are interested in ‘this question too. It is not a 
matter of the grower of Marquis getting a little more for his No. 2 or a grower 
of Garnet getting a little more for his No. 2; it is a matter of protecting the 
eputation of Canada in world markets, or the wheat that she exports, in face 

the fact that 14 per cent of the production is Garnet wheat and 86 per cent 
f the production is Marquis, Reward, Renfrew, or some other variety. Accord- 
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ing to the statements that have been made to us here, the last time we met and 
to-day, we are prejudicing our chance in the world market by allowing to con. 
tinue what we have allowed for the past two years. I have not got any evidence 
here in regard to these price spreads between Fort William and Vancouver on 
No. 2 Northern, but I would like to point this out: during the last two year. 
the price of No. 1 Hard has increased over the price of No. 1 Northern, all the -_ 
way from 2 to 5 and 6 cents a bushel. This morning the spread between No. 4 3 
Hard and No. 2 Northern is 4 cents a bushel. Now, a matter of some three or é 
four years ago, No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern were the same price. Now, I — ‘ 
cannot give you any technical evidence in regard to that, but there is a lurking — 
suspicion in my mind that the present unsatisfactory condition of No. 2 Northern — 
has something to do with that and we have displaced the No. 1 Hard, which is — 
now equivalent to what it used to be, No. 1 Northern, and we have now a No. Ls 

Northern which is equivalent to what used to be No. 2. ' ae 


Mr. Fraser: Might I point out that there is no Garnet in No. 1 Northern; 4 
your Garnet would not come into that picture. : 


Mr. CarmicHareu: Perhaps our No. 1 Hard and our No. 1 Northern are e 
developing into the grade that used to be No. 2 Hard and No. 1 Northern. ae 


Mr. VaLLANcE: Are you saying that that question is correct, Mr. Fraser? f i 


My. Fraser: I would say that that was not a fact. ae 
The CHARMAN: Has Mr. Carmichael finished his statement? an 


Mr, CarmicHaku: I was just raising that question, that is something which _ 
has developed within the last two or three years; and the reason that we put 
through amendments to the Canada Grain Act here during the last few years a 

was because there was no spread between No. 1 Hard and No. 1 Northern, and» a 
some of us thought we ought to have a different grade. The spread this morning 
is 4 cents. That is something worth remembering. It is up to this committee — 
to settle the question, and we should settle it at this session of parliament; and 
I do not see any virtue in calling witnesses before us to state what we had two — 
years ago. — 

The CHAIRMAN: Before the next member speaks, may I just say that there 
are a number of copies of the Minutes of Evidence taken two years ago on the 
table here—the first five hearings, with the evidence submitted by Mr. Ramsay, 
the then Commissioner; Dr. Newman, of the Department of Agriculture; Dr. 
Tory, of the National Research Council; Dr. Newton, of the University of 
Alberta; and Mr. Fraser. These copies are available for members of the Com- 
mittee who may desire to look into them. It seems to me that it would be wise, 
in any case, not to go over the evidence of what was submitted before again, and 
to confine our activities to new evidence as to what has developed between the 
time of the last hearing and the present. 


Mr. Vauuance: Mr. Fraser, I think, wants to make a statement now. 


Mr. Fraser: That is, with respect to No. 1 Hard being of the same weight 
as our No. I Northern is today. Our No. 1 Hard today is considerably better 
than our No. 1 Northern has ever been. The reason why we have had No. 1 
wheat during the last three or four years is on account, I believe, of the dry 
season, where our wheat has grown harder and stronger and redder than it 
was during the season when they had a lot of rain. Our No. 1 Hard today is 
getting the same reception on world markets that it has ce ae had in previous 
years. Our No. 1 Northern today I consider is still No. 1 Northern. 

Mr. VauLance: It is still statutory? 

Mr. Fraser: Yes. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: But it will be influenced by the other in producing the 
same kind of wheat, on account of the drought. 
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Mr. Fraser: I might say this; in connection with our No. 1 Northern: 
t we have not been excluding Garnet strictly from our No. 1 Northern. At 
present time we will allow from 3 to 34 per cent in our No. 1 Northern as 
comes along; so our No. 1 Northern is not strictly free from Garnet. We 
id that because our No. 2 Northern might carry 100 per cent. I do not know 
hat this information should be given out to the world’s markets, because it 
ould appear to me from the evidence we have had that they believe our 
o. 1 Northern is free from Garnet. 


_ Mr. Donnetty: I would like to ask Mr. Fraser one question: can he tell 
“the committee why it is—we hear it said that about 14 per cent of the grain 
g ‘own in Canada is Garnet wheat—before this Committee it is said that in 
the No. 2 Northern that goes out by the Pacific Coast, contains up to 80 per 
cent of Garnet, and that going out by way of the head of the Lakes has 
somewhere about 50 to 60 per cent; how can that be if we are only growing 
bout 14 per cent Garnet in Western Canada. 


Mr. Fraser: Probably 90 to 95 per cent of the Garnet graded is going 
to No. 2 Northern, into one grade; it is not spread over all the grade, it 
nly going into one grade; which will probably bring it up to an average of 
35 to 40 per cent. Naturally with most of it going out by way of Vancouver, 
the percentage is high there and lower at the head of the Lakes. 


Mr. Donnetty: Would that mean also that Garnet has a tendency to be 
igher grade all the time—with very little in the lower grade? 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, it would have that tendency. 


~The CuarrMan: I would like to call to your attention the fact that there 
a motion before the committee. I think perhaps it would be wiser for us 
0 dispose of the motion before asking further technical questions. 


_ Mr. Davies: I would like to concur in what the Minister of Agriculture 
as said, and the motion before the committee has my approval. I am afraid 
isagree with what Mr. Carmichael has said. I do not for a moment desire 
rehash again before this committee all the evidence that went to court in 
932. All those who are familiar with the report made in 1932 will recollect 
that one of the most cogent reasons advanced at that time as to why Garnet 
uld be graded separately was because of the spread which developed a No. 8 
Northern out of Vancouver. Now, we find that the position since that time 
has been reversed, and I agree with the Minister of Agriculture that we should 
know why it is that that reason was advanced at that time when it is now the 
other way. As far as I am concerned personnally, I do not think that 
there is any other question before those whom I represent that is more important 
than the question which is now before the committee. I do not think it would 
be inaccurate to say that all the wheat grown north of the North Saskatchewan 
beyond a radius of 25 miles from Edmonton— as far as Athabaska cons- 
‘| ae is concerned, Garnet is grown very extensively; in many districts it 
the exclusive grain, I know for a fact that north of the North Saskatchewan 
here are countless districts which grow nothing else than Garnet. Furthermore, 
T think I should point out that the Garnet growers of Northern Alberta do not 
feel that they have had good representation on the grain standards committee. 
Mention was made of the fact that Mr. George Bennett was a member of that 
mmittee. I do not know whether it is correct or not, but it was suggested in 
us committee at the last meeting that Mr. Bennett himself grows Reward; but 
e does not come from a Garnet area. Furthermore, he is, if I Temeranice 
rectly, a director of the Alberta Wheat Pool, which itself is on record as 
eing, along with the other two pools, in favor of seperate grading of Garnet. To 
extent Mr. Bennett is prejudiced in being able to act fairly for Garnet 
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growers. Who would think of nominating a member of a Toronto conservat 
executive to be president of a free trade association? It is an essentia 
similar parallel, to about that extent only would Mr. George Bennett be capabl 
of acting on behalf of the Garnet growers. 

Now, personally, I do not for a moment desire to obstruct this ‘commit 
Furthermore, I do not think that the Garnet growers insist on Garnet bein 
graded with No. 2 Northern; but I think they are entitled to insist that v 
clear evidence should be advanced as to why that wheat should be gra 
separately. After all, the farmers of Northern Alberta are growing Garni 
to-day for no other reason than that the government told them to grow it. — 
There is an area in Northern Alberta where the government went in and dis- — 
tributed Garnet wheat fifteen years ago. The government told them it was good 
wheat, and I respectfully suggest that nothing should be done to discriminate x 
against it, or to put it in a position where it makes it impossible for them to — 
grow it, unless there is very, very clear evidence to show that that should be 
done. And I do think, particularly in view of the statement made by the Minis 
ter this morning, that there is not sufficient evidence in that direction. 


Mr, Pertey: JT have had some experience both in growing and market 
Garnet wheat, and in buying it as an elevator operator for the last fifteen 
twenty years—ever since Garnet has been on the market. Now, I cannot see any 4 
useful purpose to be served in rehashing this thing again. We had very 
exhaustive evidence here two years ago in every line, I was on the sub-com: 
mittee that had to do with the producing of evidence and the preparation of 
report, and the evidence went to show very conclusively that it should hava 
been a separate grade, J believed at that time, and I believe the report con- 
templated, that after two vears it would be again considered; and that would 
give those growing Garnet wheat an opportunity to change to some other variety. 
I think the growers of Garnet wheat have been changing and taking up Rewanil 
it is perhaps equally early, and as good a wheat, I think the evidence that has” 
been produced here on the last day we met is sufficient further evidence t 
we should this year take the step that it is proposed to take by this bill. 

With regard to spreads: J have had some experience in buying gra 
There is nothing to these spreads, because that is a condition that varies fr 
year to year, depending on the quality of the crop. We have had conditions 
wheat in the west where the spread between the No. 1 and the No. 4 wo 
narrow up, owing to the quality of crop. J say, from year to year the spreads S. 
vary from that standard as to quality. 4 


Hon. Mr. Wetr: Might I interject, Mr, Perley, to point out that the spre al 
to which I had reference related to the 1932 crop. It is not a difference fr 
year to year. 


Mr. Perury: You have taken the 1931-32 crop; you might have a condi- 
tion altogether different. 


Hon, Mr. Weir: From what? 


Mr, Peritry: Well, the spreads would be much smaller one year th 
another. You might have a year with a very high percentage of say No. 
wheat and there would be a demand for a No. 2 wheat for mixing purposes and 
so forth. The mills would require it, therefore the spread would narrow up 
between No, 1 and No. 2 Northern, Or you may have the opposite situation 
where you would have a great quantity of No. 2 wheat, your wheat crop wo 
only go into No, 2 and there would be a great demand for No. 1, which wo 
work out. I think Mr. Fraser can verify my statement, that from year to ye 
the spreads vary on account of the quality of the crop. 


The Cuamman: Gentlemen, I suggest that we should dispose of this moti 
which is before the committee, Mr. Dupuis has moved, seconded by Mr. Smith, t 
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-sub- t aiarviton Perhnancd of western members of this committee be appointed 
9 deal with the question and report back. Now, might I point out to the Com- 
tee, of course, that any report which is made by the sub-committee will have 
be ‘adopted by the main committee before the report can be made to the 
House; so that every member in the committee will be responsible to a certain 
x ent, and have their share of Total in supporting the action taken, I 
am going to leave it at that, just to show you what the position is; and it is for 
committee to decide. 


Mr. -Tummon: Mr. Chairman, when I made the suggestion that Edid, & 
no idea of going back and rehashing the evidence given two years ago. My 
ea was that we should bring that evidence up to date. The evidence that was 
ven two years ago, in a’ ereat many cases, may be completely out of date to-day. 
[ really think that the question as to whether or not evidence is to be taken, 
o a limited extent, should be decided before the motion that is now before the 
ommittee, and should be voted on. If the evidence is going to be taken, I 
a feel disposed to having the evidence given before the entire agriculture 


Mr. Boyes: As a member from eastern Canada, and one possibly not so 
ery much interested in Garnet wheat—not to any extent other than the reputa- 
tion of the wheat as a whole for the Dominion of Canada—I feel that in having 
his referred to a sub-committee possibly will not expedite matters very much. 
; it has to come back to this committee anyway, it may be wise that we con- 
que as we are, and take evidence such as our Chairman has suggested, that 
lew evidence to what we took two years ago; not have that repeated, but call 
new evidence, and take it before this committe as a whole.as we have it at the 

resent time, and not have a sub-committee. 


‘Mr. Lomaae. I don’t want to take much time of the committee. I agree 
with the former speaker. I don’t believe we should split up the committee. I am 
from western Canada, and I think that we should hear the evidence that is sub- 
mitted here as to the merits of this wheat. I think we pretty well agree, because 
the responsibility has to come back to the whole committee, after all, and I think 
‘it would be a waste of time to split it up. 


The Cuarrman: Are you ready for the motion, gentlemen? You have heard 
rt he motion which is that a sub-committee of western members be appointed to 
‘deal with this question. All in favour? Contrary? I declare the motion lost. 
I think the next thing to do would be to decide whether you want witnesses; 
d if So, it would be wise, possibly, to appoint a sub-committee to deal with 
question of witnesses. 


Mr. Carmicuari: Just on that question, briefly—I have no objection to 
earing anything additional of developments in the past two years, but it would 
necessary for us to know very definitely what we heard two years ago, and 
hen decide what new points are going to be brought out that will be helpful to us. 
hink if you delve into that, you will find there is very little, except on those 
ce spreads that Mr. Weir ‘(M elfort) has mentioned. I think you will find 
ry little that we didn’t get two years ago that will be helpful to us. 
_ The Cuarrman: I am afraid it is hopeless to deal with that question as a 
vhole committee. Don’t you think a sub-committee should look into that, and 
erhaps this committee instruct them not to ask for evidence to be repeated? 
am only suggesting that in an attempt to facilitate the work of the committee. 


_ Mr. Carmicuazy: I think, Mr. Chairman, we would be proceeding in a 
e orderly manner if you had a sub- committee decide on what points evidence 
ould be secured before there is any sub-committee appointed to decide on 
ling any witnesses. If we decide to call any witnesses, we will just start 


lowing the same trail as we did two years ago. I would make a motion that 
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the Chairman appoint a sub-committee to decide what points of evidence should 
now be obtained which we did not have two years ago. 


Mr. Vauuance: On that point, might I suggest to you, Mr. Chairman, i 
you are going to do that, there is only one point. That point is as to whether — 
this wheat should be segregated and graded by itself or not. That is the point. _ 
As to how you are going to get the information, to arrive at the conclusion — 
as to whether it should or not, is the next point. But that is the question at 
issue, Mr. Chairman. a 

Mr. Swanston: Who are in a better position to decide that question than gy 
the western members? . ‘ s ? 

Mr. VaLuaAnce: It is not for me to say; but I know that when we were revis- _ 
ing the Grain Act—and I leave it to the two eastern members who sat in; we 3 
were very pleased to have them sit in—the whole responsibility did fall upon the 
western members, and I think we did a good job of the revision of the Grain 
Act. While it is very nice to have the eastern members sit in here with us and 
discuss this question—it is an education to them—I suggest that now they are 
going to have it before this entire committee, that they see they attend it; and 
let us sit a little more regularly than we have been doing. It is possible for the 
western members to sit every other day. 


Mr. Davies: I will second Mr. Carmichael’s motion. 


. a 

The CuarrMan: You have heard Mr. Carmichael’s motion, is there any _ 
discussion? The motion was that a committee be appointed of say five, Mr. 
Carmichael, would you say? 4 
Mr. CarMicHAEL: Three or five. ae 


The CuarMan: That a committee of three or five be appointed to decidé 2 
upen the additional evidence to be submitted to this committee. a 


ibe CaRMICHAEL: Additional evidence which will not cover the field E 
which was covered two years. ago. a 


Aa Davies: I am not willing to second that. That was not the original a 
motion. 3 


Mr. Carmicuart: Yes. The point I wanted to make was that there is no 
need of covering again, in the taking of evidence, what was covered here two _ 
years ago. If there is additional evidence to be brought before the committee 
which has developed within the past two years, certainly we should take it. 
The point I had in mind was that a committee of three or five members could 
decide what points should be brought before this committee which would give 
us information we have not now got. 


Mr. Vauiance: I think anyone who is familiar with the question knows _ 
that the condition is the same as it was two years ago. This evidence you _ 
have mow, that you took two years ago, is enough for you to base your jjon- __ 
clusions on right now. There is nothing that you can bring in now dealing 
with Garnet wheat that you didn’t get two years ago. The farmer is just in aa 


the same position. a 

Mr. Prrtey: Other than the matter of spreads. I would suggest this: 
We have one of the largest exporters of grain from western Canada sitting 
right here in this room to-day, Mr. Sidney Smith of Winnipeg. I would move 
that he be called, may be not to-day, but if you are calling other witnesses 
with respect to spreads, I move that he be called. “5 

Mr. Muuuins: Mr. Chairman, I agree with the last speaker. There are 
two or three practical men here who are connected with the grain business in 
Winnipeg, to my own knowledge, and I don’t see why you can’t get all the — 
information that is necessary to decide the question that you have before the 
committee now. They are traders in grain, and they know; they are honest 
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nd conscientious, and I know they would give you all the advice that would 
be necessary. 


Mr. Davies: Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. There is already 
a motion before the committee hich we have not dealt with. 


The Cuamman: I was trying to get that motion in shape. Car- 
michael, I have drafted a motion hurriedly which will, perhaps, meet aie your 
approval: Moved by Mr. Carrmichael that a sub- committee of five members 
of this committee be appointed to decide upon the evidence to be asked for, 
having regard to the evidence given at the former investigation into this sub- 
ject in 1932 by this committee. 


a | 

a Mr. Gopeiu: Will that dispose of the business to-day, Mr. Chairman? 
The CuatrmMan: Well, I am not sure about that. Is that sufficiently defi- 

nite, Mr. Carmichael? 


; ~ Mr. CarmicHaEu: Well, it is not as definite as I made it, but if it is under- 

_ stood by the committee that is what is desired, it is quite all right. I have in 
mind not only the evidence that was taken, but with a view to avoiding dup- 
lication. 

The CHarrMan: I wish you would draft that yourself. 

Mr. CarmicuarL: There seems to be a feeling on the part of some mem- 
bers of the committee that we should hear evidence from the western men who 
_ are here now. Ii that is satisfactory to the committee, to hear the evidence 
_ from these men and go no farther in the taking of evidence, there is no object 
= pin putting this motion. 

a The Cuatrman: Are those gentlemen prepared to give evidence to-day, 
of Be ithout any notice? I am perfectly agreeable. 

_ Mr. Gartanp: The inference in Mr. Carmichael’s remarks is to hear the 
_ grain experts of the grain trade, and then close the evidence. 


Some Hon. Memserrs: § No. 


Mr. Garutanp: I thought he suggested that if that is the only evidence 
taken, all right. I though his point was made in an endeavour to try and break 
it off. I want to say if we are going to hear the grain trade, I am going to 
protest that this committee has a right to hear the evidence of the producers 
who are directly interested in growing Garnet wheat themselves. 


Mr. Loucks: The whole thing we are concerned about has been repeated. 
We want to know whether this Garnet wheat is detrimental to the export of 
wheat. I think we have had evidence already to convince us that it is. On 
_ top of that, I don’t for a minute feel like excluding those who have had experi- 
ence, and those who have shipped, some of those from Winnipeg, who are 
here at this time and might give us evidence. I think this should be settled one 
way or another at this session right now. Two years ago we came here, and 
we had evidence then that convinced me that it was a detriment. I believe 
that the time is ripe, that we should do something in this session. It has been 
mentioned that if Garnet wheat cannot stand on its own merit, there must be 
something wrong with it; and if it can, we want to see the growers in the northern 
part have it. I am in between. I have got Garnet wheat in my own con- 
stituency. But at the same time if it is going to be, for instance, as evidence 
has been brought down here, detrimental in foreign imports, then I think it is 
time we have got to take steps, because we must pay attention to importers, 
those that want this wheat. I don’t see why we should take time now as the 
sion is coming to a close, to take evidence from all over western Canada. 
As far as that is concerned, I don’t think we are going to work any hardship at 
all on the northern part of Saskatchewan or Alberta. From the information I 
am eine Reward wheat can well take the place of this Garnet wheat. There 
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is no objection at all. From any evidence we have, Reward is a favourable 
wheat. in any place in Europe. Two years ago warning was given. We have ~ 
had two years. The Garnet wheat growers have had two years, and surely they _ 
should begin now to put themselves in a position whereby they may possibly 
adopt this Reward wheat instead of Garnet. I would like to see this thing ~ 
brought to a head. Bi 
Hon. Mr. Wem (Melfort): There is a point there that Mr. Loucks has 
mentioned, that there must be something wrong about Garnet wheat if it is 
afraid to stand on its own. There is just one poimt there. Garnet wheat 
may not in any way be detrimental to No. 2. It may be just as good wheat. 
What would be the effect of segregating it, as a separate wheat, in the minds 
of people that have been buying it for some time? I feel this way, that this 
sub-committee should get seriously to work and decide what points we want 
cleared up, and clear them up from every side; and notify witnesses before they _ 
come what information we want them to bring. I feel we should do this so- e 
that we can give the farmers indisputable reasons why we should take the 
steps we take, why we do put Garnet wheat in a separate grade; or if we can- 
not, then allow it is to continue. I do think, when thousands of farmers are — 
affected to the extent that they will be affected, that the least we can do is me 
for the sub-committee to seriously investigate the evidence we do need, and — 
notify the people that we summon as to the evidence we want them to bring; fi 
and Hi decide it. 


. ‘ 
CaRMICHAEL: With regard to this motion I had in mind, possibly it — 
ea still be acceptable that a sub-committee of five members be appointed — : 
to decide what additional points of evidence should be brought before this — 
committee, which were not given us two years ago. 

The CuHaiRMAN: Is that satisfactory? Who is your seconder? 4 

Mr, Davies: I was the seconder. It is quite satisfactory to me as ne y 
as it is understood that would not exclude the evidence that follows that — 
evidence given before, on the spreads. \@ 

The CuHatrrMan: That would be new evidence. Are you ready for the motion? q 

Mr. Tummon: Does the motion mean, if carried, that the sub-committee, _ . 
after they have decided on them, go on and summon witnesses? Or do they 
report back to the committee? -. 

The CuHatrMAN: If you don’t mind, we will settle this motion first. Are yo 
ready for the motion, gentlemen? : 

Mr. Tummon: I think my question should be settled before the motion is 
put. I asked if the motion that Mr. Carmichael has made would mean that that a 
sub-committee would first decide on the points, and then report back to this a 
committee for adoption. i. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: Yes. . ae 

Mr. Tummon: That is all right. a 

The CuatrMan: I think that is understood, then. All in favour of the 
motion, please signify. a 

Carried. o 

Then I suggest the names of Mr. Carmichael, Mr. Loucks, Mr. Perley, Mr 
Vallance and Mr. Weir (Melfort). Are those names satisfactory? I was thinkin, 
that perhaps a little larger representation might be better on that committee, i 
they are to decide on the witnesses. 

Mr. Vatuance: Might I make a suggestion? You have three Saskatchewa 
men. I would suggest putting an Alberta man in my place. It would be qui 
agreeable to have Percy Davies. 

Mr. CarMacHAEL: I would suggest having Mr. Davies on that committee 
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ee Mr: VALLANCE: I would suggest that, with the permission of the committee. 
__ Mr. Pertey: It looks a little one-sided. I will drop out, and leave Mr. 
allance, and you can put Mr. Davies on. 
Mr. VALLANCE: We have four from Saskatchewan. I thank Mr. Perley very 
ch. I think we should let Mr. Loucks and the minister stay, and appoint one 
from Manitoba. 

- The Cuarrman: Where is Mr. Motherwell? 


‘ ' Hon. Mr. Weir (Melfort): I would suggest adding two more, Mr. Davies 

and Mr. Motherwell. 

a Mr. CuatrMan: Would that be satisfactory, if we had two more and make it 

seven? — 

he Je Carried. 

_ Here are the members then, as I have them: Mr. Carmichael, Mr. Davies, 

r. Motherwell, Mr. Loucks, Mr. Perley and Mr. Weir (Melfort) and Mr. Val- 

lance. I take it, in any case, that the two provinces of Saskatchewan and Alberta 
e the two that are vitally interested. 


Mr. VauuAnce: A question, Mr. Chairman: I suppose the first named is the 
mvener of the committee? 

- The CuHatrman: Yes. 

Mr. CarMicHaEL: I would suggest that the Minister of Agriculture be the 
nvener. 

— Hon. Mr. Werk: I would suggest the first named. 

_The Cuarrman: I think the committee had better get together and elect a 
airman. 

Mr. Muuuins: Have you anyone there from Manitoba? 

The Cuarrman: I think not. 

_ Mr. Muttins: There is some Garnet grown in Manitoba. I would suggest | 
the name of Mr. Beaubier be put on. 

Mr. Beavsier: I am not on the committee. 

Mr. Swanston: I would suggest you have four Garnet men on there, and 
three Marquis; and that you had better put an independent man on from the 
other provinces. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Who are the Garnet men? 

The CHarrRMAN: Would it be satisfactory to put Mr. Weir (Macdonald) 
m Manitoba on the committee? 

Mr. VaLuANce: It is suggested to me that if you enlarge it much more, they 
Il all be on it. . 

- The Cuamrman: Well, there being no further business, we will adjourn, to 
eet at the call of the chairman, when the sub-committee is ready to report. 


AS 
a 


i The committee adjourned at 11.50 a.m., to meet at the call of the chair. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Fripay, May 18, 1934. 


vbers present: Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, 
vn, Carmichael, Coote, Davies, Donnelly, Dupuis, Gobeil, Golding, Loucks, 

Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Quw’Appelle), Pickel, Senn, Shaver, 
mpson (Simcoe North), Smith (Victoria Carleton), Spotton, Sproule, Stewart 
eth bridge) , Stirling, Totzke, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Macdonald), and Hon. 
eir, Minister of Agriculture—29. 


: The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill No. 53, An Act to 
end the Canada Grain Act. 


) hy H. Newman, Dominion Cerealist, was called and examined on the 
matter of the proposed Amendments. 


‘Sidney G. Smith, President of the Reliance Grain Coy., Winnipeg, was 
led and examined on the Bill. 


; ‘The subcommittee appointed at a previous meeting for the purpose of 
es the points of evidence to be heard in relation to Bill No. 53, pre- 
€ ee es and on the Motion of— 


= 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429. 
May 18, 1934. 


The select standing committee on agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn 
siding, 

The CuHairMAN: Order, gentlemen. We will proceed immediately. When 
last meeting adjourned it was decided to meet at the call of the chair-fol- 
ing a report of the sub-committee which was appointed to deal with the 
stion of witnesses. I will ask Mr. Carmichael to make a statement regarding 
action which the sub-committee took. 

Mr. CarmicHarL: Mr. Chairman, I have prepared a statement and I have 
copies made for the benefit of the members of the committee if they want 
m-now or later. Some of the members may wish to check up on this list. 
The statement is as follows:— 


. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE. 


The Sub-Committee met on Thursday, May 17, to decide on what ad- 
ional points of evidence should be brought before this Committee in con- 
tion with the proposed separate grading of Garnet wheat, which were not 
yen us two years ago. All the members were present. There also present Mr. 
milton, of the Board of Grain Commissioners; Mr. Fraser, Chief Inspector, 
Dr. i. o. ~Newman, Dominion Cerealist. The following. suggestions were 
nade by the Committee upon which additional evidence might be taken: 


The kinds of wheat, with quantity and grade, that are used by our 
millers in their erinding mixture. 

Quantities of No. 1 and No. 2 Nor. wheat purchased by our millers over 
a period of the Jast three or four years. 

How does the quantity of No. 2 Nor. compare with the quantity of 
other grades in our carryover during each of the last four years. 

The Canadian price of No. 2 Nor. compared with the Argentine and 
Australian price for similar grade for each of the past four years. 

The spread in price between No. 1 Nor. and No. 2 Nor. in Vancouver 
as compared with the Fort William price, and possible reasons. 
Result of growing tests of samples of wheat, especially from Pacific 
ports and also from Atlantic ports. 

Relative yields of Reward, Marquis and Garnet wheats at different 
‘points. 

8) Improvement of the quality and pureness of variety of Marquis and 
the possible displacement of Garnet by other suitable varieties. 


It was thought by your Committee that Nos. 1 and 2 might be answered by 
resentative of the Millers Association; Nos. 3 and 4 by Dr. W. T. Grindley; 
5 by Mr. Sidney T. Smith of Winnipeg, and Nos. 6, 7 and 8 by Dr. Newman. 
While your Committee was not instructed to make suggestions as to who 
be called to give additional evidence, they considered it advisable to 
mend to you the calling of the following as witnesses: Dr. L. H. Newman, 
on Cerealist; Dr. W. T. Grindley, Chief of Agricultural Statistics Branch; 
M. Tory, President of the Research Council, to report more particularly 
he storage qualities of Garnet flour; Mr. Sidney T. Smith, Winnipeg, Man., 

eaeanye of the exporters; the President of the Saskatchew an Wheat 
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Pool and the President of the Alberta Wheat Pool as representatives 0 
producers of wheat; Mr. John B. Fisher, Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Sox 
Winnipeg, Man., and a representative of English Co-operative Soci 
Montreal, both of these latter gentlemen to represent the importers; 
representative of the Millers Association. s 


All of which is respectfully submitted. mee 
A. M. CARMICHAEL. ~ 


The Cuatrman: Gentlemen, you have heard the report of the sub- 
mittee. No doubt it has been quite thoroughly considered. Is it your wish 
adopt the report so that we may proceed with the work of the committee? 

Carried. po 


Now, gentlemen, we have with us this morning—unless there is some othe 
work that some other member wishes to bring up—Mr. Newman, Dom 
Cerealist, who is prepared to make a statement to the committee. Is it 
wish that we should hear Mr. Newman. fas 


Mr. L. H. Newman, called. : as 


I would like to ask the committee to allow Mr. Newman and the othe 
witness as well, as far as possible, to make their statements first. Most of yo 
will be able to take notes, and if there are questions you wish to ask 
can be reserved until after the witness has finished and then you will 
liberty to ask any questions you wish. Mr. Newman tells me that he 
take only ten or fifteen minutes with his main brief. 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in the evdience which 
submitted two years ago, and which will be found in volume 2, page 3: 
referred to the percentage of Garnet wheat found in 1 Northern and 2 North: 
ex Vancouver and ex Atlantic ports. If vou will refer to that page you 
find that we recorded there an average of 61.23 per cent Garnet in 2 Northe 
out of Vancouver and 37.36 per cent out of Atlantic ports. Your sub- 
mittee has asked me to present to you the data we have obtained since that | 
I think most of you are aware that we co-operate very closely with the Bo 
of Grain Commissioners which collects samples from cargoes and sends the 
us for growing tests in order that information may be obtained which wil 
be questioned as to the actual percentages of the different varieties fou 
because there are some who believe it is difficult to say definitely what t 
kernel of wheat is and what that kernel of wheat is; so these growing 
are conducted, and I will give you as briefly as I can the results of the 
I do not know whether you can follow these charts which I have placed o 
wall very clearly or not, but if so, you will note first of all, that we contin 
to ship out of Vancouver a much higher average percentage of Garnet 
Northern than we do out of Atlantic ports. This chart deals with the croy 
1932 only, but, singular as it may seen, the crops of 1930, 1931 and 1932. 
very similar. Thus the average per cent of Garnet as I have shown, in 
northern out of Vancouver in the crop year of 1930 was 61.23 per cent, 
the crop of 1931 contained 64.4 per cent and the crop of 1932 65 pel 
Each of these points on the charts indicates the percentage of Garnet found 
one cargo. There are 50 points on each of the two charts, with the names 
the boats written across the bottom. Here is a boat (indicating), the Ru. 
pool, containing the lowest per cent of Garnet found in any cargo out of Va 
couver in the crop of 1932 namely 44.6. The highest percentage of G 
namely 86.5, was found, you will note, in the boat Cressington Court. 

While there are fluctuations in the percentages of Garnet in the cargoes | 
2 Northern leaving Vancouver these are not nearly so great as they were it 
Atlantic points, and this, I think, may be a point of some significanc 
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tion might. possibly be explained in part at least by the fact that the 
rom Fort William are transhipped further east into ocean-going 
__I imagine however that with this variation in the percentages of 
in 2 Northern ex Fort William you would be altogether likely to find 
ced spreads in the cargoes as they arrive overseas. I may be wrong, 
ould hardly imagine that this line (indicating) would smoothen out a 
al. As a matter of fact, the samples collected from the 1930 crop were 
| from cargoes arriving at Liverpool and there we found about the same 
ons as previously explained. Incidentally, we find about the same 
tions in 3 Northern—that is the fluctuations in 3 Northern out of Atlantic 
rts in respect of Garnet content, are much more pronounced than are the 3 
hern fluctuations out of Pacific ports. 


‘What lesson can we take from these charts? We have been told that there 
en practically no complaints regarding our 2 Northern wheat leaving 
ic ports, and yet we find actually that. we have over 60 per cent of Garnet 
e cargoes with an average of 34 per cent. There is a much lower average, 
s true, than that found in the Vancouver shipments but nevertheless we ship 
appreciable amount in some cargoes and these show great fluctuations. Is 
fe to conclude from this that the Old Country buyer is prepared to accept 
thout complaint this 2 Northern wheat from Atlantic ports which contains up 
0 per cent of Garnet? If we are not prepared to do this we must conclude 
he is not objecting very seriously to these fluctuations. 


s mentioned before, our data covers the three crop years, 1930, 1931 and 
32. The samples submitted by Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Grain Inspector, from 
e 1933 crop are now in the ground. We will have data on them in due time; 
t there i is no reason to believe the percentages will be appreciably changed. 
we find that for four crop years we have been sending over 2 Northern 
cat from Atlantic as well as Pacific ports, containing a great deal of Garnet, 
me cannot help but think that if this wheat were very objectionable we 
uld have had many more complaints than have been received. We actually 
re had a negligible number of complaints considering the large number of 
who handle our wheat. I venture to say furthermore, that if we were to 
re the number of complaints received during the past four years with 
eceived in pre Garnet days that the former would compare very favour- 
As a matter of fact, I am of the opinion that our 2 Northern to-day, as 
pped from the north, is of a better quality than it was before Garnet came on 

scene, because of the fact that this variety has practically wiped out large 
rs of varieties which were really of poor quality. 


also have some data on 55 cargoes of number 1, 29 cargoes of number 2, 
joes of number 3 and 6 cargoes of number 4 shipped to a certain Old 
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o-operating to quite an extent. I have people following these cargoes 
ugh, watching them very carefully, collecting samples and sending them to 
r growing tests. In the case of these cargoes we find that the number 1 
ed only 3 per cent of Garnet—that was out of Vancouver. 


1e WITNESS: Fifty-five. 
1. Mr. Mornerweiu: What year was that? 


‘ing of number 1 it is again to be commented upon that our inspection 
+ seems to be, as Mr. Hamilton ae the other ae remarkably 
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In the 29 cargoes of number 2 ex Vancouver there was an average 0 
per cent of Garnet; the 4 cargoes of number 3 contained an average of 35 
cent, while the 6 cargoes of number 4 averaged 33 per cent. 

With regard to the number 3 grade out of Vancouver we find the spre 
runs from 19 per cent up to 69 per cent with an average of 43-6 per cent. This 
refers to samples collected by Mr. Fraser from the 1932 crop. The 3 cargoes 
out of Fort William ranged from -3 per cent to 66 per cent, and, as I mention 
before, the fluctuations between cargoes in this case were more pronounced than 
were those i in the cargoes from the Pacific ports. 


Mr. Donneuty: Is that :3 per cent? 


The Witness: Yes, -3 per cent in 3 Northern out of Fort Wilham, up 
66 per cent. 
When one examines these figures one cannot help but feel that there mu 
be something other than variety entering into the picture. No complaints 
amounting to anything from those cargoes leaving the Atlantic ports; so 
complaints from those Jeaving Vancouver containing a very high percentage of 
Garnet, the latter coming largely from the north. I think you will find in the 3 
last analysis that this question is tied up pretty closely with protein content— — 
northern grown wheat, irrespective of variety at least to a considerable extent. — 
It is true that Garnet is grown very largely in the north because of its early 
ripening qualities but here most varieties are inclinéd to yield a lower pe 
centage of protein. : 
What I have said thus far would seem to support the views of those who do 
not favour the separate grading of this wheat at this time. On the other hand, — 
there is certain information which our department would like to present an 
which would seem to offer some support to those who feel it would be bette: 
to grade this wheat separately. We simply wish to give all the data we have f 
the guidance of the committee that they may use their best judgment 
coming to a decision. 
Two years ago in presenting my evidence before this committee, (volum 
2, page 33 of the evidence), I made this statement:— 


The case for the separate grading of Garnet is undoubtedly, qui 
a strong one; but there is another side to this matter, and I take it that 
it is the wish of the committee to view all sides of the problem. So, 
this morning I propose to champion the opposite side; that is, that the 
time is not quite ripe for this particular action. 


I am not quite sure, gentlemen, that the time is ripe yet, but I do feel it is 
good deal riper than it was a couple of years ago, for reasons which I shall — 
present. At that time the Garnet growers had not very much choice as regards 
variety. Reward, a possible alternative was being increased at that time, b 
there was not a very great deal of seed available and Reward, at that time, 
not as good as Reward is to-day. I think I explained at that time that 
department was doing everything it possibly could to improve upon Reward, t 
get the very best sort of Reward we could, and to find out the very best meth 
of seeding ete., as a means of increasing its yield. We knew that Rewa: 
was a very fine wheat especially for the north country because of its— hig! 
protein content; in fact, it is about the only wheat we have to-day that will 
retain its high quality to any marked degree in the north country. As a re 
we have to-day large quantities of Reward seed all over the northweste 
country, and we have found, as many growers have found for themselves, 
by seeding Reward about two bushels per acre you can step up the yield appr 
ably. 

I have for your consideration the yields as obtained at our stations 
Beaverlodge, Fort Vermillion, Lacombe and Scott over a period of nine ye: 
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ae hink, mebens, it would be worth while to quote these. At our Scott 
n we find a difference of only about 2 bushels per acre in favour of Garnet 
r Reward. There is quite a spread at Lacombe, about 8 bushels, in favour 
Garnet over Reward; at Fort Vermillion about 3 bushels, and at Beaver 
Lodge practically no significant difference. Both varieties ripen at about the 
ame time. Reward is stronger in the straw and has also been found more 
table for rolling country, because of the fact that you can let your crop stand 
the elevations, where it naturally ripens earlier, until the crop in the de- 
ressions ripens, without any great fear of shattering to any extent. That, of 
ourse, is not true in the case of Garnet. Under the highly tilled conditions 
_ which prevail on our experimental farms you will see we have not had a very 
great spread in the yields; but generally speaking we have found, however, 
that out in the open country Reward will not rustle quite so well as will Garnet, 
d many farmers have been finding that under rather poorly prepared condi- 
ions they may expect a fair crop of Garnet, whereas Reward might yield very 
oor returns. At the same time a great many farmers are finding that by 
properly cultivating the soil, and putting this wheat on clean grounds, and using 
bout 2 bushels per acre, they are getting really very good returns indeed. And 
o there is that hope, and some might feel that under these conditions separate 
ards would not be a hardship. It would certainly not be anything like the 
rdship it would have been two years ago. : 

There is another matter which I think may prove helpful—Marquis Wheat. 
Diiarguis is still our standard variety. Two years ago we initiated the scheme 
yf collecting samples from farmers wagons at elevators, and making growing 
tests to determine varietal composition. Last year we grew at 22 different 
ints in the three prairies provinces samples from over 5,000 farmers—to be 
exact, 5,216 farmers. We went over these plots and classified the stock into 
ood, poor and bad on the basis of suitability as seed stock. We found that 
ver forty per cent of these people were growing a type of seed wheat that they 
should not grow. These samples were collected from 294 elevator districts, 
et in every elevator district we found some first class material grown by 
ertain outstanding men; and yet this was not known to any extent by any of 
their neighbours in the district. Incidentally, our scheme is to link these two 
people up through the medium of the elevator people, in order the reduce the 
number growing inferior grain. To me it was exceedingly interesting to find 
that a very large percentage of these men who were growing what they believed 
to be Marquis were growing wheat which contained very very little Marquis at 
.. They were growing a mixture of which certain many late Red Fife types 
edominated and naturally were likely to lose in erade as well as in yield. 
any Garnet growers had been growers of the above wheat but dropped it 
cause of the risks entailed and who would not have done so had they had had 
nuine Marquis. Knowing there was a lot of this class of material in the west. 
Ve started five or six years ago to develop a superior strain of Marquis, and as 
a result we now have large quantities of this strain. Our Branch Farms at 
dian Head, Swift Current and Scott, for instance now produce this strain of 
arquis exclusively. We distributed a lot of this seed to registered seed growers 
o have been doing everything possible to get back into good Marquis. As a 
natter_ of fact one of the important problems in the West to- ‘day is to re-establish 
[2 ee or a wheat of that Sy and I i that pothin. the next two or ae 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
; Has it the same ee to ee -ball?—A. It is a EL oe very 
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Q. roe won’t be much dierees ees iat and the typical 
Marquis or Reward?—A. No difference between it and the typical Marq 
except that it will probably remain constant longer. 

I have presented in this chart (indicating) what we actually found | 
summer in going over these plots. For instance, take one of the northern 
Blaine Lake: here were 240 plots, from samples collected from 12 elevator 
per cent of these were real good, 30 per cent possibly good, and 46 per cent 
very poor—so poor they should not be thought of for seed purposes. : 


found that Garnet is being pushed back into the northern districts very mate: 
but in many of these districts a very large percentage of the wheat gro 
this variety. ; 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: State what they are growing there. 
The Witness: On the average, for the 294 elevator districts, we found ha 
45 per cent were growing Marquis; 16-7 per cent were growing Reward; 
per ae were growing Garnet; 5 per cent Red Bobs; and only 3-9 per cent, othe 
varieties. In other words, these varieties Marquis, Reward, Garnet and Be 
—represent practically 90 per cent of the varieties of wheat grown in the W: 
to-day. The situation is quite different from what it was not so many yet 
ago when we had a large number of varieties spread all over that country, a 
all kinds of mixtures and trash; but these early wheats particularly have clea 
out a lot of that material and so we have to thank them for that at least. _ 
There is another matter I- might mention: for Northern Manitoba a 
Saskatchewan, where rust has been known to be very bad, we will have in th 
very near future I feel sure, an early rust-resistant wheat which will mat 
within two days or so of Reward and which excells the latter in vield. If the 
hopes be realized, the Garnet grower of to-day will have still another alte: 
ation to choose from. I might also mention a number of very promising ear] 
wheats now under test and which we believe contain at least one or two whi 
are likely to replace Garnet. As a matter of fact it is only going to b 
matter of time. I think, until both Reward and Garnet pass into history. 
mention these new wheats as possible hopes for the people of the north and as” 
way out of the Garnet situation. As a matter of fact, this question seems 
resolve itself down to this: will this question settle itself without upsetting 
altering our grading system; or will the solution be reached more quickly 
separate grades of Garnet were provided. That, of course, is for the commit 
to decide. <a 
The CHatRMAN: Gentlemen, I thank you for listening so patiently s 
Newman without asking questions. Before you question Dr. Newman may Is 
that we have Mr. Sidney Smith here from the Winnipeg Grain Exchange, a 
the committee recommends that he be called as well. Will you bear that in 
when you put your questions to Dr. Newman. 
Mr. CarMicHAEL: It might be well, Mr. Chairman, to have that evid 
before questions are asked, the questions are involved. 
The Cuarman: You mean to say, call Mr. Smith now, beh questioni 
Dr. Newman? 
Mr. CarMICHAEL: Yes, because the subject is an involved one and the q 
tions asked will be more or less along the lines of the 8 points that are out 
here, and we were expecting Mr. Smith to answer one of those. 
The Cuarrman: I think that would be a very good suggestion, if 
committee agrees. Dr. Newman will be here to be questioned. We will 
on Mr. Smith, if the committee are agreeable. : 
Mr. Sipney G. Smiru, President, Reliance Grain Company, called: — 
The CHarRMAN: Will you give us your full name and your occupatio 
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ql Ww TNESS: maiinky G. Smith, President of the Reliance Grain Com- 


Cuairman: You have a statement to make, Mr. Smith? 


ht WITNEss: Well, Mr. Chairman, I came to Ottawa without any knowl- 

at I might be called before this Committee, until yesterday; so I did 
epare a written statement in connection with the details of the spreads as 
“have occurred during the last two or three years. I notice that Mr. Weir 
tioned in detail the spreads yesterday, but I have not the details of just 
tly what the spreads were at Fort William and at Vancouver set out; 
will endeavour to answer this “ Question No, 5” as well as I am able to, 
with at in a general way; with this question of spreads and how t they 
he reasons for them. 


During the past two or three years, the spread, as you have noticed if you 

followed it, has fluctuated up and down—between No. 1 and No. 2 North- 
will say, as these are the grades mentioned in the question—and these 
eads have sometimes been very close, and at certain times very wide particu- 
ly at Vancouver. The spread may go a little wider there because the 
Pe. basis of No. 2 Northern on the Wannipeg basis is 3 cents under i so 


Ss we take ee instance the spread between No. 1 and No. 2 Northern: 
ink that either at Vancouver or Fort William it depends largely on the quality 
he crop, and also on the quality of the crop grown in other countries. If we 
row oe a high ee crop, we will say almost eon Ne 1 peels 


ae No. 2 Sonia draw ftte price of No. 2 aren closer to No: LOR 
me other hand, a small amount of No. 1 Northern and a large amount of No. 2 ~ 

-the demand for the No. 2 Northern might draw it nearer to the No. 1. And 
en the same thing would happen at Fort William in either case; that would 
- accountable ‘in a measure for the change in spread. Now, at Vancouver there 
e times when people are buying wheat for future use; and Vancouver wheat 
u know does not reach the export market—its destination—until after 6 
to 2 months following sale and shipment. Future importers are buying 
sat that they want to use over two months ahead; Vancouver comes into that 

e a little more strongly than the Atlantic seaboard, where they buy wheat 
mmediate use—buy what they want from hand to mouth—they would be 
ore anxious to buy wheat from the Atlantic seaboard than they would from 
‘Pacific seaboard. So that would make a narrower spread on certain grades 
the Atlantic seaboard than from the Pacific seaboard. 


hen the question of freight rates comes into it also. Vancouver during the 
‘months, as you know, has a larger business than the Atlantic s seaboard— 


reat Lakes. In the matter of freight:.with ihe freight rates otp from 
ver there would be a greater demand for Vancouver wheat; but with the 
te cheap from the Atlantic seaboard, as they were last winter—very 
m the Atlantic seaboard—that would be a predominant factor in 
g a larger demand for wheat. Now, then, that is the condition which 
d during the past six or eight months, and it has existed longer than 
but more particularly during the last six or eight months—in connection 
ng on the other side. The condition has been such that the importers 
ited to buy what they call “for immediate use ”—what we call wheat 
ned steamers—from the Atlantic seaboard, instead of buying wheat 
ing ty take a et time in delivery. They were buying from hand 


— 
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to mouth, or for some reason buying it for mixing purposes. I do not need to tel 
this committee that our wheat has to be used to some degree for mixing t 
improve the quality of wheat from other countries. The proportion which they 
buy varies with the quality of the wheat which they get from these other 
countries, and, of course, that has an effect on price, with other things. They 
have been buying in the last six months more for mixing use, hand to mouth a 
we call it. They have not been buying with contract that would come in later. 
That is one of the reasons in the last six months why the spread widened at 
Vancouver. That is, I think, one of the reasons. I do not know whether I have — 
explained that as clearly as I should. I have perhaps been a little disconnecte 
in my explanation of it; but these are mainly the reasons, I think, for the differ- 
ence in the spread: The quality of the crop grown; the demand, whether it 
may be nearby or for future delivery; and the condition of freights on the Atlanti 
and Pacific seaboard. 
Now, I do not know whether I should go into this, but Dr. Newman has 
spoken of quality and the mixture of Garnet, and all that; and set it very clearly — 
-before you. So I do not suppose you wish me to say anything about that in 
connection with spreads. 
The CuarrMAN: We should have your opinion, I think Mr. Smith. 
The Wirness: Well, I will give generally speaking the information we ge 
from our buyers in Hamburg, Amsterdam, and continental ports, when I was 
over there a year or so ago; and this year when our New York manager was — 
over there. He said he never heard the name Garnet wheat mentioned in any 
of these countries. The criticism of Garnet seems to come principally, of course 
from the United Kingdom, who are very large buyers of our wheat. But thi 
continental ports have never complained to us, at any rate, about Garnet whea 
being objectionable to them; and they had to buy a considerable quantity of 
No, 2 Northern Wheat, mostly it is true from us, from the Atlantic seaboard 
but sometimes from Vancouver. Now then, in the United Kingdom we have — 
noticed a preference, as far as our country is concerned, for the buying of wheat 
from the Atlantic seaboard; and we put it down—the first reason was they 
wanted near-by wheat and they wanted it quickly, and they did not want to 
tie themselves to future delivery contracts. We had some conversation when I 
was over there with various people about Garnet wheat, and there is no doub 
that in the United Kingdom they feel that the Garnet wheat does not mill as — 
well mixed with other wheats, because of the different treatment that it needs. 
And that has been the only complaints we have had. We have had no complaints — 
from the continenta] buyers. As I say, we have never heard it mentioned by any — 
of those buyers. 
The CuHairMAN: Have you any further statement to make about any of the 
other matters, Mr. Smith. 


The Wirness: I thought you wanted to stick principally to No. 5. 
The CHatRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Vallance: 


_ Q. What percentage, roughly speaking, of your export business is done wit 
the United Kingdom?—A. Well, during the past year, the percentage doné to 
Europe with our particular firm was larger than with the United Kingdom. The 
United Kingdom kept telling us all the time that Argentine wheat was cheapel 
and we did more business on the continent. We did a fair business in the Unit 
Kingdom, quite a large business. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I take it then, from what you have said about the cause of spreads, tha 
it would be not be very easy for us to come to any conclusions as to the exact 
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t t he presence or Garnet had; or the amount of Garnet in any given sample, 
t of any given part. There are so many causes that do effect spreads that 
ould not be possible for us to come to any conclusion as to what the effect 
Garnet might be upon the spreads?—A. Well, some people have thought 
because the No. 2 Northern widened out at Vancouver during the period of the 
+ six months that it was because of the larger mixture of Garnet wheat there; 
but strangely it did not widen out in that way in previous periods; and so I 
‘cannot say what the effect of Garnet wheat mixed in No. 2 Northern has upon 
E the spread, because it has varied so much over the period that we have been 
ort with it—the last three or four years that Garnet wheat has been in No. 
orthern—and the spreads have fluctuated so widely in that time for the 
reasons I have mentioned, I think. 
 Q. We might as well put it out of the picture altogether as influencing our 
ecision in the matter. That would seem to me to be the effect of what you have 
aid?—A. Of course a great many people, as I said just now, think this large 
yercentage of Garnet wheat in No. 2 Northern at Vancouver should widen the 
spread. As I say, that is one side of it, and yet on the other side we have 
he fact that during the period of two or three years Garnet has been there, the 
pread has been narrow there for No. 2 as compared with No. 1 Northern. 
Some mixture, as I take it from the evidence of Dr. Newman, has been apparent 
in the wheat at Vancouver—some large percentage over a period of two or three 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


_ Q. For how many years have you been doing business on the continent ?— 
. For about 30 years. 

Q. Have you noticed any difference in the opinion of our No. 2 grade wheat 
over there during the last three or four years in comparison with prior to that? 
A. I can repeat only what I have said, that we have had no complaint about 
Garnet on the continent at all. 

Q. I was not thinking of any particular variety, I was taking the general 
circumstance of the quality of our No. 2 grade; have there been any complaints 
s to its quality in recent years as compared with an earlier period?—A. No, I 
ould not say so. I would say this, and of course it comes up often in connec- 
ion with grain particularly with the European buyers: The European buyer 
has: always complained a little no matter what he gets; when he gets something 
_ that is better he never says anything about it, but if he had no complaint or not, 
would say it is not as good as the last; something like that. I say that specifi- 
cally we have had no more complaints the last three or four years than we had 
in previous years. I would not say so, from the continent. But, as you know, 
have had a great many complaints from the United Kingdom about Garnet 
eat. 

By Hon. M. Motherwell: 


-Q. Does that complaint come more from the Scotch millers than from the 
ited Kingdom millers?—A. I think it is pretty general, Mr. Motherwell. 

Q. We find the Scotch, and maybe the English co-operatives who grind 
ny of them a hundred per cent Canadian wheat, and they complain that. it is 
, of as good a colour as they would like to have it; whereas other millers 
ombine Canadian wheat with others in such a way as to fix the colour to suit 
iem?—A. Yes, the flour is rather darker in colour. 

Q. Well, we in Canada—especially the growers—are very anxious to please 
ustomers in Great Britain, and all our customers including our own millers, 
e can; and we would like to go as far as possible in growing the kinds of 
t our millers and customers want; but as you have just said it does not 
y make any difference what you grow some ‘people will complain and want 
oe else— but that I suppose is just human nature. Well, you have so 
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many other kinds of Canadian wheat than just No. 2, would not they if the 
could not get what they wanted in No: 2, surely they could get it in No. 1, ons 
1 Hard, or No. 3, No. 4—~on down to 6 if you like with all the ramification 
all the multitudinous types—all these various grades, such as No. 1 hard, 
even No. L smutty. I never could understand why our millers should . 
such a “scunner” at our No. 2—I do not know whether you are sufficient of 
Scotchman to know what that term means or not?—-A. Oh yes, I know whai 

means, all right. ee 


Q. I do not see why they should take such a “ scunner ” at our No. 2, whe 
they have so many other grades from which to get a supply? The thing whi C 
has impressed itself on my mind, Mr, Chairman, is this, why do they not tak 
No. 1 Northern; we have got plenty of it. There have been times when everybo 
seemed to want to buy as little of it as they could, and buy No. 2 Northe 
and for some reason they keep on buying no Northern so that it has become one 
of the best sellers on the British market sometimes. You all remember the trouble 
we had with our No. 2 Northern when it had that pie-bald Marquis in it — 
A. I do not know about that, but I do know that during the last three or four 
years there has been a quite steady demand for No. 2 Northern in certain quar 
all the time. 


Q. Would not that be natural, Mr. Smith, when you have a No. 2 Notih 
that is really in the main a composite of No. 1 Hard, No. 1 Northern and No. Me 
Northern. It is said that it averages 60 per cent Garnet and—what others az 
there, Marquis and Reward—you really have a composite of No. 1 Hard, No. 
Northern, and No. 2 Northern wheats; consequently vou are getting better val 
for your money than the old No. 2. Is not that one of the reasons why it is st 
a good seller?—A. It may be; as I say, the demand has been very fair at any Ta 


(. Have you heard any criticism of No. 2 on the Pacific on the ground o: 
its looks—a lot people think it is a better looking wheat than No. 1, and that i 
was rather embarrassing sometimes to the trade—A. I have not heard that 
this case, but I have heard of it and I have seen it myself, of course, and = wo 
say that the Garnet wheat is a beautiful looking wheat. 


Q. I think it bothers the Inspection department sometimes?—A. Mr. Fraser — 
will have to answer that. 


Q. We will wait until we get to him. Speaking about complaints, I th a 
that where there is so much smoke there is usually some fire. Do you recall - 
complaints that were made by the various organizations and millers and th 
Liverpool Corn Exchange in 1927 and 1928 and in 1925 and 1926 in regard to th 
low character of our grain and the piebald nature of it and all kinds a wh 
truck in it?—A. Yes, I recall it, generally speaking. 

D. Do you think there were more complaints then than there are now?— 
I do not think there were any more complaints. The complaints then were i 
the U.K. mostly as they are now. 

Q. About the same?—A. Yes, there have always been complaints of tl 
kind. 

Q. I guess, probably, there will always be some. Do you ever look 
ward to the time when there will be no complaints?—A. That will be the 
nium. 

Q. Well, we should get as near as possible to it, do you not think? a | 
thought these complaints were general and warranted I would take every 
I pos ssibly could to get rid of them, but the way the matter is running now witl 
improved and further improved w heats, in the offing it looks as if the mat 
a very soon solve itself. However, speaking of the other matter of e 
plaints—— 


Mr. Coote: Have you not got the book of complaints? 
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MorHERwEL: This is the report of the select standing committee 
culture and colonization for 1928. This is the same committee in 1928— 
le same personnel, but the same committee. Here is the correspondence. 
now who Mr. Urquhart i is, Mr. F. W. G. Urquhart, secretary of the Liver- 
n Exchange, and this particular year followed three years that we had 
complaints—1925, 1926, and 1927, and it got so bad that Mr. Urquhart, 
m the instructions of his board, wrote this letter. This is a long 
ication, and I will not read it all:— 


There is no doubt whatever that, during the last two years—1926-27 
nd 1927-28 (so far as the latter has gone), there has been a very serious 
eterioration in the quality and condition of Canadian wheat shipments, 
pecially in respect of Manitoba wheat grade number 3 Northern and my 
directors cannot accept the explanation that the weather has been entirely 
responsible for the poor quality of wheat received in this country and 
on the continent. 


There was practically if not actually no Garnet at that time:— 

_ It is quite apparent that the standard sample of number 3 Northern 
anitoba wheat 1927 is greatly inferior to the relative standard for 1925. 
My directors submit that to try to maintain a regularity of standard from 
year to year is essential and, if Canada has an inferior crop, that it ought 
to be graded accordingly. 


hat was certainly before Garnet wheat. Now, this is in the middle of the 
and I take one quotation from the very last of the letter:— 


_ Our merchants and millers have, during the last year or two, lost 
a not inconsiderable sum of money owing to their having trusted in the 
value and independence of Canadian Government Grain Certificates, and 

if their confidence is not to be further shaken, my directors state empha- 
tically, that it will be well for Canada to review her grading system and 
to abolish its obvious faults. 


may say we have done that with success after very extensive enquiries in 1929 
d 1930. Of course, you have heard of mixing of grades I have no doubt? 
he Witness: Yes. 
on. Mr. Moruerwetu: That has been abolished by law and I think in 
ce too. We were naturally looking for improvement, and I think there is 
‘ovement. The letter continues:— 
As this letter goes far beyond the particular complaint regarding the 
“ Albertic ”’ shipment, and as the matter is of such grave importance, my . 
_ directors have instructed me to send a copy to the Prime Minister of 
~ Canada, in the hope that the government will take immediate steps to 
make alterations which will meet the views of Canada’s best customer 
for her exportable wheat and at the same time be approved by her wheat 
producers, millers and merchants. Signed F. W. G. Urquhart, secretary. 
the Prime Minister of Canada at that time was the Honourable Mr. King, 
aturally was interested in this, very much interested. JI endeavoured to 
nto the matter; in fact, I took a trip to Europe and the United Kingdom 
1928 to see “ what was the matter with Hannah ” as we sometimes put 
found there was a Jot the matter with Hannah, and there were a lot 
, not only in the United Kingdom but all over "Europe—some terrible 
the mixing of wheat will all sorts of truck in it that would not make 
Somebody had to pay for exporting that. Mr. Hamilton was with me 
of that trip and he saw what I saw, and when we came back to Canada, 
as I was concerned, I did not let the grass grow under my feet until I 
- get = corrected. And parliament did correct it; this committee 
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+74 
did correct it immediately atter this letter came to the Right Honourable M r 
King. This is from the Secretary of the greatest corn exchange in the world. 
The Liverpool Corn Exchange has more to do with setting our market price th: 
any other, and Mr, Urquhart is known all over the wheat world as a responsib 


man, and here is what he writes to Mr. King:— 


My directors wish to assure you that they do not forward an 
complaints until they have very carefully examined the shipments a 
are fully convinced that the receivers are justified in making then 
They have refused to interest themselves in many instances where the 
have found, on investigation, that the complaints though far from friv 
lous were not sufficiently serious to call for action on their part, I 
years gone by, complaints were few and far between, but since t 
autumn of 1926 they have been very numerous, and the confidence 
which the trade used to place in Canadian certificates has been badl 
shaken. 

My directors find that the whole U.K. and Continental mark 
are becoming very dissatisfied with the arrival of wheat under “ cer 
tifiecate final » 


Mr. DonnELLY: What year was that? 
Hon. Mr. MorHerRweELi: 1926 and 1927. 
Mr. Davies: What was the date of the letter to Mr. King? 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: The 15th of February, 1928. This cna : 
ence was tabled then. To continue:— 
. . and unless matters improve they are quite certain that ther ; 

will be a strong agitation to discontinue this method of trading and to— 

insist upon buying on standard samples in the same way as trade 

done with other countries, such as the Argentine and Australia. 


You know it has been the pride of our grading system that we live up to our | 
certificates so religiously that people buy wheat on certificate without ever 
seeing the wheat. They say that they want so much number 1 or number 
or number 3 and they expect to get that: and there are no adjustment pre 
visions to settle when our grain is bought. on certificate. 


WITNEsS: Fair average sample. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: No, but there is a board to which you submit 
these matters in dispute when bought on fair average sample as in Argentin 
and Australia. Therefore, there must be a strict adherence to certificate 
That is what they were complaining about—non-compliance to certificate 
there were too many varieties; it was bum stuff—piebald, yellow bellied M 
quis wheat; that is what it was—from the north country largely, but some 
times from the south on second crop land. And there were other reasons 
There was a white spring wheat called “ quality ” wheat—the very oppo: 
of what it was—that got mixed in sometimes. 


The Witness: And there was a lot of tough wheat those years. 


Hon. Mr. MoruerweE.ui: The millers of the Scottish and English Co 
operatives, nearly every corn exchange I could find in the United Kingdon ; 
both in Ireland, England and Scotland, and on the Continent as well, 
the same story to tell—especially with regard to the amount of dirt, Tae 
and screenings and white kernels that went in our wheat at that time. T 
is no need to go into the matter of mixing now, but we all know that m 
had become very general among all the concerns handling wheat and 
was vieing with the other to see how much stuff they could pass off for w 

The Witness: Well, but they had to get a certificate for it, you km 
from the inspection department. : 


rs 
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on. Mr. MorHerwe.u: I know, and sometimes I have wondered how 
got a certificate at Fort William for such cargoes. I have wondered. I 
glad to know that the fellows who were there then are not there now—I 
referring to Fort William, because this has nothing to do with Mr. Fraser. 
e gives a certificate and, like David Horne and- Mr. Searle, belongs to the 
lass of men who, like Caesar’s wife, are above suspicion—only there is the 
difference of sex. Now, that is a state we came to in those years dating from 
912 to 1928, and that is what alarmed us in Canada when the facts became 

nown. 

- Mr. Sproute: Mr. Chairman, do you not think we have the wrong 
speaker? Somebody else may want to ask questions. 
: Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: I am exposing the situation that prevailed when 
our government was in power and previously. I do not think that is unfair, 
. Sproule; nor do I propose to sit down until I am ready. I merely wanted 
point out, Mr. Smith, that there were very serious complaints during that 
me, and there is the record of them. Those complaints have been corrected 
by the work of this agricultural ‘committee—due to the recommendations of 
is committee being carried out by parliament without any deviation what- 
rer, Showing the value of this committee in getting reforms if we can get 
he evidence before us. And we had the evidence, as already indicated. It 
too long a story to tell you how that condition came about, but it came. 
had been developing for twelve or fifteen years until it got to that condi- 
ci oS and the correction followed. 
It is said by some that there are complaints now regarding our wheat, and 
“there are some. In Scotland, where they grind 100 per cent Canadian wheat 
ale argely, they are in the same position as the Canadian miller, almost—with this 
difference: they can correct the colour question by getting other wheats and 
Canadian millers cannot do that. Now, speaking generally, you are familiar 
ith those complaints in those years, as an exporter. 


_ The Witness: Yes. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


- Q. But being on the continent you would not run up against it as much?— 

- We were familiar with that whole situation. 

__ Q. Do you take the ground then that the complaints are quite as numerous 

and as serious as they were; is there any complaint from Mr. Urquhart now?— 

A. I have never had any direct communication with Mr. Urquhart, but there are 

plaints regarding Garnet in the 2 Northern from the United Kingdom. 

Q. There is no doubt about that. You have had them from chemists— 
cipally from chemists?—A. Well, from the millers over in the United King- 


Q. Well, from chemists representing millers?—A. Yes. 

Q. I recognize that those who grind 100 per cent Canadian wheat have a 
aplaint because of the question of colour, and we want to overcome that if 
yssible. How can we reduce this complaint to a minimum? We have heard 
2at Dr. Newman has said, and if those complaints are strong I do not see that 
of us are so stubborn about this Garnet wheat that if we are certain it is 
irting us we should try to remove the ill effects; that was done following these 
r exposures. Those who were responsible for correcting that in this com- 
tee are just as anxious today to correct any difficulty if it is correctable. 
| may I ask you this question, Mr. Smith, in regard to it. You heard Dr. 
man’s address?—A. Yes. | 

Q. Do you think, in the face of that, if Garnet wheat were removed to the 
pickle of wheat you would then get as high a protein wheat and as accept- 
wheat as to general quality from the Pacific as you would from the 
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Atlantic?—A. I think that the wheat that is grown in the northern section ¥ 
may regard as having a lower protein content than that grown in the sou 
and when we have very bad crops in the southern part of the provinces an: 
good crop in the northern part of the provinces, naturally the protein content on 
the average would be less at Vancouver; and it would be less at Fort Willia 
too than in years when it was grown generally all over the country, no ma 
what variety it is. Be: 

Q. That is right. Now, Dr. Newman said that there were cargoes going 
from the Atlantic with 60 per cent Garnet, and Mr. Hamilton indicated that 
there was some creeping into the Atlantic shipments. It has been going on all — 
the time since 1928. It was easier to make a complaint against Vancouver, the — 
charge being chargeable to northern grown wheat, say, from the Peace Rive: 
country, which is a wonderful grain country. Now, that northern country 
being peopled by farmers who have been driven out of the south by drough 
grasshoppers and what not and they are flocking up to grow Garnet wheat in th 
north—or whatever wheat is best in that country. We follow them up and sa 
that they cannot put their wheat into Manitoba grades. That is the proposa. 
You can make a separate grade. If that could be carried out in a practical way 
I suppose that would be the solution, but with regard to separate grading in the 
past it has meant the death of that variety. Manitoba wheat has got such 
good reputation that anything that is not Manitoba wheat is unfavourabl 
considered, although there is little wheat grown in Manitoba today compare 
with what is grown in Saskatchewan and Alberta; but Manitoba wheat as such 
has got such a good reputation that if you call a type of wheat anything else it 
is not well favoured on the market. We might as well face this fact that when 
you put Garnet wheat into a separate grade it is as good as a gone goose. Now, 
with so many farmers growing Garnet wheat we have to study their side of it 
also. Have we or you, Mr. Smith, interest in the producer of that wheat?—A. 
the grain trade in Winnipeg whom I represent here in an informal way bef 
this committee, I know opinion is divided. The grain trade in Winnipeg 
entirely interested in the welfare of the producer in that they depend upo 
producers as their customers. Opinion is divided. I think there are some who 
believe that Garnet wheat should be separately graded for the reason that they 
think if Garnet wheat is as good as the preponderance of Garnet wheat supp 
ers believe and it is put into a number 1 and number 2 Garnet, its price and 
value and its demand would naturally be shown by separately grading Garnet. 
Those who believe in that say it would bring out the true facts of the case. It 
would show that Garnet is worth more or less than the others according to wha 
the markets of the world demanded. Bs 

Q. What would be the natural effect for the first year or two while Gar 
was getting to be known?—A. It would be difficult to say what the price would 
be. That is one thing we have been puzzled about. We would have to fin 
out how it would find acceptance in the import market. d 

Q. What is the natural result of an unknown commodity going on to 
market?—A. Of course, once the grades are established it will not be an unkno 
quantity. . 

Q. It will until it gets onto the rolls. If you have a new grade of 1 Gar 
or 2 Garnet, whatever it is—you said yourself that it was unknown on 1 
continent—will not that be what it will be still if you christen it 1 Garnet’ 
A. What I think will happen is this. I am speaking of the argument of th 
who believe it should be graded separately, and what they think would happ 
When 1 and 2 Garnet are graded separately—people know Garnet wheat, g 
erally speaking, in the Old Country; they know what it is; and those fello 
on the continent, although they never mention it to us, they must know son 
thing about it—I think what would happen first is that standard samples w 
be sent over, as I understand they always are, and people would know ab 
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: ae might expect to get in a 1 or 2 Garnet after they got the standard 
mples 

Q. I think not. If we decide entirely by the standard sample physical 
pearance it would be at the top of the list?—A. Every year, in connection 
h standard samples, our protein and gluten content varies so much that 
he overseas importers do not know by the first shipments what they are going 
to get exactly, and it would be the same in this case. 

Q. You do not think it would be very serious then—the less price that 
would be obtained for Garnet wheat when graded separately?—A. I am not 
prepared to say whether it would be, sir. 

=) GQ. it would be a pure ouess?—A. Yes, it would be a pure guess. 

Q. That is probably so, and nobody will know exactly until it is tried out? 
am I would think they would get standard samples, and those people in the 
d Country have long experience. 

Q. Now, that north country is a great and vast land. You do not hear 
nything of grasshoppers and rust up there, and you do not get any more early 
frost than many points farther south. I have seen that country free from 
rost when the south is frozen, and I do not like to see those northern farmers 
nnecessarily hurt. Outside of that I take absolutely no interest in the matter. 
I am interested in all Saskatchewan and all Canada and I am not a grower of 
arnet wheat. I am going to ask you this: in justice to these farmers, in 
ustice to the fact that they have been represented as being carried on the 
backs of the southern farmers who grow Reward and Marquis, and in view 
a of the fact that there is almost sure to be a lower price for Garnet for a couple 
% Pol years after it has been put into a separate grade, would it be a solution 
of the question—we have heard of wheat bounties before, and possibly justified, 
nd we do not want to do anything that would increase ‘the quantity of wheat 
just now—but would it be a fair suggestion to make that for a year or two 
supposing Garnet is put into separate grades, for the state, we will say, who 
as charge of this matter—the state weighs the grain and grades it and has 
harge of the whole grain business of the country, which is one of the greatest 
ieces of social service that could be given by the state—in justice to those 
armers in the north who are growing this wheat which was put out by the 
ame federal government as other new varieties, would it be a solution, I 
nquire, to partially indemnify the loss which might be sustained by erowers 
f this grain for a year or two after it was put into separate grades. 

Mr. Vauuance: I would like to ask you a question, Mr. Motherwell. What 
is the average production per year of Garnet wheat and as well the average 
roduction of Marquis wheat in the two instances you are speaking of—the 
southern farmer and the northern farmer? You are proposing a bonus in your 
suggestion. You are asking if it could be done—to bonus an individual in the 
north who probably is growing from 20 to 25 bushels to the acre as against 
the fellow who is growing 16. I am one of those that average about 16. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: I would say it could only apply to those growing 
Garnet to-day. That would have the effect of restraining others from starting 
to grow Garnet, but it could be made to apply, I imagine, only to such growers 
who are engaged in growing Garnet now. I am merely throwi ing out the sug- 
estion. 


Mr. Brown: The witness should not be expected to answer that. 


- Wirnzss: I could not answer that question; there are so many implications 
id details. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


ay I just raised the question as a possible solution. The state has put out 


) new wheats which are outstanding in certain particulars. There is some 
0452-23 
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obligation on the state for doing that, and they have also taken charge of 
entire grain business. They bring down the vote every year and indemnify them 
selves by the fees they charge for grading and weighing. Now, if the same ste 
is going to say that this wheat which they put out is not quite up to the mark i 
some respects; that it is embarrassing some of our best customers in England — 
and Scotland especially, and that they will provide them with another suitable 
wheat—and Mr. Newman intimated that a lot of other wheats were coming 
along—if they are let alone and some people are not too fussy I believe this — 
condition will solve itself. Now, would not that be a fairer way of treating t 
present Garnet growers than to say that you cannot use this precious nai 
“Manitoba” any longer? Manitoba wheat is known all over the world as 
especially good wheat, but you cannot get Garnet into it any longer. The sa 
state that encouraged those farmers to grow Garnet should surely somehow |] 
them down a little easily. I submit that for your consideration, and wheth 
that comes under your purview or not you might think it over and give us lat 
the benefit of your cogitations. However, the question I would like to ask y 
is this: do you think, after having reviewed such authorities as I have giv 
you, as Mr. Urquhart, that there are as many complaints to-day; and have y 
heard a single complaint by any such name as Mr. Urquhart during the last for 
years?—A. I have not the complaints here in detail, but we have had plenty 
complaints, and I think we always will have them, particularly from the U.K. 
I think the complaints which you mentioned—of course I do not want to enter — 
into an argument with you—were exaggerated by the miller with the view 
getting more for their money. Ce 
@. Exactly?—A. The buyer always wants the most he can get for his money 
Q. Of course, that is so; and it is quite possible that that is what is actuat- — 
ing our millers now?—A. No. we 
Q. You know what is said about the miller’s cow; it is always in good orde: = 
But would not: the same human nature possibly prevail among our millers during — 
these hard times to get something a little cheaper than they are getting it now? 
A. It might be. 


By Mr. Wer: 


Q. Could you tell us, Mr. Smith, the attitude of the grain trade towa 
hedging with reference to Garnet wheat if it were put in a separate grade?—A, — 
We have been talking that over, but until we know what the standards would 
be and until this matter is settled and the standards are set, we, of course, could | 
not properly determine even what price we should start it at on future deliverie 
We are anxious, and the trade is entirely anxious and willing, and not only th 
but they will co-operate in any plan, not only because they require to, but ¢ 
will whole-heartedly co-operate in whatever may be done in connection w 
this matter; but they cannot very well, until the standards are set and u 
everything is centred, set a delivery price on any of their futures, but they ca’ 
after that. es 

Q. Supposing it were decided to put Garnet into a separate grade this y 
how long would it be after that. announcement was made before the grain tr. 
would be able to express their opinion with reference to hedging? Some t 
years ago it had almost been put on the board, had it not?—A. Yes, it was co 
sidered. f 

Q. What was the spread they had in mind, do you remember? I think 
was 8 cents, was it not?—A. I do not remember exactly, but I think it was 5 ce: 
below on the 1 Northern and 3 cents below on the 2 Northern. Maybe Mr. 
Evans could answer that. ; o 


Mr. Evans: I think it was 8 cents at that time—two years ago. 
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Two biel ago?—A. I was going to say that this year when we were 


By the Hon. Mr. Weir: 


_Q. Below No. 2?—A. Yes, three cents for No. 2 Garnet below No. 1 Garnet; 
3 cents for No. 2 Garnet below No. 2 Northern. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. That would mean that No. 1 Garnet would equal No. 2 Northern?— 
A hia is what we talked about. 


By the Hon. Mr. Weir: 
-Q. Which, in your opinion, would bring the better price to the ees the 
ontinuance of No. 2 in the Northern with Marquis and no Garnet; or No. 2 
_ Northern with Garnet grown as it is?—A. Well, we have had experience with 
he former, and we know how we can dispose of it. We have had no experience 
by which to know how we can dispose of it in a separate grade. 
_  Q. No, no; I mean No. 2 Northern with Marquis in it, as before Garnet 
e in; or No. 2 Northern with Garnet in it as it is now; which is the better 
No. 2 grown in the North from the standpoint of selling. What I have in 
mind is this: do you think it is a better No. 2 to sell with Garnet in it than 
- Garnet would be in a separate grade, the result being that the price of Garnet 
ould go down for a year or so and the effect then would be to have people 
into the growing of Marquis, which might be still more detrimental against 
No. 2 than to leave it with the Garnet in. Do you get my question?—A. 
es, I think I know what you mean. You can take the condition as it exists 
ight now in the matter of price— 
~ Q. With Garnet wheat grown in the North, we have No. 2 Wheat with 
arnet mixed in it. If there were no Garnet we would have No. 2 with possibly 
-Marquis—they might go to Reward or to Marquis—it depends on the yield— 
but that question would come into it?—A. Well, it is a hard thing to answer. 
 Q. You cannot base it on the demand before Garnet came in, because 
there were a lot of complaints then?—A. You will notice that before Garnet 
came in the spreads were even wider between No. 1 and No. 2 Northern, 
ecording to this list that you have here, than they are now. That is partly 
ounted for because of the fact that we were enjoying a higher level of 
es, and naturally the percentage of difference in value was wider, Right 
it appears that the millers on this continent—we do not sell wheat separated 
oad, it goes on our certificate generally speaking; I think one or two lots 
me’ been sold—but generally speaking the millers in this country will buy 
rquis No. 2 Northern, free from Garnet, and pay more for it than they 
with Garnet. 
~Q. Would that be Northern wheat, or Southern wheat?—A. They will buy 
‘om. the south, largely; there is less Garnet, of course, and they will pay more 
at: separated than they will for a No. 2 Northern, ‘with the Garnet in it in 
-country. The millers in the Old Country do not oet that opportunity, they 
it altogether. I do not know whether or not that is the answer to your 


s a poorer looking wheat, at least. Now, with Garnet in it, it is a better 

ig wheat?—A. Yes. 

. Therefore, I think that the millers perhaps would be more anxious to 
t—I am just discussing the Northern entirely with the Garnet in it— 
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than if Garnet were taken out. Would they pay a better price for it th: 
they would with Marquis in it?—A. I can only give the experience of Canadi 
millers, they will buy only Marquis and Reward wheat from the North. 
Q. From the North?—A. From the North, they will buy it segregated at 
a better price than they will pay for a general mixture of Garnet. 


Mr. VaLLANce: Mr. Weir, don’t you think you could get the answer to 
the question you are asking from Mr. Fraser? I was going to ask Mr. Fraser 
whether there was as large a percentage of Garnet in No. 2 wheat coming out 
of the North as there was . - 

Mr. Fraser: JI have no figures with me along that line, and it is pretty 
hard to go back six or seven years. From memory I would say that a great — a 
proportion of wheat out of the North prior to the introduction of Garnet was 
No. 2 Northern wheat, especially in the years when there was no frost. 


Mr. VALLANCE: a that as far as grading is concerned then, Garnet did Y 

not add anything. In your opinion we could still get it by growing Marquis? 
Mr. Fraser: If the season is good, and they get it fairly covelenes a 
The CHatirMAN: And what about yield? 


Mr. Fraser: Of course, I don’t know—I think Garnet would yield a high ) 
per cent. 
By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. There is only one question I would like to ask Mr. Smith: the complain a 
we are dealing with; now, it is said there is too much Garnet in No. 2—I think 
that is the complaint coming from all sources—now, as an exporter,—and if you — 
do not care to answer this question I will not foree you—would it help your — 
business, or facilitate it, or improve it—because I am one of those who believe — 
that if we can improve your business in the export market, it will dribble down — 
through to the producer—well now, by putting Garnet in a separate grade, would © 
it have the effect of improving your business?—A. Well, I do not believe that it — 
would have the effect of improving the business, or the volume of wheat shipped; — 
because, I think that Garnet would find a price at some level, and people wou 
be buying it—either higher or lower—and we would be selling about the same | 
quantity of wheat, as far as I could see. We are now selling all the wheat, 1 
think, that can be ‘sold from Canada. Taking into regard the price and quality | E 
of crops of other countries—in a year of very poor quality in other countries, 4 
there will be a demand for our wheat regardless and the price would go up. —_ 

Q. It would not improve your position any by putting it into a sp 
grade?—A. It would not. 


By Mr. Davies: Ra? 

Q. Would it be safe to say, Mr. Smith, that you represent one of the ave 
exporting firms in Canada?—A. Yes. 
@. Would you have any objection to disclosing about how many bushels: 
wheat you export?—A. There is no private reason. The export business in 
Canadian wheat, as far as Canadian firms are concerned, is largely done by a 
few sources; because, on account of the difficult times that we have been passi 
through, a great many have gone out of the business. There are probably th 
or four large Canadian exporters, and then there are large continental firm 
such as Dreyfus and others who also are large handlers of wheat. I do n 
know relatively—exactly—what we handle in relation to others, as I did not a 
it up last year. 
Q. Could you say offhand?—A. I figure offhand we probably ran abo 
I think two years ago we ran one-ninth of the amount; and I think we are 


ning about one-ninth to one-seventh of the amount, ‘including our New Yo 
office. 
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_Q. That would be about 20,000,000 bushels then?—A. Yes. 
Q. And you export direct to the man who is milling our wheat into flour in 
Jnited Kingdom and on the continent?—A. We export direct to agents. We 
ave agents all over the continent, we have had them for years—and in the 
United Kingdom; agents who transact the deal between ourselves and the millers, 
ither as principals or as agents. 
__ Q. Well now, assuming that that 20,000,000 bushel figure is approximately 
_ right, can you give the committee any idea as to how much of that wheat you 
export ex-Vancouver, and how much of it goes ex-Atlantic ports?—A. I did not 
_ bring those figures down, and I could not even roughly say. I can secure that 
later for you, but I could not even roughly say at the moment. We have been 
joing business in Vancouver, and continue doing a little all the time. 

_ Q. But you predominate on the Atlantic ports?—A. We do a big business 
on the Atlantic, yes. ‘ft 
Q. Could you give us any idea as to the proportion of wheat that goes to 
he Continent as compared to the proportion which goes to the United Kingdom? 
—A. That would be hard for me to do just now, because as I say I was not 
xpecting to come before the Committee and I did not get these figures out; but 
ve do a fairly large business with the United Kingdom, although I think the 
- majority of our business is on the continent. 
Q. You said, Mr. Smith, in effect,—I copied your words down, “ the spread 
between 1, and 2, the spread between the different grades depends largely upon 
the quality of the crop ’—and you mentioned the question of freight rates which 
_ sometimes drop as between one port and another. I presume if the Vancouver 
rates dropped to Europe the Atlantic sea ports would adjust their rates to 
equalize the differential; that usually follows, doesn’t it?—A. It does not follow 
altogether. The way it works out is this: the Atlantic seaboard has a tremendous 
~ amount of what we call liner space coming in. 
—__ Q. I understand what you mean?—A. That must be filled with something. 
he tramp steamer business comes in haphazardly, as they get cargoes or for one 
eason or another; so we get very low rates at times on the Atlantic, particularly 
_ out of New York we get very low rates because of the great amount of tonnage 
_ that comes in there, and in the open season of navigation on the St. Lawrence 
_ River where there is a good deal of liner space frequently. 
— Q. I want to get a little more exactly to this question: Would not the differ- 
nce in the freight ex-Atlantic and ex-Vancouver be largely governed by demand, 
vould not that be the determining factor?—A. Well, I would think, as I have 
_ said already, that during the last six months there has been a disposition on the 
_ part of the buyer to buy nearby shipments which he gets from the Atlantic; and 
_ not to buy much heavier shipments coming along later. I do not say that is all, 
_ but it would be something. 
— Q. Would it be safe to say, broadly speaking, quality will have a very 
marked effect on price in the long run?—A. Yes. 
— Q. Now, I think it is generally conceded that if Garnet is graded separately, 
t the immediate effect would be a drop in the price of Garnet as compared 
h other grades?—A. I did not get that exactly. 
Q. I think it is generally conceded that if Garnet was graded separately, 
‘immediate effect would be—at least for a year or so anyway— that the price 
of Garnet would fall relatively. Assuming that is so, would it be unkind to 
Ssume that the millers in Great Britain would stand to benefit considerably 
m a monetary point of view?—A. I cannot say that I really believe that if 
sparate grades for Garnet were put in that it would drop considerably. I do 
ot believe that. I believe that the value of it graded separately would be 
ipparent very quickly, and that if it was really worth as much as some of us 
nink it is, it would find a market, and it would soon come in the course of a 
time to find a market relative to the other grade; just as No. 2 Northern 
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finds a relative market with respect to No. 1 Northern, No. 2 Northern, 
so on. me: 
Q. Mr. Ramsay before the committee in 1932 suggested that he would not b 
surprised to see that drop go to the extent of ten cents; and according to the d 
cussions of the exchange at Winnipeg they have anticipated a spread of any 
where from three cents to eight cents?—-A. In the later discussions we had whe 
this thing was brought up awhile ago we found a very great difference of opini 
we found some people who even thought two cents might be the price, oth 
who thought 6 cents might be the price; and so we were in a sort of quanda 
as to Just what the spread ought to be. But we figure it would probably adj 
itself in a period of operation. a 
Q. In any event, if it does drop the British miller stands to benefit co: 
siderably financially by such drop at the outset, does he not?—A. If it dro 
it would be because he does not want it. It would not drop if he thought it w: 
of value, because he would be buying it, you see. That is why we feel that it 
settle itself if it is graded separately. 
Q. I mean, in the period of adjustment?—A. It might, in the period o: 
adjustment. f 
@. He would stand to benefit substantially?—A. If he bought it below 
value he certainly would. : 
Q. If he buys cargoes out of Vancouver averaging 65 per cent, if he is stil 
going to continue to use that, and buys it considerably cheaper, he does sta 
to benefit financially during the period of adjustment?—A. But there is t 
factor, M_ Davies, when you have Garnet separately graded—the tempering of — 
Garnet is a little different process than Marquis and Reward; and there are — 
people who think if Garnet was tempered separately it would sell for more mone 
I do not know whether that is the case or not. ; 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did you ever know of a wheat graded separately that ever lived more — 
than three or four years?—A. Yes. . 
Q. What?—A. Durum. : 
Q. That is not a milling wheat, everybody knows that is for special p 
poses?—A. I never knew of any other wheat being graded separately. 
Q. What about White Fife, Quality and Quota?—A. Those were wheats th 
were not widely sold. 
Q. White Fife was?—A. I don’t think so. 
Q. Oh yes?—A. It has gone out of use altogether. These grades that you — 
ae are comparatively small matters compared to the growing of Garn 
wheat. 
Q. I was just citing them as illustrations?—A. I would like to say this, | 
the grain trade has no particular bias in either direction, they are very divided in 
their opinions on it. niet 


By Mr. Vallance: ; 


@. How would it be if you were to start it out as a separate grade at t 
same price as No. 2 Northern now, and then see how much of it would be bought — 
at. that price to try it out?—A. As soon as we know standards are set, we will 
have to get somewhere in connection with something like that; because, I do not 
think the grain trade want to stand in the position of setting a value on th 
spreads and become open to criticism for that. We want to see the mark 
value of the thing established as quickly as it possibly can be. It seems to 
that it would not be very long if these separate grades for Garnet com 
before there would be some value clearly established for it through deman 


Mr. Lucas: If you set a price three or five cents a bushel lower than 
Manitobas, aren’t you saying to these people over in Europe that it is not worth 
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; much; naturally they would not want to buy it. Now, if you assume that 
arnet is as good for milling purposes, only that it should be milled by itself, 
why not start off at an equal price with the others and find out if the Euro- 
ean and United Kingdom people will buy it at that price? 

Mr. Brown: I think there is a point there that is being overlooked by 
some of the speakers when they suggest putting it on at an equal price. We 
have already assumed that Garnet is not equal to No. 1 by putting it in No. 2. 
Myr. Vattance: Only as a mixture. 


___ Mr. Brown: We have admitted that Garnet is not as good as No. 1 
_ Marquis or Reward by saying it cannot go higher than No. 2. Let us start from 
that point. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwetu: That is right. 


Mr. Brown: Mr. Davies spoke about the British millers standing to gain 
by it. Now, he will only gain if No. 1 selling separately goes lower than No. 
_ 2 to-day; that is the only condition, if No. 1 goes lower than No. 1 Garnet 
if it is graded separately should go—lower than No. 1 Northern Marquis or 
_ Reward—then of course the British miller might gain; but it will only be on that 
condition. Now, if I understand Mr. Smith he has suggested that the possible 
spread in price—that is the difference between No. 1 Garnet separately graded 
_ —might not be lower than the price of No. 2. Now, if that were true there is 
no difference to the producer. Let us try and recognize what we have already 
done when we have assumed that Garnet is not equal to No. 1 Northern by 
aying that it can only go with a No. 2. Start on that basis. 

_ Mr. Prertey: Then you are not doing the producer any injustice at all. 
Mr. Brown: No, not at all, unless the spread is greater than that. 


Mr. Davies: Mr. Smith said that if Garnet was graded separately, time 
ould establish a price for it ultimately. He is emphasizing the idea of time. 
ow, over a period of years, we find that the price of No. 2 ex-Vancouver is 
etter than the price of No. 2 ex-Atlantic ports. I suggest that the time factor 
here indicates that they are paying a premium for Garnet out of Vancouver. 

Mr. CarmicHazu: In which case, if it is graded separately, Garnet wheat 
ould raise in price above Marquis. 

_ The CuHarrman: I would just like to point out that all this is rather in 
he nature of discussion than evidence. It is nearly one o’clock. 

What about calling the witnesses. 

i Mr. Vattance: Before we do that I would like to say to Dr. Newman 
_ that his evidence was so complete and so interesting that we were not prompted 
to ask him questions; I hope he will not feel slighted on that account. 

- The Cuarrman: Dr. Newman will be here to answer any questions the 
ommittee may wish to ask later. ; 

Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: That is a great compliment to you, Dr. New- 


By Dr. Donnelly (To Mr. Newman): 
-.Q. In your examination of these wagon lots, did you get much Garnet 
nd other wheats mixed in with them?—A. Garnet was fair, it is about the 
purest of any wheat we have in the west. 

~ Q. I do not mean that, when you got your wagon lots there for testing, if 
ippose you got some Garnet, some Reward, some Marquis; did you get much 
arnet mixed with it—was there much of a Garnet mixture?—A. Garnet and 
ward are becoming mixed more, but not to such a great extent as yet. 
—Q. I was only thinking of the percentage of these wheats?—A. On taking 
hese samples from the elevators, we did find quite a mixture there; a certain 
ercentage of Marquis, a certain percentage of Reward, and so on. 
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Q. I can understand that from the elevator. I was thinking of Garnet 
in particular farms, the wheat right from the farmer himself—the mixture « 
they go into the elevator?—A. No, not a great deal as yet; the greatest ap 
from the individual farmer is in the Marquis. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I was going to ask Dr. Newman about the grade of Marquis: do you. 
find any difference in its rust-resistant qualities?—A. No, not at. all. ; 


The CuHarrMANn: I think the thanks of this committee are due to Mr. 
Smith and Dr. Newman. I was going to ask Mr. Carmichael what hes 
witnesses would be called, or perhaps you would prefer to leave that to the clerk. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: There. are two other local witnesses, Dr. Tory and Dr. 
Grindley. 


The CHAIRMAN: How would it be to have Dr. Tory and Dr. Grindley — 
on Tuesday, and in the meantime word can be sent to Mr. Brouillette, and 
such others as are to come from outside points. We will have to divide our 
time with them and possibly have another meeting on Thursday. There is 
one to come from Montreal, but I do not think it will take very long to get 
him; then there is some representative from the English Co-operative Society. 
I think we will leave it to Mr, Carmichael and his committee to arrange to 
bring these witnesses here—I think that will be satisfactory to the committee. 7 


Mr. Carmicnaeu: I do not think that the committee feel like doing that, 
I think they were exceeding their jurisdiction in even making the suggestion. _ 
I think we had better leave it to the chairman and the clerk. sa 
The CHarrMAN: Very well. Thank you, gentlemen. 


The witnesses were discharged. 


The committee adjourned at 1 o’clock p.m. to meet again on Tuesday, 4 
May 22, 1934, at 11 o’clock a.m. 
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he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn, the Chairman presiding. 


bers present:—Messieurs Barber, Bertrand, Bowman, Bowen, Boyes, 
Carmichael, Davies, Donnelly, ae Gobeil, Golding, a Jones, 


eee (Simcoe North), Smith ee Car leton), Stewart ‘(Leth- 
Stirling, Taylor, Totzke, Tummon, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Melfort), 


ce T. Jackson, Wheat Buyer Co-operative Wholesale Society Montreal 
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rs oes avr. Cc. M. “Harniton, ( Commissioner, Board of Grain Commis- 
= oe 


: WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committce. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 
Room 429, 
May 22, 1934. 


E The select standing committee on agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn 
presiding. 


_ The CuHarRMAN: Gentlemen, come to order, please. We are ready to 
commence this morning’s work. It was understood at our last meeting that 
e would have as our witnesses to-day Dr. Grindley and a representative of 
the English Co-operative Society. I am glad to say they are both here. We 
ill hear Dr. Grindley first. His statement refers specifically to questions 3 
and 4 of the suggestions of the committee. Dr. Grindley has some statements 
and these will be distributed among the members. 


_ QUANTITIES oF No, 2 NorTHERN IN CANADIAN WHEAT CARRY-OVER 
ae AT JULY 31, 1930-33 
The following summary table shows the total carry-over of Canadian wheat 


n Canada at July 31, 1930-1933, inclusive, and the amount and percentage of 
this on which the grading statistics are available:— 


— 1930 1931 1932 1933 
bushels bushels bushels bushels 

) Total carry-over of Canadian wheat in Canada...} 111,094,912] 134,078,963] 131,844,806] 211,740,188 
2) Total quantity of wheat on which grades are 

IROOM; |. Qe A a A Oe pe 68,716,599) 105, 204,096) 112,129,718) 187,176,928 
Percentage of total on which grades are known 

eee NC ced eo ek oo iae ge wea Neen ened Sane 61-8 78-5 85-0 88-4 

SAmiountof No: 2 Northern in (2)...........)..... 15,770,801} 26,798,252) 44,147,850} 30,392,663 

5) Percentage of No. 2 Northern in (2).............. 23-0 25-5 39-4 16-2 


rthern in the totals are as follows:— 


; In more detail, by position, the total quantities of wheat on which the grades 
e known, the quantities of No. 2 Northern and the percentages of No. 2 


Percentage 
Total No. 2 

July 31 quantities Manitoba ke 2 

all wheat Northern Beatie 

bushels bushels bushels 

3 1930 

rt ieee PAT HINT cosas. yc Pes os sales ates 36, 746, 147 7,933,149 21-6 
uver, New Westminster and Victoria.................. @, 652,358 Deasiataae 31-2 
Greate Wermn als 630s ees cdi vec eset Bees eye ver 2,808,006 769, 832 27-4 
stern piilearsuensee ee Oe aioe nek 21,510,093 4, 680, 285 21-8 
Oe ea. 68,716,599 } 15,770,801 23-0 
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F ) jal te aNo. 2 
July 31 ‘quantities — Manitoba 
all wheat | Northern 
bushels. | bushels 
1931 weed ipsa 
Fort William-Port Arthur...............000++ (eee el 45,701,835 | 12,226,142 
Pacific Coast, Dermmalg 27. 0. 2 wees cae oes aie ee "9, 583,311 , 947, 600 
Tnterior Public“lerminals. ovo. art ee eon oe 1,424, 986 450, 554 
Private Terminals, Mills and Country Ble vators sa janes 34,149,352 | 8, 467, 161 
Master Mlevatorss. scarier ee ee Bern Beban ret acds # So 14, 344, 612 2,706,795 
Potala cy aso ee Mad oer ee tee 105, 204, 096 26, 798, 252 
1932 7] 
Mort Willlam=Port: Arthur. |. sis‘ cc ate we ican eee 48, 683, 128 18,734,303 
PacifierCoast Lermingld:., 0 525 cs 8. a ects een ae ree 9,705, 288 3, 283,415 
CWarcHiN eos ee a eee 2,290, 508 1,304, 690 
Interior Public: Dermimalsy. 22.3% ci. aye mor eto ee = tee 102,412 20,790 | 
Private Terminals, Mills and Country Elevators............ 33, 508,492 12,191,181 | 
Bdsterm Wlevators ds. yee anlar Meee genes ee ae 17,839,890 38, 613 Atlas 
Totaled o's hvcease Slew ate enolate annem One ne 112,129,718 | 44,147,850 
1933 
Port William-Port Athi: 40: yee cas oe ee ene 61,361,463 3,480,307 
Pacific Coast TLerminalaiscc. 0% ie wie ogee alee eee 9, 354, 528 2,850,870 
Churchillis) psi ai weds ae ee ee ee 2,430, 283 944 | 
Interior Public and Semi-Public Terminals.................. 2,003, 654 509, 167 
Private Terminals, Mills and Country Elevators............ 77,855,091 18,110,195 
Bastern: Blevatorse.) force tae Gen te ne ei eee 34,171,909 4,470,180 
Totals. 3.05. cee Coe a eee ae ee 187, 176, 928 30,392, 663° 
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Dr. T, W. Grinpbiey, called. aa “§ 


Wirness: Mr. Chairman, the first question given to me for coneigea 
was the question number 3:— 3 


How does the quantity of number 2 Northern compare with a 
quantity of other grades in our carry-over during each of the last fow 
years? 


The carry-over statements for Canadian wheat in Canada at July 31st of 
past few years cover wheat in: 


1. Farmers’ hand. 


2. Country, private and mill elevators. 

3. Terminal elevators in the Western Inspection Division. 
4. Eastern elevators. 

S77 RE Ouremis, 

6. In transit. 


Of these positions, information on grades covers all but the wheat in farmer 
hands, eastern flour mills and in transit. For July 31, 1930, no data are ay 
able on the grades of wheat in country and private elevators. 


at July 31, 1930-1933, inclusive, and the amount and pertantana of this 
which the srading statistics are available:— 


~ 1930 1931 1932 ‘ 
bushels }] bushels | bushels | bushels 
(1) Total carry-over of Canadian Wheat in Canada...| 111,094,912] 134,078,963] 131,844,806] 211, 7: 
(2) Total quantity of Wheat on which Grades are 
KNOW Aco veo tun hee we ee ee 68,716,599} 105,204,096) 112,129,718] 187,176 
(3) Percentage of Total on which grades are known 
ire XC 100).2 7.0. 9: ee ee aes 61-8 78-5 85-0 
1 
@) Amount of Na: 2"Northermin @)) 34 15,770,801] 26,798,252} 44,147,850) 30,3 
(5) Percentage of No:2 Northern in (2).2). 22.2. 23-0 25-5 39-4 


the total quantity of wheat on mince the grades are known; not of the - 


quantity of carry-over. 


In more detail, by position, the total quantities of wheat on which the gr 
are known, the quantities of No. 2 Northern and the percentages of No. 


Northern in the totals are as follows:— 


Q Total wee 2 oo Ne 
J uantities, anitoba ite 
uly 31 All Wheat Northern ae 
aa bushels ‘bushels bushe 
Hort Wilhism-PortArthim:. 0 uae ee ee 36, 746, 147 4 of 
Vancouver, New Westminster and Victoria.................. 7, 652,358 oe 
Interior-Paublie herminals 45 vag te oe ae 5 ian ted 2,808, 006 769, 832 
WMapstern Mlevators. ee i ais Wea a, ee 21,510,098 4, 680,285 
Totalst). siege Se OS ok eee eee ee 68, 716, 599 15,770,801 
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oe ‘ 

Total No. 2 Percentage 

July 31 quantities Manitoba of No. 2 
all wheat Northern Northern 

in totals 

bushels bushels bushels 

1931 
ent eonieAnpnurie ds ed ah 45,701,835 12, 226, 142 26-8 
Ome MeMN AIS. eo ie Peck ON ook 9,583,311 2,947,600 30-8 
immirmuewenminalss. wis 8 eo ee TS: 1,424, 986 450, 554 31-6 
vate a Mills and Country Elevators............ 34, 149, 352 8,467,161 24-8 
OB BOE.- SRib 0 5 COG A eu C CROs EE pet Ota eae asta 14,344, 612 2, 706, 795 18-9 
“Totals isp ic Chie oc As me Im a AR 105, 204, 096 26, 798, 252 25-5 
; 1932 
Sae@Wiam-Port Arthur...............2..,.e...yecesee ees 48,683,128 | 18,734,303 40-1 
avi (Clonsis TMery ea ES A ores eee ear icaaee e anane 9,705, 288 3,283,415 33-8 
doe Be tian ¢ (Dashes 56 CS Gita ae Vt Gehan ars arc 2,290, 508 1,304, 690 57-0 
ear Gm A IGMUOLOOINA Ra ts jes eee sieeve Nhe oY 102, 412 20,790 20-3 
_ Private Terminals, Mills and Country Elevators............ 33, 508, 492 12,191,181 36-4 
sod Soe YEW ORCC BIEL si ahaa eA ai ee ae a 17, 839, 890 8,613,471 48-3 
TT GHiEEUTSS pet a aa RI a CRRA NU Rec gS Be 112,129,718 44,147,850 39-4 
1933 

‘ Nt DOT Wo. te. ec Sok Bee ecco els ois'e 61,361,463 3,480,307 Geis 
Ticritie (Ctahsia 105 an 0) pa eae ge a ee ee ee 9,354, 528 2,850,870 30-5 
rehill ee sey gOS cya Tkeaye ve ciclo beset’ = 2,480, 283 971,944 40-0 
rior Public PNIGu Sema mOlic NeNMINAalse.t).. to. dste 2,003, 654 509, 167 25-4 
vate Terminals, Mills and Country Elevators............ 77,855,091 18,110,195 23-3 
astern LENGAY BUSTS cg top ys ER eG ee 34,171,909 4,470,180 13-1 
IG TEDIE Sik CARR tals ne a eg 187,176, 928 30,392, 663 16-2 


STOCKS IN FARMERS’ HANDS 


With regard to the stocks of wheat in farmers’ hands at July 31, these are 
imated on the basis of returns made by crop correspondents. For "the whole 
Canada, the amounts in the past four years were as follows:— 


Bushels 

ne Fe 5,326,000 
eh oe ee te eee ss” 19,459,400 
Nb oe te 7,495,800 
Nie hs eee ees 12,340,000 


Some idea of the grading of these amounts can be obtained for the Prairie 
Provinces by the record of inspections of old crop wheat at primary inspection 
points during the months of August and September following the date of record 
e. July 31). For this purpose, the carry-over on farms in the three Prairie 


: Bushels 

nips Bi TGS ss a Syeh BG SASS 5 a ae the ee Meese ge ot a 4,365,000 

tase QSL UGS Sato Sa re eo re ae 17,804,000 
MeN OND Pre ee ee eee Re ee 5,829,000 

July SU USSR segs a Uo Gs 6 SSR Orne ron gtr an ee 11,026,900 


“August int Srepeirerialoverr. BSS ee ope ois SS ea icra a ee rere Baal 
ee enmandescniemper 10al 69 ers 6a tosh h sso  SoNe ee oe ~ 29.6 
ZL SUR) dio, (epuem sie ERP es as nae ne eae In ar Bie 7 
i 24.9 


Rube es al ek 


-) 
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The heh proportions are partly ane to the fact that Moa farmers h 

carried over a larger proportion of their wheat in the past few years. The ot 

provinees have been more affected by the prevailing drought and have necess 
delivered and realized on their crops before the 31st of July. 

Since farmers tend to feed the lower grades and deliver the better a 

it is a fair inference that the proportions of No. 2 Northern in the farm carry 

overs would be somewhat lower than the percentages given above. 


The Cuatrman: Do you wish to interrogate Dr. Grindley in regard 
phase of the matter before he goes on to question 4? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. What we were trying to get at in this schedule was to see if there Ww 

any backing up in the volume of 2 Northern Pacific because of alleged non 

demand for it. Has there been a larger carry-over of number 2 Northern at the 

Pacific than of other grades, or at the Atlantic?—A. If you look at the year 193 

the percentage of 2 Northern in the elevators at Fort William, Port Arthur, and 
in the eastern elevators was much lower than it usually is, and, again, much low 

than it was at the Pacific coast terminals. 
Q. Yes, it is 5:77?—A. That is right. 

Q. And at the Pacific coast terminals it was 30-5 and at Churchill ne Ww 

40 per cent, and so on. Are there any other determining factors in connectic 

with this? Was there a special demand for number 1? There is a relative’ 

small amount of number 1 Northern on the Pacific, is there not?—A. Yes, that 

right. 

Q. Therefore, there will be a big demand, and it will be at a premium, 

it would take us all our time to meet the demand. 

The CHAIRMAN: We will ask Dr. Grindley to proceed with his statement « 

question number 4. 


Witness: Question number 4: “ The Canadian price for number 2 Northe 
compared with the Argentine and Australian price for similar grade for each of 
the past four years.’ 


Question No, 4.—The Canadian price for No. 2 Northern compared with t 
Argentine and Australian price for similar grade for each of the Pp 
four years. 


As you are probably aware, it is practically impossible to secure. compar 
tive wheat prices in continuous sequence which are not open to some criticism 
Neither Argentina nor Australia has established grades such as exist for Cana 
dian wheat. Argentine wheat is sold mostly by district of origin and weight 
bushel, with samples the main guide as to price. Rosafe, with a weight of 6 
64 pounds, is their best wheat, but only in exceptional seasons could it be ca 

“ similar” to our No. 2 Northern. Australian wheat is not graded and is: 
on a fair average quality basis by sample. Australian wheats are often li 
according to the states in which they are grown. Wheats from the dry land 
West Australia have recently become more prominent and are perhaps am 
their best milling wheats. No Australian wheat, however, could be said to com- 
pare favourably with No. 2 Northern in quality. In fact, the highest quali 
wheats from Argentina and Australia are usually compared with Canadian grades 
below No. 2 Northern. 


You have a chart showing the c.if. prices on three grades of wheat at Li 
pool, four grades from January, 1932, on c.if. prices were considered of 
value than quotations in the different countries. A sequence of spot prices | 
a definite grade throughout the year cannot be secured for Argentine and Av 
tralia. 
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jes mimeographed and charted consists of cif. prices at Liverpool 
pments of Canadian No. 2 Northern (Atlantic shipment), Argentine 
d Australian f.a.q. The data are fragmentary up to February, 1931, 
at t best are weekly quotations. There are many gaps, however, so that 

e comparison must start from February, 1931. The conversions to Cana- 
wrency were made at current rates of exchange. From January 1, 1932, 
_2 Northern prices are given for Atlantic and Vancouver shipments 
_ This marks the first date when Broomhall quoted them as such. 
y the price series for No. 2 Northern Atlantic shipment is charted. 
‘Commenting briefly on the series, there is a noticeable tendency for Southern 
ere prices to strengthen in relation to other wheat prices when their 
ipping season is over. Their prevailing practice is to ship heavily from 
bruary to August; then their wheat is harder to obtain. 


As ou will see by reference to the tables and the chart before you, there is 


derable variation in the spreads between these different kinds of wheat. 
, however, No. 2 Northern sells at the highest level and Argentine 


. Quality is not the only price-determining factor; much depends on 
ing policy of the different countries, which varies between seasons of the 
and between the years also. For example, since elevator space is limited 
‘entina, they are compelled to sell freely after harvest. I have given you 
| prices. I have made some averages on a yearly basis if they would be 


Cents per bushel 
mice worhhern Atlantic Shipment)... ss 2. sees ce cel eave bees 728 
Pere nO ere eerie oa Ac cee OM er ee oe ee es ce 
Australian. 7. %.. 


Thus No. 2 Northern had a spread of 6-0 cents per bushel over Aus- 


6 


0 
8 


om vw 


6 
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In the calendar year 1932, the simple averages of the quotations were:— 
emt Cents per bushel 
Meas Norther (Atlantic Shipment) 2. 1.0... i. ve ce ee te ge es 68.3 


No. 2 Pree Ta NEM) mess cae sy hey Sak eas cp Sete ye 8 he 66.8 
UEP TITHE TESGS STS" SUE Gig REO ek on arian Rl ICacaar il mena 62.5 
erate pia meena ee ee ee Se a es Re 66.1 


2 Northern Atlantic had a spread of 1-5 cents over the Vancouver 


n th were from January to May. Canada had abundant supplies to dis- 
f at this time and prices were unusually competitive. 

Tn the calendar year 1933, the simple averages of the quotations were:— 
‘ wef - : Cents per bushel 

Biogen Northern. (Atlantic Shipment)../2.... 2... 3... ee te ae ee 1263 


2 Northern Atlantic had a spread of 3-0 cents over the Vancouver 
ewe cents over Australian and 12-8 cents over Argentina Rosafe. 
Northern Vancouver had a spread of 0-7 cent over Australian and 
over Argentina Rosafe. 


es, ES SS Re ee ee 
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On almost every market day of the year 1933, Canadian No. 2, Northern 

was quoted above the best grades of Argentine and Australian wheat, with the 

spreads widening in the latter part of the year. 


In the period from January 1 to May 17, 1934, the simple averages of t 
quotations were:— 


Cents per bushel 
No. 2-Northern. (Atlantic Shipment). 23) ge. pn ce 81.1 ee 
No. 2 Northern @Vancouver Shipment)! <2 35 23 9. ee ee ak: 
Argentina Rosafer. ¢ 7% ciais 'cigha Oh «ee eee, Rare evel ates ere eee ee 58.5 
Australian .. ives s.cc cle pleco s ehieie ce ee chats lathe cit) oie eee 69.3 


No. 2 Northern Atlantic had a spread of 4:0 cents over the Vancouv 
shipments, 11-8 cents over Australian, and 22-6 cents over Argentina Rosaf 


No. 2 Northern Vancouver had a spread of 7:8 cents over Australian an 
18-6 cents over Argentina Rosafe. 


Prices of Canadian wheat have held a high premium over other sorts du 
ing the winter and early spring and this premium has narrowed only slightl 
since the opening of navigation on the St. Lawrence. The low prices of Argen 
tina wheat are largely a reflection of that country’s selling policy. 


Mr. Brown: What conclusions are we supposed to draw from these state- 
ments? 


Witness: Well, I would rather not draw any conclusions myself. M 
object was to give you the raw price data, and if there are any averages which ~ 
ee be useful to the committee I would be very glad to have them calculat 
or you. 


Mr. Davirs: I wonder if Dr. Grindley would be good enough to stat 
whether he knows what factors might lead overseas buyers to pay a premiu 
on 2 Northern ex Atlantic over Vancouver. I understand the relation of t 
protein content of 1 Northern wheats which go out of Vancouver as compare 
sie the wheats that go out of the southern plains of Saskatchewan and Mani- 
toba. 


Wirness: I think that is more a question for the exporter; but I do thin 
it is reasonable that the number 2 Atlantic wheats come from the souther 
plains in greater proportion than the 2 Northern Vancouver shipments an 
therefore, would be higher in protein content. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwett: And they always have been. 


Mr. Davies: And should that induce a higher price on number 2 
Atlantic than number 2 ex Vancouver? 


Witness: I would think so. 


Hon. Mr. Moruerweuu: I have no doubt that if we had a longer tin 
to study these statements we might get something out of them. 


The CuarrMan: Dr. Grindley will be available at a later date. 


Wirness: I have a statement here entitled “C.I.F. Prices of Wheat 
Liverpool each Wednesday in cents per bushel of Canadian currency at pr 
vailing rates of exchange, January 1930 to January 1931” which I will file 1 
the committee. 


ae 
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; onwima? 4 AT LIVERPOOL EACH WEDNESDAY IN CENTS PER BUSHEL 
IAN CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, JANUARY 1930 


Canadian 2 
No. 2 eens Australian 
Northern esas 
705 nd aa) Sea re lS Cl Rn a - 143-4 - 
RT he Pa vie as Sh Spee al aye So Not quoted 140-2 - 
Rte eh iis Srclqen fda. See aa ie: Not quoted 132-8 - 
Meee Pe ee RNa, we Vee clot Gv Cleves wae - 134-4 = 
We hen We ath W aN ukawe tele - 129-8 147-0 
ene yee ck oooh wih vw ee da - 123-6 - 
ee te op ne os joer eta ewok - 123-4 |Not quoted 
ae rN ae os ec hece Pak Ee OE oe whe 116-0 |Not quoted 
2g se tia E108 Gah cod Bagi g BORA EME SS na ea a 132-0 113-2 - 
139-2 115-0 - 
111-8 - 
- 107-6 122-6 
- 112-8 122-6 
ee A WEN ne ydure hap aeey OUR bre aleve h aw'a'e - 112-4 123-8 
ea ee ce ae ee Oe Not quoted 121-2 132-0 
ies k a Phere oan e eo hanes Not quoted 114-6 129-6 
- 114-0 126-4 
ys 5 bye. dis hg Bk, i EP lg - 114-8 126-8 
- 112-4 - 
Not quoted 115-8 |Not quoted 
Not quoted 116-4 |Not quoted 
- 119-4 - 
coe st ate os Ue SRS ry 2 i sR ER ac a ete ee 132-0 118-8 - 
132-0 121-6 |Not quoted 
- 110-8 |Not quoted 
117-0 107-2 - 
I ee ge in, Oaks a aes SRD ae SS. 118-2 106-2 - 
ce Peck Pe a RE = = ERS Re a nr 120-0 105-6 = 
Na ee ee a is PA eas sie POs is wee Pe ee be Pee 119-4 106-8 114-0 
120-0 108-0 115-2 
120-0 107-2 116-4 
ee Mc et eh ce hn ew cle hee OMe 117-6 - 117-0 
eR Ee hy oc ee 2S oe esa eee = - 121-2 
y E 5 SPS  eae hc neas a  n - 121-3 
Re ee i er ds cae Vee dt gk os - 107- 116-4 
sone on BLAS SSSA COS Sate RS es ee eee = 102-0 112-8 
er yee eee wr hea ce bcos ws spocisi ens ese te © 107-1 102-3 110-1 
nt ay ost he ks Sees 100-5 98-1 - 
ele a ais ot ES Be pS AS Sin OR OO pe 96-9 94-5 - 
EN OT ie Pe okies cep ee ke ee best 91-5 86-1 = 
rs pO a, oth ho es 95-7 88-5 - 
See SeLEie cet atte nes ee - 82-6 92-7 
ee eo y etiee oe ee Feu 93-9 - 95-1 
By ee Ste ee oe gS on hye: 93-2 86-1 95-6 
ee ee ee a ee 93-3 85-9 95-1 
Roce cose aR ee Ske OM SIG IC Gen a ane amet = 83-1 = 
no Sukie Seed: Eee OSC eae aie a 86-1 74:2 
: 89-7 75:9 93-3 
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SELECT STAND G oC M 


C.1.F. PRICES OF WHRAT AT LIVERPOOL BACH WEDNESDAY IN CENTS PER BUS I 
OF CANADIAN CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF Beene JANUAR 


TO JANUARY 19381. 
(Souree—Broomhal]]) 


arts ips Argentine | 4. 
Northern Rosafe : 
1930 
December 
BS ER eS ERS eer a ny ce ee 87-3 71-8 
10.0 OTe. CE OG Na coe eee Ze 155 
BR ae OR he 00 2 BROS, 9 Oe 82-1 70-7 
Dy ET rman etre ew al eee A Gey Mune ty eae Sue oy ccc Pe an - 
SU Pe OEE pe Se ah it a - 62-3 
1931 
January 
he aE MM Ser Cy ere te NC ie eR a SE in cae 78:4 64-1 
iC oes Ge SPIER oA nares, ARI arity nce R Fa | 79-2 65-4 
Da Ok AP ck Vii 5 pos ou tgs tee ei eo ees 77:3 - 
BE ae ee iC SRS Se Oe eet et se oe = - 


CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DAT 


(Souree—Broomhall) 
Canadian : : 
Argentine |, 
— No. 2 Austr: 
Northern Rosafe ae 
1931 me 
February ; 
| MC BM Meni ie D her eA Lee 74 59 | 7 
Bocisky sl Lenya do dete Glo Bala 6 lan eee ee ee 743 59s | 
Bee ee 62 oy Sat SE Ae IE REG a ia gw Se eet are ae 773 602 
|; eR rE ORE tas en me ine. Ee re AL 77: 2 
Bi. ee IEEE A a ee 77 602 
| neem acto Mery PEP Ls eS 773 613 
[a retain Fn te i Le Segiey tee Bric g Gas eT 79 633 
NO cs fo oe oe Rohe Se ee ae ee 81 65; 
VE ee PR IR ES a ge Rea ere vias eaten 83 66 
12 Be Se Cee eee ene 81 654 
1B aa ere as er 783 63 
BY eerie tpi ot page tn cee hy oe gion ry Ree im nak ges sg Zo 78% 63 
FT eee gen menage NG Do aniern ay ee ri. Lo. 80 643 
Ge, eg OR te a ae ee 78 653 | - 
fk: Reema ES oiiiee ait tty Sites 0 i eI MRS Coa Bn A fe Se 79 66 
Lo Eh a ee reine oer te oe pee 79 «642 
(esa Rhee RnR Go ears cutee a caer ae eee aaa 817 652 
ry NL Re um Rite iar sg AE 81 663 
Da ee aR Mos ie a a ee ea 80 658 
Ife OS + aa LD a core nt pei ns oo, Sos acca eee aga eae pene nea 79 652 
BD oki) (pl Ree A ee elteae No tee ep che Ue, CSU Uy Loge te gee 78: 643 
DG a ae a a SUN, Acar ee eg eer et pie ee 79 643 
Be cae ee ett elect en. rans arenes eae 76 63 bes 
OBE aT a Re ae eee or ated ce REA Ws ae Ws crea ie 76 623 : 
March : 
DE Re SA a ah ire hg pet ete Atel aly cae ine ce Ohrs t|ee 763 612 
a TE AIa sre ee OUTTA HAN Eel encanta egy tc Tee ean ek Ree 744 613 | 
Bi ROO oe ee OO EG Oe) ee eee cee 753 613 
Bite te ot Sie ce ear on a eee 75 602 
a ee Sat eee 75 613 — 
METS Ce array ial. Se ea RE 75 602 
ee OT ae oleer ae 0 76 613 
De eines Met! A rae TS eI Mas eer ee AE yc La Gar.cl 
Sh epee ce aE aE te aay Le ean Wet 3S 77 62 
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Canadian ; 
No. 2 oe Australian 
Northern Osea 
773 63% 65 
78% 633 64 
thes 63 635 
76 612 633 
75 612 63 
75 61 63 
76 61 63 
76 61 64 
76 61 64 
76 615 63 
13% 59 63 
732 582 63 
75 59 63 
753 59 63 
75 59 63 
743 59 63 
74 58¢ 63 
74 59% 63 
733 58 63 
743 | 59 634 
73% 59 635 
732 607 635 
74 61 63 
743 613 63 
76 63 643 
70 645 64; 
GD) 63% 652 
Ue Goa 66 
77 63¢ 66 
783 66% 67% 
80 685 684 
78 66% 66 
793 66 674 
78t 65 663 
hls 654 66; 
76+ 655 66% 
75 645 66 
75 643 67. 
76% 665 68 
75 665 68 
76 66% 694 
76 66 70 
“GG 67 70 
78% 67 702 
77k 663 712 
78 662 72 
76 645 71 
76 64 71 
W7 66 71 
77 652 val 
78 652 val 
77 654 71 
76; 65 71 
765 65% 71 
(be 64 ZAl 
74 633 70 
733 632 69% 
743 65 69% 
72 632 695 
70 63 69 
72 63 70 
70 622 695 
70 623 69 
70 613 69% 


DAILY U.1.F. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOLIN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIA 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Souree—Broomhall) 


Canadian 
No. 2 
Northern 


i 5. e eee 4 
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Canadian : 
No. 2 ne Australian 
Northern geeree 
66 564 59 
65 562 58 
65 55% 583 
65 544 58 
66 55 57 
66 64 57 
66 54 58 
65 54 bye 
65 55 57 
65 554 57 
64 54 57 
64 55 on 
633 55 57 
63 54} 574 
63 55 58 
62 548 58 
62 53 573 
62 544 574 
62 54 574 
62 58 573 
61 53 574 
62 55: 58 
633 55 58 
623 54 58 
62 54 59 
61 543 - 
62 542 - 
62 54 oi 
62 55 = 
62 55 - 
64 55 63} 
“Not reported for balance of September, owing to irregular 
quotations of sterling. 
66 562 67 
65 564 65 
65 572 65 
65 ayes 65 
66 582 65 
66 582 64 
67 58 28 
67 583 69 
66 573 68 
68 60 68 
68 614 68 
68 602 68 
68 602 69 
68 603 69 
69 61% 70 
(ie 62% - 
723 62 - 
723 61% - 
72 62 - 
or 633 - 
15 65 - 
73 63% - 
752 663 - 
(hE 67 - 
77 673 = 
80 70 - 
ae ater a) cigs. SOND nike ies Pact ke wa 812 71k - 
peers re eee Sh Fe sa Se Sets - oe = 
ee reece a es ec oie Mish Goa eee ee 83% 732 802 
ae ee ee, Sens Rates sch on ae oh ve See os 843 doz 81t 
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DAILY C.LF. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BU 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE — 


(Source—Broomhall) 


oe 


SHEL 


si 


Ae st ae 


OF CANAD! 


Canadian 
ae No. 2 Argentine | Au 
Northern Rosafe 
1931 
November—Concluded = 
6 834 75% 
=. 85) Ke 
83 763 
85 763 
813 733 
79 723 
77 692 
76 692 
81 728 
81 72 
79 703 
79 703 
76 694 
77 704 
76 69 
76 69 
73 65 
728 643 
(ple 63% 
713 633° 
723 655 
80 684 
75t 642 
752 643 
753 3 
764 644 | 
764 643 - 
76 645 
732 633 
74 632 
77 654 
763 652 
76 662 
778 67 
754 654 
742 64 
76% 67 
76% 658 
75 65$ 
vos 652 
743 65% 
75% 65% 
75% 66 
752 654 
743 634 
eenedee ey Cae: 
oO. Ga Argentine ee 
aa Northern | Northern Rosafe Austra! 
Atlantic» | Vancouver = 
1932 
January : e 
Bh eo er Cee I cl al NO Sai Rar ee a AEA Rl a 75 73% 64 
Bye Pea Ls SE a aOR eee as SP Ate eT iS 743 72 64 
(eae eae Sees Gea Bane ee yeild Creel Oy 744 72 634 
ety aoa aie eect eS Pe a eae 77 74 648 
Be ick ce eee ea ee aie cea 76% 74 642 
A epi ct ae ee eee 763 73 633 
ene ke a, Ses ek em nee Sitar aaa 753 724 633 
Poe iat ee Sora eae ee eee 763 73% 633 
LK Pepe ein a nens OREN ees een Sion Maen OL Mitac #5 75% 12 612 
1 Bete OMe es acti Ce uiiin cm terrae Lan erro AS Cc 765 73 622 
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[CES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
T PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Souree—Broomhall) 


Canadian | Canadian A 
No, 2 No. 2 rgentine : 

Northern | Northern Rosafe Australian 

Atlantic } Vancouver 
75 72 64 70) 
753 72 64 9 
754 71 63 68 
76 72 63 682 
75 724 63 68 
76 734 60 68 
76 72 60 68 
75 71 59t 683 
75 708 59h 67 
75 70 58 67 
74 695 57 66 
74 69 574 66 
743 69 574 66 
74 71 59 643 
753 71 594 663 
753 724 60 663 
758 72 59 60 
7 72 60 6 
fee 722 60. 663 
753 723 60 66 
76 73 61 67 
76 74 61 671 
76 74 61 68 
76k 74 614 67 
77 742 62 67 
77 743 63 68 
798 77% 65 69 
782 763 64 69 
793 17 65 70 
783 77 64 704 
793 773 65 71 
802 78 66 70 
802 78 z 3 
813 793 66 < 
81 788 67 & 
813 794 67 723 
82k 793 673 73 
git 79 664 728 
git 798 663 728 
80 788 65 2 
79 78 5 
79 785 65 7 
19 ist od i 
30 0° 65° oe 
81 793 65§ 72 
82 80 66 2 
81 = 66 
81 783 653 71 
81 785 64 a 
79 778 
79 763 64 70 
79 763 64 70 
a a eels 
ie 734 62 69 
763 74 62 69 
743 72 59 68 
76° 733 61 69 
753 72 61 69 
753 723 602 68 
763 738 61 693 


(Source—Broomhall) 


Canadian | Canadian 
No. 2 No, 2 Argentine 
— Northern | Northern Rosafe 
Atlantic | Vancouver 
1932 
April 
ML oii sheds) pares sheiceelia eS edele te ada ghaiiots Cue ene Spats te cut > area 764 73% 62 
DOE nek haves OM pe te 2 Tig MMe CL Ra a ae oat 754 72% 612 
YEN CEL Tas Me eke TAS a ea on iif 74 63% 
Die ss bo ciara Oc 3 ayn oe Oa, oe ane are Se 765 74 644 
Dis ere ay ane deo aati ORE sey ee 76 73 633 
(Cpa Can een ean um esa ar 75 734 62% 
BSP acme S pg Abu are tge Cn tern SOS =i Mon ou. 76 73 644 
irr e'a 5 Plane | ay ARS Lee GURUS Seat A ea Se 76 73 64 | 
1 eee one ae EGR ENED car LN ees gil 76 73 643 
DD ie Ne na oa a ee eee 78 754 653 
Vs. eleiidive ston 0e Ger pecs edge hee ee aes oan Sa 79 76% 67 
TPN ge Ly On oe ar tee ce 78 75 66% 
Dateien ed rave Ua AMG Oey chs cs shah aati oe ee Ee 79 ho 67 
DB he cs care cive ce ve phd oes kets apes Ae Re ere 78 754 663 
DS) od ed an ee oe ne ea 77 743 675 
DDN Na ste are ik hagas A cargite a Ce hah cain ne a 76 74 653 
QO ele IRS hae Oe ha eee oe ee 77 744 66 
DU ashe er soo gl aphss cee tS & Cie clea ERE ee ee en 765 73% 65 
DA a tet Aang CG tia teed ae ead hE oR AEE 77 744 66 
OB pS PE NO Gk NG aa ie aie cs et eee 75% 734 65 
17 OI ee oa OEP NT aA pes neahIS tC es acer yi 75 73% 655 
POS ois cuare is career he ooo Mareen Rede Cita SO gee atee aac 74 73% 64; 
DLs GSckirw. oad ole SENG ace Gc sh ake UaREERL Se ee eee 75 74 64 
Dain’ Wie eninin See ae toate RS oe ee a pee eine eee 74 723 64; 
+ Rr Cert mene nec mth WE Cn ORE ute Cjlnt nn ef 71 70} 623 
BON seks eRe IOS eh eesti ve 715 70% 632 
May 
Bes ti ie NE So ors a ty agit > Cae ey am ea naar 70% 693 623 
Deb fei ENS oa CE as jee dagen ance ee ard 703 70% 63+ 
yA apo e A aren, “ener kee ey 71 692 623 
Des, vepteee | Dak pee ee ee ee 713 = 635 
(SRC rg ay are oes Limam Lhe am 71 - 63 
Meche yy alah die A Wiper ais 0 ial sav Hi 0 soar 19 as ere eg era ce 724 = 643 
Dia wict' poh uia'e sa goa esses SOM als once Le ee ee 72 - 64 
OS a es Ramtec he eile rs Oe, oe eee 72: - 65 
DY ae ge ake i ee ie ea 73 - 66 
De oe wills, ae Bed tao ssdaa std ona ta cy ene aan ee ease ae 73 723 67+ 
VBS sia o's Zig ask bee Sowers eae Dee Cece ae te 72 712 655 
73% 72 66 
73 728 672 
73t 712 67 
72 72 663 
74 723 68 
732 73% 68¢ 
75 133 69 
73 72. 69 
Wace | ss Og 68: 
74h i, 69 
742 72 692 
732 7G: 69 
72 703 2 
713 703 672 
713 703 67% 
70 704 67 
70 69 68 
67 67% 67} 
663 66 663 
66% . 65% 653 
63: - 623 
63 634 633 
65 632 633 
655 64 643 
642 63 63 
633 63 613 
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F. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
ENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Sourcee—Broomhall) 


sae a canton 

oO. 0. 2 Argentine 4 

Northern | Northern Rosafe | Australian 

Atlantic | Vancouver 
643 643 624 643 
643 64 62 648 
63 623 603 63 
63% 63 61 63 

63 603 63 

634 62 59% 62 
633 62 593 62 
634 62 595 61 
63% 62 604 61 
635 62 633 623 
623 62 63 61 
63 62 633 62 
623 62 633 62 
62 62 63 61 
62 614 617 61 
623 61 61 61 
62 61 61 61 
62 60 61 61 
63 62 62 61 
64 62 62 61 
64 62 63 60 
63 61 62 60 
61 60 613 58 
61 60 60% 59 
62 61 623 59 
62 61 62 59 
62 62 62 60: 
63 62 62 61 
63 61 62 61 
612 61 62 62 
64 62 625 622 
63 61 623 613 
64 62 63 63 
64 63 623 63 
64 64 63 64 
67 65 64 65 
69 67 65 67 
69 68 66 67 
68 67 65 68 
684 662 65 68 
66 64¢ 64¢ 67 
66 64; 65 67 
66 654 64 66 
67 662 64 67 
70 683 66 69 
703 69 68 69 
684 674 67% 69 
69 68 67; 70 
68 68% 67 69 
68 68% 66; 70 
67 67 663 692 
68 68 67 692 
68 67 67¢ 70 
67 66 66 69 
66 66 66 68 
65 64 65 68 
64 63 65 68 
64 63 65 67 
64 - 655 67 
64 63 64 67 
64 64 64; 68 
65 64 653 67 
65 643 64 67 
67 663 65 67 
663 663 652 68 
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CURREN CY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHAN GE, FEBRUARY 1931 ae DAI 


(Sourcee—Broomhall) 
Canadian | Canadian : 
No. 2 No. 2 Argentine Mi 
— Northern | Northern Rosafe 
Atlantic | Vancouver ¢ 
1932 a 
Pe daw 
654 65% 
653 65% 64¢ 
66 653 654 
67 67 653 
67 67 65% 
67 674 663 
66 65 66 
65 65 66 
66 65% 663 
65 65 662 
63 632 653 
64 633 662 
62 61} 3 
63 633 65 
628 621 653 
63 621 654 
63 623-~ 64 
63 632 643 
64 65 663 
63 633 653 
63 634 654 + 
64 63 66 
633 623 643 
63% 62 643 
63% 62 64 
623 62 64) 
623 61 643 
63 61 64At 
62 61 643 
62 61 643 
62 605 645 
62 60 632 
62 595 635 
61 59 623 
613 59 628 
603 59 - 
60 59 ee. 
60: 59 - 
60 59 - 
60 593 - & 
61 598 598 
61 60 593 
61 598 598 
61 594 58% 
60 592 583 
60 59 573 
59 572 572 
58 573 572 
59 58 59 
60 O83 =] = 59 
59% 58 = 
59 58 - 
585 in - 
583 hes 52 s 
572 §6; §2 
59 582 5es 
> 60 55 
60% 603 563 
605 60 56 
593 59% 55 
59 593 55 Si 
603 61 56 . 
605 603 56 
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R CES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOLIN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Souree—Broomhall) 


at ees Be aeeray Aa 

o. 2 o. rgentine 6 

Northern | Northern Rosafe Australian 

Atlantic | Vancouver 
59 592 573 59 
59 593 56 58 
59 60; 56 58 
59 59 565 58 
60 60 56 59 
60 60 563 59 
60 60 563 595 
60 60 565 59 
59 59 55 59 
60 60 56% 59 
60 60 57 60 
593 594 57% 597 
595 59% 573 593 
595 59} 56} 59% 
603 60 56% 5 
59 593 56} 594 
59 59 57 593 
59 59 57 584 
595 58 56t 58% 
593 58 554 57% 
60 59% 56 58 
60: 585 545 58 
60 59% 55 58 
59} 583 54 57 
58 56 523 56% 
58 56 53 56 
56 55 51 55 
54 54} 51 553 
56 55g 52 56 
55 543 513 553 
553 543 513 555 
55 545 522 553 
54 543 52 54 
53 53 493 54 
54 533 48 54 
55 543 505 54 
55 55 503 55 
56 564 503 56 
56 563 51 563 
58 574 522 57 
58 57 51 573 
60 583 52 58 
60 593 53 58 
59 593 525 58 
60 60 53 58 
60 59% 53 59 
59 58 525 59 
58 58 52: 58 
58 57 51 57 
58 LYE 51 58 
58 57 51 58 
58 57 52 57 
58 58% 52 58 
57 58 52 58 
57 57 52 57 
58 583 52 58 
58 583 52 59 
59 58 53 58 
59 57 52 58 
59 58 53 59 
60 59% 53 59 
60 593 53 60 


ae 
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DAILY C.L.F. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANA 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE — 


(Source—Broomhal]) 
Sate Se , ‘a ‘ 
oO. oO. rgentine 
—— “ | Northern {| Northern Rosafe Austra 
Atlantic | Vancouver 
613 592 54 61 
608 58% 53 60; 
60% 598 52% 59 
60 59 523 59S 
60 - 59 53% a : 
60 59 533 
60 59 523 602 
61 60 53% 60; 
60; 60 53 60: 
61; 59 52} 602 
60 60. 52 bot 
614 60 523 60} 
59 58 512 592 
60 59 523 605 
614 59 53 603 
61 59 52 603 
60 58} 52 603 
60 59 51 59; 
60 59 51 592 
61 60 513 594 
61 59 51 59 
61 592 51 
612 58% 50 
603 584 49 
61 583 | 2 OE ae 
61 594 51 
61 588 50 
63 614 52 
- 63 53 
673 65 54 
66 63 52 
652 613 52 
66% 64 53 
67 633 53 
662 63% 52 
66 632 52 
65 612 52 
66% 622 52 
~ 643 53 
~ 623 52 
~ 62 52 
63% 61% 52 
63% 617 52: 
61 60 52 
61 60% 52 
61 604 51 
62 602 51 
61 603 51 
62 603 51 
62 603 52 
61 593 51 
62 603 51 
623 61 51 
63 613 52 
63 613 52 
65 622 52 
64 623 52 
63 622 §23 
S| Sea 
3 3 25 
64 633 52 - 
3 623 52 
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aE 
PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
RENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Source—Broomhall) 


Pandan Canadian ie . 

Ose No. 2 rgentine 5 

Northern | Northern Rosafe Australian 

Atlantic | Vancouver 
642 633 52 61 
653 644 52 61% 
674 663 55 648 
69% 68% 55 643 
673 68% 54 632 
703 68% is) 644 
723 71% 57 67 
713 704 57 672 
70 693 oT 663 
693 69 55 66 
69% 68 56 66% 
73 72 604 494 
724 724 60% 692 
754 73 62 71 
74 724 613 71 
75 74 62 fil 
76 76 643 72 
76 75 63% 72 
75 743 623 71 
74 73 62 71 
75 75 634 71 
76 76 63% 72 
77 Me 65 72 
76 76 63% 72 
76 75 63% 72 
76 74 63 71 
76 75 632 71 
74 73 61¢ 70 
74 74 62 70 
TAt 133 613 70 
72 71 61 70 
742 73 61 70 
733 72 61 70 
75 73 63 71 
76 75 63% 73 
752 74 633 73 
76% 752 64 73 
75s ie 63 72 
75 743 63 72 
75 133 62 72 
13 724 623 al 
73 723 62 ie, 
Ue ee, 62 71 
74 1B) 62 72 
74 738 63 73 
74 (RES 63 73 
73 73 62 72 
73 733 62 72 
74 744 633 72 
74 YB 63 72 
75 74 64 73 
76% 75 653 74 
752 744 644 74 
76 75 65 742 
763 i 65 75 
Us 76 65 76 
79 77 67} 762 
823 80 693 79 
89 84 71k 80% 
843 823 70% 81 
82 80 68% 183 
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DAILY C.1.F. PRICES OFWHEAT AT LIVERPOOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANAD 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO D 


SBLECT STANDING COMMITTI 


(Sourcee—Broomhall) 
Canadian | Canadian 
No. 2 No. 2 Argentine | 
Northern | Northern Rosafe 
Atlantic | Vancouver : 
852 86 We 
86 86 728 
88 873 748 
872 86 73 
91 89 Tt 
90 88: 75 
918 90 78 
912 91; 78% 
95+ 93 78 
973 952 80 
95% 942 18%. 
100 98 80; 
1024 100: 814 
104 1013 82 
1033 1003 834 
97 942 79 
89% 88 773 
883 Be 753 
86 85 76 
86 85 15% 
88? - 76 
915 - 76 
96 - Tit 
92 - 76 
89} - 76 
87% - 75 
93 - 155 
923 - 755 
93 - ia: 
914 - 73% 
88% - 72% 
88 2 71E 
87% = vees 
843 - 682 
805 = 685 
ish : an 
784 71% 644 
78% = 645 
78 = 632 
79% - 644 
78 - 643 
795 - 43 
78 783 63 
115 - 612 
798 2 64i 
88 - 653 
» 802 - 3 
785 = 64s 
80 - . 648 
792 - 654 
804 . 65 
Figures| not receivjed 
825 = 69% 
805 oS 68 
19% = 673 
793 = 6x 
79% = 663 
79% = 643, 
793 = 653 
793 = 653 
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RICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPCOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
Y AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


Paar aes x 

GP} One rgentine “ 

Northern | Northern Rosafe Australian 

Atlantic | Vancouver 
808 = 653 764 
114 = 654 764 
78 = 653 f(t 
80 = 654 Tit 
803 = 655 764 
802 = 66% Tt 
793 - 654 764 
78i - 65% 762 
773 78% 653 765 
173 77k 64 754 
774 78% 64 75 
753 77 613 723 
75 75 61 723 
17% 74} 61 72 
724 re 603 71% 
73 734 61% Ua 
72 12% 60% 69% 
713 72% 593 69% 
70 TR 595 673 
714 712 59% 67% 
694 70% 58 663 
694 = 58 66 
70 rx 56% 645 
70 - 56% 645 
682 = 55 633 
67 st 533 63% 
66 - 533 623 
65 - 52 612 
67 - 54 s 
674 683 58 63 
67 = 53 633 
693 = 55 + 
71 = 57 67 
73 = 58 67% 
72 - 60% 682 
74 = 60 68 
72+ = 59% 673 
133 = 60 69 
73 = 61 703 
Ton = 603 695 
71 fe 59% 674 
72% = 60% 695 
73 = ay 695 
73h = 603 69 
73 13% 60 70 
73 73 59 695 
73 723 59 70t 
74h 743 60 71 
76 76 614 712 
75 76 612 714 
1s 75 61 72 
76 76 615 125 
763 77 624 743 
763 76 613 72 
76% TT 604 12; 
75 76% 60 72 
77 78 603 743 
795 78% 625 75 
79 TAGs 60 74 
78% CG 59 73 
78} 715 592 73 
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DAILY C.1.F. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOLIN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANAD: 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


SELECT STANDING COMMITTEE 
com! 


(Source—Broomhall) 
Sout es K ee 
0. 2 oO. rgentine ia 
pans Northern | Northern |  Rosafe | 4"Stralian 
Atlantic | Vancouver 
1933 
November——Concluded 
He eS en Mad PUNE Ere ron oma EOS Ke Ves T71t 75 562 
DS OR Gye tice dn otal lle Shaae, Soee Coates Onan ere a renee (EE 75% 572 
ese asi a koe Rate Gide okay W's oe ee penal one meee een 764 153 59% 
BO ah aics Sore ho partie vs ciate sistas Tate h Matar che wmesy CPR NC ny ie een ee 174 15 58 
December Fe 
Mee Pte oieltag otis gs ek ae AALS Gets Fe A Ste ee fe 76 743 = 
Pe areiaiag Lal weet Ge Sia cyvtavs Ore StURT aieara RRC CORE Rt me gen 75 74 = 
BE SE oN pe cic A OR e SANS Oh Te: nL ee Uta eke 73 aa = 
BPN eG Ester Sect rie, ceca ot cag We eee age oct ER a CI ee a gate 74 72 = 
POD ae ean nee mC Ce CM arn SRR CT re a cae ok 75 74 = 
V (Seta Met Sis seein ea ORC ER ME CA AM Ae Ae 75 73 = 
inka, wie’ vie: WRMINTe Sr eeeee Sas oaks Bee case es eae ea ree 75 73 = 
U Pe en tis: Tampere TON Ahda) pie or Remi, | 76 73 59 
NL eae 5 Giese WSO soe hYere ale ate aceasta ee iar ent te ee 76 73 583 
1 Tere are mane a rer Gin arn ag Miene Lo cea Oe CUE A 76 73 58% 
0 SP ea ear Per eri mat rarer eR TAMIYA SO, 6 aha) 75% 73 59 
ne RIGS PM MRCMRy STC eS NR MMS ANCL Sed MGR a 75 72 59 
LR sah ich Rela big a UME Seen See aera niente sees 753 733 59 
1 eee er nrg eh PME a Suh al 74 73 58% 
icici 2 Sse ae ohal gia Bhs wee cae scales PE AGL eee ee 74 72 58% 
1 | Seer eA creer RE Ps, akc MEMO VLIST Meck 8 CN ge i 7 74 72 583 
QU int Sy big chige’ Gale bars gy hh ares ac eS ae eee ny eee 74 73 583 
DR aie was ithe wind karat ary ONC Ne tac ae nea 73% 72 585 
re cin dine ws Wonka se Weaie s arsie’ acsheeies Gere aves Ree ae 74 72 573 
Ba seas s whens, plteig, balers Coes ioe ek ae enna 744 73 58% 
DO cc ie so atl Ce Rane os ne RTs Lee apres 76% 74 57% 
1 Ra NM Rie Ride NCW AGC ARUN Foe 8 os 76% 75 573 
1934 
January 
GS iie of ood dys, s Da ciate «Oe CT tae Oe Ee ea 77 754 583 
Bireie ca ai vihatbiatcack ndenitite ogee ee oe oa ee 773 743 583 
Boia ob kos ue Cbg OTE a ee ee Lie 744 59 
sas 2a nm oss abe saa iho SiR ns 78 75e 583 
[RS Re it Sere Mesa CMe RN Bn cme St 78 75% 3 
Be NA ee ee ie ae ea 78 75 58% 
PAM an aaae TE og Meh: hom ad eC 783 75% 584 
IO. cn sc et eS eee nae 782 758 582 
1 eae neater ND Mires RE eg Re Mn Ne - 763 60% 
1 Rea eam tice” cis lease MS OMI RE RU ek a Fk Tae 793 cue 592 
TBR ao aor ae Ris aes Sine a ee ee 81 783 60 
BU Oe ae aid aT oe ie eee ae pe 823 798 61 
Tt Hee DG MI pe ae SE MRA APES ELE OT a at 838 git 623 
OT SO, se Sie ye a eee ere Ped Enns On sere gua 834 80 62 
Eee as ee ORC eng ener car. at Caden ce pare erga 838 80 61g | 
Oe ar ee ey eae a an 83 793 60: 
71 Se ee OG ny ua 8 cg a No es Acyl ET ol 4 6 83 79 60: 
TRG Nn SY AMER e tome 827 70 60 
ee are an Mea Ca ieee eg Re SA ale ce eee 82 79 60 
BE a eek aan. | ike Mone 82h 79 59 ; 
TON case ache Cake Oe hea OR one ee ee 81z 783 59 693 
CS ete OA CABO aoa ai Dl rer eo eC Re eat ag an Te 81z 783 59 694 
a eich WS ee ye hee 82h 785 59 693 
DOR Ss aie gO Neer ele nc ete ws ote i 82 794 59 693 
Be re Oh Seance he Pore ls 0 eg ae ae 833 803 59 
i Bie aa eerie aera acme imu cate! hi Se tuearai Aer trie oe 838 80 59% 
_ February m = 
j Linge aren open oes ane We) Ee eee rag 83 80 59 
BY Sal Weis NG aera coped te inary, ae rE Be Shree aR 83 793 58 
Se ae Se ae ae ages ba oe: 83 80 58 
Me SMe ae ee iin. a, SET ean 338 | 02 58 
Muay creak am aro comet ACN rena 84 803 59 
feed ches (RUMP Re orny eso Cone ersten cll Rem 84% 803 593 
tS Me ae Oe CE rere ar ams Wines Fn ie bathers viene cat are Nha 823 79 582 
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PRICES oe eres AE POOL IN CENTS PER BUSHEL OF CANADIAN 
CY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


panadian tale i 

oe Oo: 2 rgentine ‘ 

Northern | Northern Rosafe Australian 

Atlantic | Vancouver 

—Coneluded 
82! 79 583 694 
824 773 58 695 
823 78 58 69 
82 78% 58 69 
81 773 58: 69 
815 77 58 69 
83% 78 57 693 
833 UE 57 70 
83 77 58 693 
82 76 57 684 
82 76 56 683 
82 76 564 70% 
813 754 56. 693 
81 753 57 683 
81 76% bY/ 674 
81 763 56 674 
82 764 Lif 66% 
- 74 57% 66% 
- 777i 573 664 
- 78 59 67 
- 793 59 66% 
- 783 59 653 
- - 59 653 
- 783 58% 65 
- 784 583 66% 
- 78 58 66 
- 79 583 65; 
- 79 59 66% 
- 78 584 66 
- 77 58 664 
- il 57 663 
- 77 iV) 664 
- 77 57 653 
- (RE 56 65 
- 763 563 673 
- 77 56% 67 
- TT 55s 674 
82% 76% See 67 
823 762 “00 67 
823 75 Dae 67 
824 (a 55 67 
82% 763 563 68} 
82 763 - 68 
82 774 595 68 
82 76 59 68 
82 76 59 68 
82 755 59 69 
81 75% 59 = 
81 - 752 58 - 
82 76 594 - 
82 76 59 70 
813 753 59 70 
81z 75 595 70 
812 752 59 70 
81 75 59 71 
80 132 583 703 
79% 732 58 703 
79 73% Yi 69 
78 74 57 69 
78 743 563 693 
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DAILY C.1.F. PRICES OF WHEAT AT LIVERPOOLIN CENTS PER BUSHELOF CANA 
CURRENCY AT PREVAILING RATES OF EXCHANGE, FEBRUARY 1931 TO DATE 


(Source—Broomhall) 
Canadian | Canadian 
No. 2 No.2 | Argentine 
— Northern | Northern Rosafe 
Atlantic | Vancouver 
1934 
April—Concluded 
I cade SAWP wee raten cache WIT aw iee a/c tochorts eas Ea eee ena 79 744 56 
DS re OL pera Ger ene ne aly 12 a ee eae 78 732 563 
Bi oe a ie EI ene Oe ee 77 74 56 
7 FER BAN aN Rarer sieve aarioees Li Sy a 77 73 56 
P.M ign Sh OAD eer Manna PA Lali oa 77 73 56 
DO srincc ad Be cca uate Mca Mash he ea Mate ne ie ev en pene Chl 74 56 
May 
ee eS ewan Cae en re ea 76 74 58 
Ye ne AMR Eh eat damier Mila 76 73 DE 
Bii5 Ue RE AG dN LD ROC ee a 76 73; 574 
te mean Dar Heth nian ri Meera ee OS A 76 73 58 
Be ee est Ls TP Tee ee Pace RCE ne 77 74 58 
RPE TREE Se Neate a ep ti enor Ge a1, ga fay So hie 75 58 
SE ee maaan ene mam aniinrs aren Rahat es ok petty AE YAK ca 78 76 59 
ct OE eigene direan ah MN pe er ance cel Tra eg le gant Ae | 80 78 594 
1 ge ean Pane GAR SUNG ore a MORNE rs faye iciais a tye 80 78 59 
| RPE Ne aee ee Y RMR AYE UR ia Un, ph Sirah Sy | 83 814 60 
Bee eS ecastare Bates Pah con Widen eteN la IOS CACM Onegai 81 79 59 
MOE ie Choy 8 oe Wee GY Cee Ou aoa ers Tee cao TE ace 80 V4 58 
Dae Bios se sk Ae eal 6 a ake OF Ne eae et ec ann ees 81 78% 60. 
DG 2s seat eH ees oe tee RRS ate Bie ek ea ee 81 79 60 
UT it Ses SOS ames oA eee, ee ake Us oe ee a 81 793 60 


Witness retired. 


The CuHarrmMAn: We have with us Mr. Jackson, representing the English 
Co-operative Society of Montreal and we will ask Mr. Jackson to come forward. 


R. T. JAcKson, called. 


The Cuamrman: What is your occupation? 


The Witness: I am wheat buyer for the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
Limited, Montreal] and Vancouver. I hope you will pardon me. I have not had 
much time to get things together, and there is really very little I can say. I 
pretty much guided by the comments we receive from the other side regardin, 
the grain that goes out from Canada. If you do not mind I would like to give y 
a brief outline of who we are. The Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited have 
seven flour mills located at Manchester, Oldham, Sowerby Bridge, Hull, Dunsto 
and Silvertown; and the Scottish Co-operative have two mills, one at Leith a 
the other at Edinburgh. The English Society uses between thirty-five and fort 
million bushels of wheat per annum. These are rough figures. Various mills 
take proportions varying from about 80 per cent down to almost nil of Canadia 
wheat, depending upon relative values, as compared with other wheats. T 
values are based upon milling qualities of the various grades of Canadian wh 
We buy wheat in all positions—f.o.b. Vancouver and afloat from Vancow 
in store Fort William, C.1.F. bayports, C.I.F. and f.o.b. St. Lawrence 
Atlantic seaports. nse 

With regard to what happens to the wheat when it gets over to the oth 
side, we have had complaints from our mill managers of what appears to_ e 
to be a lowering of the standards of Manitoba Northern wheats, the presenct 
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e Pitiig ‘illiny outturns and giving uncertainty as to the strength of 
- Our millers have verbally expressed themselves as dissatisfied—the 
made two or three years ago by investigators from Canada have not 
lived up to. This has not helped the marketing of Canadian wheats, irre- 


The WITNESS: a fer aid that there were certain representatives from 
da who visited England and interviewed some of the flour mills on the other 
made certain promises in regard to improving the quality of wheat. 


Hon. Mr. Weir: You say it lowers the standard of our Manitoba Northern; 
that include 1 and 2? 


- The Witness: All Manitoba wheat. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweiu: That applies to all grades? 
_ The Wrrness: Every one. 


_ Hon. Mr. Motuerwetu: Has the quality ever been any higher than it was 
t few years? 

_ The Witness: I can only be guided, Mr. Chairman, by the reports we have 
received from the other side, and they would like to have our standards raised 
what they seem to think they were getting in years gone by. 


Mr. Stiruinc: Who were these Canadian representatives? 
_ The Cuarrman: The Canadian representatives who made the promises. 
_ The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I cannot answer that. 


Mr. Vatuance: I wonder if either the ex-Minister of Agriculture or the 

resent Minister has any knowledge of who they were and at what time they 

ent? ‘sti the Board of Grain Commissioners any knowledge of any such body 
oing over? 

er, Hamiuron: Mr. Chairman, I do not know what representatives are 
erred to, but the chairman of the board, Mr. Ramsay, and the secretary did 

the Old Country and the continent in the fall of 1932. 

The CHarrMAN: I believe, gentlemen, that I am guilty of starting this dis- 

on; but I believe it would be wiser to let Mr. Jackson make his statement. 

omise not to offend again. 

The Witness: Reports we have received regarding outturn of Pacific ship- 

ts, indicate an extremely heavy percentage of Garnet in 2 Northern—much 

so than 2 Northern out of Fort Wiliam. Our policy, gentlemen, is the 

usion of Garnet from regular grades of Manitoba wheat. That is my state- 


he Cuarrman: Are there any questions? 


7 By Hon. Mr. Weir: 

Q In that connection, Mr. Jackson, I understood you to say that you did 
find number 2 to be as "good a quality from Vancouver as from Fort William, 
et the records show that for twelve months in succession over a period of 
ops the spread between number 1 and number 2 in Vancouver is less than 
en number 1 and number 2 at Fort William, with more Garnet in the Van- 
\ > number 2 than in the Fort William number 2. How do you account for 
Taking it over a period of twelve months in succession and dealing with 
erop years the spread between number 1 and number 2 in Vancouver has 
that is the average spread—than at Fort William. Now, if you are 
iced against Garnet for reasons that you do not think it is as good a wheat 
Nae mixed, how would au account for that? That is a long period and 


a de one Seater 


ba 
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best estimate of what you would pay for?—A. That is right. The value 
Northern out of Vancouver is lower than the value of 2 Northern out of 
Atlantic or St. Lawrence ports. 
@. And number 1 as well?—A. And number 1 as well. a 
Q. You see the difference is this: there might be various reasons to accou 
for that, but the objection of your millers is the presence of Garnet in numb 
2 in large quantities. You have your number | Northern practically withow 
Garnet, and number 2 with Garnet; and yet with more Garnet in the numb 
2 at Vancouver than at Fort William the spread has been less at Vancouve 
between number 1 and number 2, with more Garnet in number 2, than it ha: 
at Fort William, which would not bear out your prejudice against Garnet. 
thought, perhaps, the millers would have some other reason. 


Mr. Loucks: There is a percentage of Garnet in 1 Northern. 


Hon. Mr. Werr: It is the same at both places; the only variable is a 
greater quantity of Garnet at Vancouver. o 


Mr. Loucks: Does it show a greater quantity of it in number 1 Northern 
Hon. Mr. Werr: It is a statutory grade—up to 5 per cent. 


Mr. Brown: I submit there might be a variety of reasons for that, an 
Mr. Jackson is telling us the experience of his own company, and he is bringin: 
forward the direct statement that his company does not look upon the inclu 
sion of Garnet favourably. Now, that is Mr. Jackson’s evidence. I submit i 
is not up to Mr. Jackson to explain these things which may happen becaus 
of the iattitude of other companies to it. Mr. Jackson is giving us a straigh 
statement that his company does not like Garnet mixed with Manitoba grades. 
Now, that, gentlemen, is the question we have to consider, and if the evidence 
of Mr. Jackson is supported by other companies we will have to give con- — 
sideration to it. But, after all, that is the only question you have to deal with — 
—just to what extent old country millers object to the inclusion of Garnet. Is 
do not think it is fair to ask Mr. Jackson to explain these differences in spreads 
which may result from a variety of causes. “A 


By Mr. Vallance: : 


Q. Mr. Jackson, how long have you represented the English Co-opera 
tives here in Canada?—A. I have been with the company since 1913. sq 
Q. Do you do the purchasing for them here in Canada?—A. I do. _ 
Q. In your experience in buying wheat for the English Co-operatives ove 
a period of years are you buying less number 2 to-day than you were, say, te 
years ago?—A. I haven’t gone back as far as ten years ago, but as an indi 
tion of the past three years, in 1934 we have not bought a bushel of 2 Northern 
in 1933 we bought 19 per cent of 2 Northern and in 1932 we bought 604 per cent. 
Q. Did I understand you to say when reading your statement at first 
that the volume that you usually buy in Canada—A. It varies very much with — 
the price. We are buying wheat all over the world. I am only buying wheat — 
as required from Canada. With the price spread being what it is at times 
is to our advantage to buy in other places to compete with the rest of the mills 
Q. So that it will be hard for this committee to blame Garnet wheat, sh 
I say, entirely for the lack of purchasing done by the English millers of 
Northern, taking into consideration all the other factors, that you mentio 
—A. Not entirely. 
Q. But you would say it was a considerable factor, would you?—A. 
arriving at the relative value of 2 Northern, the fact that we have to conside 
variable content in the 2 Northern does make them figure on a possible ma: 
mum content in Garnet. 
Q. Would you say, Mr. Jackson, that the actual value for wheat to-d 
in 2 Northern is lower than it was, say, seven or eight years ago. Are y 
complaining of the standards not being higher?—A. Yes. I am just mor 
less representing the complaints I have received from the other side. 
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1 ‘you ji mean those you represent. They contend now that 
s to ray are not as high as they used to be; is that so?—A. That 


hat is the question we would like to decide here. What you can 
state is that they do not like the inclusion of Garnet in our regular 
and if you can conclude from that anything I think that would be 


ment ‘you made ities that 62 per cent of 2 Northern was Sueakd in 
19 per cent in 1933 and none at all in 1934? What is the chief con- 
ting factor that decided you to drop out of 2 Northern entirely this past 
se are a purchaser of the wheat and you stopped buying 2 Northern 
ond 


a tac years you told us that in 1932 you ict 62 per cent of 
hern from Canada, in 1933 you purchased 19 per cent and in 1934 you 
t purchase anything—I was wondering what you would consider the chief 
that decided you to drop number 2 out of your purchases from Canada? 


ITNEss: Well, the year is comparatively young as far as 1934 is con- 
, and there has not been very much 2 Northern available at the winter 
. “$0 we were buying 1 Northern at the Atlantic ports. 


Mr. Prrtry: Do you give a preference to 2 Northern at the Atlantic over 
orthern at the Pacific? 

Witness: Not any more than anyone else, but you could not tell by the 
2 relation between one and the other as to why 2 Northern is preferred 
; of the Atlantic than out of the Pacific. There is a definite spread between 
and the other irrespective of the spread between 1 Northern out of abe 
Jantic and the Pacific. There is a wider spread, I submit, between the 2 
orthern than number 1. 


ee ‘By Mr. Vallance: 


* Have you purchased more number 1 this year in percentages than you 
y do up to this time?—A. You are asking if I have purchased more 
‘this year than last year? 

. Yes.—A. No, I have not. 

Have you purchased more number 1 up to this period than you did last 
the year before?—A. No. 

Lucas: Have you got the percentages of purchases for 1931, 1932, 
d 1934 for number 1 Northern? 

ess: No, I have not. 

on. Mr. MoTHERWELL: May I ask what is the complaint against number 2 
, because it is lower in value, you say, and we have had that complaint 
y years. Sometimes it is the other way about. But when you have 
the option of buying number 2 Atlantic why didn’t you do it? Nobody 
g you to buy number 2 Pacific; you could buy number 2 Atlantic and 
whole lot of ag Bee 


re ——— 
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Hon. Mr. MorHerwE.u: You can go to the Atlantic and get it? 
Witness: Even that will vary. a4 
Hon. Mr, MoruerweE.u: Well, don’t buy it at all. This indicates tha 
there are lots of other grades. It is a free country. You can order what yo 
like. If you can get Garnet cheap enough you will use a lot of it. . 
Wrrness: Are you suggesting that because we are not buying 2 North 
now to stop buying 2 Northern altogether, and if we do not like 1 Noe 
we should stop buying that as well? 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: I see you do not like any Canadian wheat. 
Mr. CarMicHaEL: Do you get around the purchase of 2 Northern by buy: 
ing more 1 Northern and possibly 3 Northern and 1 Hard and blending those 
two? . c 
Witness: No. If we can buy 2 Northern at a certain spread under | 
Northern we buy it out of the Atlantic. If the spread is narrower than 
certain figure we buy 1 Northern. But if the price of 1 Northern or 2 North 
is above a certain figure we naturally fall back on other countries to get our 
supplies, ce 
Hon. Mr. Weir: Is it not a fact that the spread has been very narrow 
1933 between number 1 and number 2 which caused you to buy number 1? 
there is a difference of 1 cent between number I and number 2 you would hi 
a tendency to buy more number 1, would you not? S 
Witness: Yes, in one way, but also there is the tendency to burg more 
foreign wheat or a less bulky Canadian wheat. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. How do your purchases of Canadian wheat compare as to isu 
recent ye: ars?—A. Our society is getting larger all the time and we are buyi 
more wheat. 

Q. I mean Canadian wheat?—A. In Canadian wheat it varies. Up unti 
1932 and 1933 our figures grew larger each year, but since then they have droppe 
off. It may be just a temporary condition of the market, or it may be a policy 
of the owners of Canadian wheat being relatively out of line with foreign wheats. 


Mr. Pertey: You said something in respect to the situation in regard to our 
Canadian standard to the effect that your representatives from the old country 
thought our standard should be raised. Do you mean they are losing confidence 
in our Canadian wheat and think we are lowering our standards?—A. Well, tha 
is pretty much for them to answer. What, they tell us verbally is that they 
dissatisfied and they want our standards raised. They want 1 Northern to be 
better 1 Northern than it is, and the same with 2 Northern. ; 

Mr. McKenzie: Did they give you any basis for their objection. rm 
because of Garnet wheat; or did they state any objection? Fs 


Witness: In 2 Northern they definitely do state the inclusion of Garn 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Is it because of the gr ading system that Canada has that you are ane 
ing of Canada that she raise her grades, or are you demanding of all count 
that import wheat into the Mother Country that they raise their standards 
A. I could not answer that. 

Q. Well, then, is it not because of the different system of grading. — 
Argentine is f.a.q.; you cannot raise it. It is fixed and depends on the er 
Australia is pretty much the same. The same is true with Danubian countr 
Canada, because of the fact that she grades from 1 to 6 and we define in the 
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eve from Perro nondence frond the other side. 


r. Loucks: Does it not come down to this, that there is too much visible 
in number 2? 


he CuarRMAN: That is definite. 


Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Let us see what this simmers down to. How about the complaints in 
926 and 1927 and 1928 when there was no Garnet in 2 Northern? The com- 
nts were much more frequent and louder than they are now?—A. Possibly 
ese continued complaints during the years you have mentioned we have been 
ble to keep our standards quite high. 

_ Q. There is something in that. I had the pleasure of visiting your mill in 
chester, and a wonderful mill it was, very capably and well conducted. But 
wasn’t Garnet i in those days; there was no Garnet then, and they were howl- 

their heads off about the piebald wheat, the chalky w heat, the white wheat. 

you remember that?—A. Yes. 

Q. It is better now than it was then, surely, is it not?—A. It may be better 
appearance. 

-Q. You want it better still. I think we want to give it to you better still if 
an. Our desire is to give our British customers the best we can; but we 
r expect to see the time when there will not be some complants. I think 
possibly we should reduce them to a minimum; but if Garnet were taken out, if 
re wasn’t a pickle left, do vou think the Pacific twos would be good enough 
0 suit you?—A. Without Garnet I think Pacific twos would be very attractive. 
- Q. I cannot understand why you buy it and why these spreads are so low? 
A. We are buying very little Pacific 2 Northern. 

Q. Because the spreads are so narrow you do not buy it; you take number 1. 
-means there are so many others after it that you cannot buy it?——A. There 
many factors. 

Yes, there are many factors. 


By Mr. Davies: 

-Q. I would like to ask Mr. Jackson a few questions. I think he intimated 

the committee that the sales to Great Britain have been dropping off since 

, did you not?—A. No. I mentioned that we have been gradually increas- 

Our purchases of Canadian wheat up until 1933 or late 1932 and then they 
n to drop off. 

oA), Now, the figures from our Dominion Bureau of Statistics intimate that 

crop year ending July 31, 1933, the United Kingdom bought more wheat 

anada than she did in any other year except one in her history ?— A. Yes. 

Q. Now, that would seem to be contradictory to your statement. 

Mr. Poumon: Mr. Jackson is speaking only for his own firm. 

Mr. Loucxs: I think Mr. Jackson intimated to us the fact that the busi- 

was expanding all the time. He did not say it, but there should be a greater 

unt of wheat from Canada sent to those mills instead of a deer easing amount 

their pees is expanding. 


y Mr. Davies: 


Jid you get instructions from your overseas office to buy wheat ex Van- 
or ex Atlantic? Do they instruct you where you are to buy it?—A. If I 
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am in Vancouver I am buying there in competition with someone who s | 
in Montreal out of the Atlantic seaport. 
Q. What I am getting at is: does your company definitely instruct y 
whether you should “buy ex Vancouver or ex Atlantic? —A. Well, that is 
difficult question to answer, because if I am in Vancouver I would get 
naturally they are buying somewhere else—if I am getting orders in Va 
it means that the orders are being sent there rather than to Montreal. __ 
Q. Do you know if your company has been buying more wheat fro 
Argentine, let us sav, since August last; you are acquainted with those 
—A. I am not acquainted with the figures. 
Q. Well, it is the policy of your company, as a general rule, to buy whe el 
they can buy cheapest?—A. They want good quality. They buy on a * 
value basis. ; 
Q. Is it not a fact, Mr. Jackson, that your company seeks to build 
business in Great Britain; one of its cardinal principles is that it should de! 
the goods to the consumer at a very low cost. Price is a very important fac 
is it not?—A. Price and quality. 
@. Now, to come back to this point of the difference in spread betwer 
ex Vancouver and number 2 ex Atlantic, Mr. Ramsey, the chief commi 
of the Board of Grain Commissioners in 1932, before this committee on G 
wheat—I am reading from the volume dated Tuesday, April 5, 1932—said th 


I have found that the European will not go on record telling. 
what your standards are. That is not his business. He reflects his opi 
in the price he offers which, after all, is the proof of the pudding. ‘ 


Would you say that is a reasonably fair statement?—A. I would say s 
Q. Are we not then entitled to ask you and expect an answer to the. 
tion as to why you should be paying more for number 2 ex Vancouve 
vou are ex Atlantic?—A. Why we should be paying more for 2 Northe 
Vancouver? 
Q. Yes—A. We do not. 
Q. Well, the spreads between 1 and 2 ex Vancouver and ex Atlantic 
definitely in favour of Vancouver as indicated by the Minister of Agri 
a short time ago?—A. I had some comparative prices last night. 1 No 
f.o.b. Vancouver, first half of June was quoted at half over July; 2 No 
43 under July. "Average charges, c.i.f. Liverpool would put 1 Northern 
over July and 2 Northern at 74 over July. 1 Northern f.o.b. Montrea 
same position first half of Te 74 over July; 2 Northern 54; cif. Liv 
124, 1 Northern and 104 2 Northern. In other words, 2 Northern ex Van 
is quoted c.i-f. Liverpool at approximately 7% cents over July and by 
Montreal 104 over July. a 
Q. These figures that Mr. Jackson submits disagree with the figure 
mitted from the Bureau of Statistics, do they not, Mr. Weir? 


Hon. Mr. Were: I do not know unless I check month by sont, 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. Why do you go back to the month of June?—A. I am just tal 
next buying position. 


By Mr. Totzke: 


Q. Are you in a position to tell us what the attitude of your mil 
towards Garnet wheat if it were graded separately? Would they use mu 
wheat as a separate grade owing to the difference in the requirements i 
Would they require it separately and would they use it that way? 
sorry. Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to answer that questien bD 
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e z tant Garnet j in itself and by itself has very high qualities. It 
pet qualities; and that being so there is certain to be use for it some- 


e you any knowledge whether your company got any of the trial ship- 
was sent over some years ago? Did they try it out?—A. I do not 


Vattancr: Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that Mr. Jackson has been a 
witness from his own standpoint, and when he makes the statement that 
ng for his own company they prefer to grade Garnet separately I think 
¢ more can be said. We may argue with Mr. Jackson all we like about 
: spreads and Pacific spreads, but those are the facts. With all due respect 
ackson, I think the commitee will agree he ie given us his opinion on 
ion under discussion. 
HAIRMAN: He has given us the opinion of bis society. 
M 2 ie Of course, he has not answered the most important point, 
why. 
Brown: He does not know. 
Davirs: I think this committee is entitled to know why. May I say, 
irman, that as far as the grain grower is concerned, in dealing with the 
s in the same position as the hog producer in dealing with the packing 
e, and surely this committee would not merely accept a blank statement from 
pack ing house proprietor and accept it in its fullness without asking for some 
na tion as to why they arrive at a certain conclusion. I do not think we 
ores a statement from a 1 miller who as stand to benefit ee I 


here is a greater variation in the cargoes of 2 pete ex Montreal than 
is of 2 Northern ex Vancouver. 
: VITNESS: It may possibly be that the variation is in the Garnet itself. 


Davies: It may possibly be also, Mr. Jackson, that it is not in the 
tself; that it is a characteristic of northern wheat irrespective of what 
rekind it is, might it not? All the protein tests seem to indicate that 
hern wheat has on the average a lower protein content. May it not be 
ible to that rather than to the fact that it is a particular kind of wheat? 
e Witness: I could not answer that. I would like to give you all the 
m I can to satisfy you, but I am not in a position to state. 

Davies: Could you get a brief from your company as to why they 
his to Garnet? I think that is a reasonable request, Mr. Chairman. 
think it is an unreasonable request at all. I think in fairness to the 
‘gro ers that before anything is done in this direction we are entitled to 

tion. 

Mr. MorHERWELL: Quite reasonable. 

ERLEY: I think it would be a reasonable request to make of Mr. Jack- 
ould tell us why his company does not like the mixing of Garnet 
wheat. I think it is unreasonable to ask him or his company to 
ese variations and statistics and to say why they thus and so in 
finite number of factors that may enter into the problem; but if 
on ould ‘tell us the reason why they do not like Garnet included in 
res, I aay perhaps, we would be asking a perfectly reasonable ques- 
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: aa 
tion. Is it because of the difference in treatment or because they have foun¢ 
difficulty in handling it. . 

The Wirness: Mr. Chairman, I am not in a position to answer that quest 
either. I can only say that there is the presence of a varying quantity of Garnet 
in what they had been taking as 2 Northern wheat. At one time they were accus- — 
tomed to receiving a certain milling content of a certain strength for flour making 
and everything else in 2 Northern, and now they are dubious as to just what 2 
Northern will do. 

Mr. Pertey: If Garnet were kept out altogether, do you think it woul 
strengthen the position of our 2 Northern on the British market? 

Witness: I think so. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: Would you say by a cent a bushel? How many cents a 
bushel? : 

Witness: It is hard to say. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: If it would improve the quality one cent a bushel it 
would not express a very great improvement in quality. 

Witness: It may not add very much to the relative price of 1 Northern 
or 2 Northern. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: I am not talking of that; I am talking of number 2. The 
question you were asked by Mr. Perley is this: if you take the Garnet out ce 
2 Northern would it improve the quality of 2 Northern? 

Witness: I really believe that if 2 Northern had not any Garnet, the 
difference in price of 2 Northern out of Vancouver and out of Montreal would | : 
be the same as the difference between 1 and 2 Northern out of Vancouver a 
Montreal. It would figure out in that the spread roughly is a cent and 
eighth on 1 Northern difference between one and the other, and at the present 
time it is three and three- eighths in 2 Northern in Bos two positions. th 
spread would narrow down considerably. 

Hon. Mr, Weir: Yes, but for twelve months in succession in two cro] 
periods it did narrow down. Your answer to Mr. Perley was that if Garne 
was taken out of 2 Northern it would improve the quality of 2 Northern as 
as you are concerned? 

Witness: It would. 

Hon. Mr. Werr: If it would improve the quality of 2 Northern at al 
would say it would be measured by the price paid for it. 

WITNESS: (Yes. = 

Hon. Mr. Weir: It would be a reasonable conclusion to come to. Woul 
it increase it say 1 cent? 

Witness: It might increase more than that. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Would you think as a reasonable conclusion that it would 
increase it 1 cent? 

Witness: Possibly. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: I have here the spread between 1 and 2 which is 1 cen 
That would mean it would raise No. two to No. one, and yet No. 2 would | 
an inferior wheat with the Garnet out. 

Witness: It would raise No. two to No. one, and raise No. one. I hav 
worked on the relative value of 1 and 2 Northern. : 

Hon. Mr. Weir: If it would improve the quality of No. 1 you eal P y 
more for it. 

Mr. TorzKe: Is not this the position: the firms represented by Mr. Ja 
son are good customers of ours. We are trying to please our customers : 
these customers say they are not satisfied, is it not our duty to please the 
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By Mr. Davies: 


= Q. I want to ask Mr. Jackson another question. Have you got the figures 
Be eeereine the proportions of No. 1 and No. 2 that you bought in 1932 on the 
1932 market?—A. My figures are very indefinite. 
_ Q. Would you mind repeating those figures such as they are?—A. Sixty 
per cent of the wheat I purchased in 1932 was 2 Northern. 

Q. Now, have you any idea as to how much of that went ex Atlantic and 
how much ex Vancouver; could you give us a rough estimate?—A. Roughly 
about 15 per cent; probably less than that—between 10 and 15 per cent roughly 
from Vancouver. 

' Q. Now, the charts on the wall here indicate that some cargoes going out 
of Vancouver on that market were as high as 86 per cent Garnet, that the 
average was 60 per cent Garnet, and the average on number 2 cargoes going 
ex Fort William was 35 per cent Garnet; so that it was clear in that crop year 
of 1932 that your company did buy cargoes with considerable quantities of 
- Garnet in them?—A. Yes, we had complaints regarding the outturn of those 
shipments, particularly out of Prince Rupert. 
~  Q. What I was saying was that your company has been using and has 
been buying large quantities of number 2 with Garnet in it. Now, if Garnet 
were graded separately and placed on the board at a considerably lower price 
- than it brings at the present time in number 2, there would be no reason for 
~ thinking you would not continue to use Garnet?—A. It would depend on the 
milling quality—if the milling quality was such and the price was such that 
it was attractive, and there possibly would not be such a great discount in 
price. Offhand I could not say. 
Q. The point I wish to make is that you have been using large quantities 
of Garnet, and therefore you have no reason for thinking you would not con- 
‘ . tinue?—A. As a grade by itself, yes. 
~  Q. And being on the board at a considerably lower price your firm would 
stand to benefit financially considerably, would it not, if they continued to use it 
at the lower price?—A. If they wish. 
a Q. And that would be at the expense of the producer of Garnet?—A. The 
> Garnet to my mind, I think, would stand on its own feet. Ii there was any value 
: 


fe to the Garnet it would depend on the demand. 


By Mr. Brown: 


4 Q. I suppose if your company found you could use Garnet by itself profit- 
ably you would use it?—A. Yes. 

% Q. And other milling companies would do the same?—A. Very quickly. 

- Q. Would not competition, if Garnet were found to be a good wheat in itself, 

a 


pring it to its relative value with other wheats?—A. Yes. 


Fraser, what percentages of number 3 do you find in Garnet? 
a Mr. Fraser: I do not believe I could answer that, Mr. Vallance, because we 
have not made separations; we have not made any tests on number 3. . 
Mr. VaLuANce: Would it be fair to ask you this question: with the knowl- 
edge you have of Garnet wheat grading into number 2 would you say that most 
of the Garnet wheat grades into number 2? 
Mr. Fraser: In years that the harvest is taken off before there is any frost, 


q ~ Mr. Vauuance: I would lke to refer one question to Mr. Fraser. Mr. 
a 


yes. 

Mr. VaLuANce: That would leave number 3 comparatively free of Garnet 
reat? 
Mr. Fraser: Yes, in years of that kind when the crop comes in early. 
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Mr. Vauuance: It would be mel more ce rante to the ‘miller aie y 
Garnet eliminaed from ‘his mixture? . 


Mr. Fraser: Three Northern would be more tren. Of course, < nuiie 3 
carries a good many defects that may be objectionable to millers. It proba 
would be lighter in weight and it would not have the yield of Hour, as 
a good many ee that affect number 3. 


wheat goes into gener 2? 
Mr. Fraser: Yes, I think so. 
Mr. VautLance: That is the point that we have to clean up. 


The CHarrMan: Gentlemen, I think we have gone about as far as ther 
any need of going. The witness has stated his position quite clearly. 


Mr. Davies: Are we going to ask this witness to submit a brief along 
lines suggested? 
The CuarrMaAn: I think it is rather difficult to ask an importing compa 
outside of the country to give its reasons in detail, particularly when it 1 
customer. It would probably do so. If you think it is desirable we will ask the 


Mr, Davies: The welfare of many thousands of farmers is wrapped up in t 
question. I do not think it is an unfair request to make. 

The CHarrMAN: We will ask Mr. Jackson to ask his company to submit th 
reasons for the statements he makes. 

(After discussion) é 

My. Davies: I am going to move that we should ask Mr. Jackson to furnish - 
the information suggested. I do not think I am being unreasonable in my request. 
Mr. Smith who gave evidence at the last meeting of this committee stated t 
he sold most of his wheat in Europe. Let us bear in mind that we ship mor 
wheat to other parts of the world than we ship to the United Kingdom alone, 
and Mr, Smith’s own evidence as a grain exporter was that he had no complaint 
respecting Garnet number 2 in Europe, outside of the British Isles. I want Mr. 
vackson’s firm to submit a brief indicating why and how they arrive at the c 
clusion that Garnet should be graded separately. 


Mr. CarMIcHAEL: IJ have no objections to that motion, except the tim 
element that enters in. It means that the submission will be made to this firm 
in the old country, they will take it up with their scientific men and they will 
start in to make their investigations very meticulously and possibly by ea 
or October or November we may have a report. 

Mr. Davies: That is not a factor. There was one question asked of 
Fraser by Mr. Vallance about the quantities of Garnet in number 3 and wh’ 
he cannot answer. Probably Mr. Newman can answer, and if it is i des 
able I suggest we should ask Mr. Newman while he is here. 


Mr. Newman, recalled. 


By Mr. Vallance: : as 
Q. Mr. Newman, the question I asked Mr. Fraser was: could you tell m 
what percentage of Garnet was in number 3 Northern? He said he was not in 
position to answer that?—A. In this report, a copy of which I sent to Mi 
Fraser, and which he, unfortunately, probably has not with him, I find we ha 
these Garnet contents in fifty-five cargoes of 3 Northern from the be crop 
Fort William. 
Q. Are you dealing with number 3?—A. 3 Northern only. dae is a 
the way the cargoes run: 27 per cent Garnet on the average in 3 Northern i 
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oes leaving Fort William, as follows—‘ Canadian” 17-8 per cent. The 
oat, 25 per cent, the next boat 21 per cent, the next boat 25 per cent, the 
oat 2-9 per cent; 0.3 was the lowest percentage and 66 the highest per- 
ge and one cargo of 3 Northern ex Fort William. The average was 2-7 
ent. Now, it is rather interesting that the fluctuations as between cargoes 
orthern leaving Fort William are greater than the fluctuations in the 
Northern leaving Vancouver. The average percentage Garnet contained in 
50 cargoes, also of 3 Northern, leaving Vancouver, referring again to the 1932 
P, was 43-6. 


By Mr. Donnelly: 


Q. Have you anything for number 4?—A. Yes, 33 per cent, but there was 
comparatively small number of cargoes. 


Q. Was that at Vancouver?—A. Yes. 
Q. Have you any from Fort William?—A. No. 


By Mr. Boyes: 


2 Q. You have already given the percentage of number 2?—A. Yes, of num- 
er 2 the average percentage was 35 ex Fort William and 65 ex Vancouver, as 
mst 27 per cent in number 3 ex Atlantic and 43 per cent ex Vancouver, 


_ Mr. Chairman, while I am on my feet might I add a word. I might say 
t last night I received a copy of The Miller, an old country milling paper 
ich included among other things a report of the annual address of the presi- 
nt of the millers’ association, Mr, Alexander Dence. He reviews the work of 
association in various fields during the year. There is one paragraph here 
ded “ Garnet Wheat” which J might read because I think it probably 
ects the feelings of the great majority of the members of that large and 
werful association who have given this matter a great deal of consideration, 
I think the committee would find this of some value. 


; Garnet Wheat: Little progress has been made in regard to the pro- 
test which the committee made more than twelve months ago with regard 
to the amount of Garnet wheat contained in Manitoba wheat shipped to 
this country. The chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners is 
- submitting to the Canadian Parliament certain amendments to the Act 
_ containing proposed statutory grades of Garnet wheat. The committee 
communicated with this gentleman, urging that the matter should be 
settled before the new standards were made up, as unless this was done, 
and Manitoba wheats continued to arrive containing such large propor- 
tions of Garnet wheat, it would react unfavourably on the marketing of 
Canadian wheat. 


1 the discussion, you have raised the question as to whether or not the 
ws expressed by Mr. Jackson were fairly typical of those held by the majority 
-old country millers. I would think that the statement made by the 
dent of the association would pretty nearly answer that question, 

ow, the question was also asked, Mr, Chairman, as to whether Mr. Jack- 
concern participated in the test made in 1929. I may say they did. I 
rsonally with the shipment. We had 7,000 bushels over there milled and 
at 21 different points. The Silvertown mill did some very fine work— 
4; is the-mill of the English Co-operative Society—and their conclusions 
re very much in line with those obtained from the others whose opinions are 


d in my report. 


Mr. Davies: Mr, Chamuner before we adjourn, I w di 


correction in a statement of mine on Wein Ny ny 16, at eee 106, 
I am reported as saying: — Pons! 


and distributed Garnet wheat fifteen years ago, ~ 
What I said was that there was an area in northern “Alberts where ihe g 
ment went in and distributed Garnet wheat where fifteen years ago the 
unable to grow a other wheat successfully. 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hovusr or Commons, 
Turspay, May 29th, 1934. 


he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
pfey at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


i, Members Present: Messieurs. Barber, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Burns, 
~ Carmichael, Davies, Donnelly, Dupuis, Garland (Bow River), Gobeil, Golding, 
Hall, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie (Assiniboia), Moore (Chateauguay-Hunting- 
don), Motherwell, Mullins, Perley (Qw Appelle), Pickel, Senn, Shaver, Smith, 
Spotton, Stirling, Swanston, Taylor, Totzke, Vallance, Weese, Weir (Melfort), 
Weir (Macdonald), Wilson. (35). 


In attendance: Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commis- 


: The Chairman read a letter from the English Co-Operative Wholesale 
Society, see Minutes of Evidence, page 173. 


On motion of Mr. Carmichael it was resolved that the evidence to be given 
y Dr. H. M. Tory, President of the Research Council of Canada, be heard in 


The Committee proceeded to the consideration of Bill 53, an Act to amend 
the Canada Grain Act. 


Mr. Davies presented a questionnaire to be sent to the Co-Operative Whole- 
sale Society, Montreal. 


Mr. John B. Fisher, Scottish Co-Operative Wholesale Society of Winnipeg— 
_ Called, examined and retired. 


Mr. Fred Bowen was requested by the Chairman to take the Chair. 
a Mr. L. C. Brouillette, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool—Called, 
- examined and retired. 
a _ Mr. E. B. Ramsay, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners of 
_ Canada—Called, examined and retired. 


E _ The Committee then adjourned to meet again on Wednesday, May 30th, at 
ot a.m. 


+ Walter Hill, 
q Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House of Commons. Room 429, 


May 29, 1934. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture met at eleven o’clock, Mr. 
enn presiding. 


The CuairMAN: Gentlemen, first of all I want to bring to the attention of 
€ committee, and have it included in the record, a letter which I have received 
om Mr. W. L. Wieland, representative of the Co-operative Wholesale Society 
imited. This is in reply to the request made by the committee as to the reasons 
r this society condemning Garnet wheat in the way it was referred to at our 
st meeting by Mr. Jackson. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
Select Standing Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Parliament, Ottawa. 

Drar S1r,—In reply to vour question to our Mr. Jackson, I give you, 
herewith, cable received from our Mr. Hobley of Liverpool. 

a Garnet -hard brittle impossible condition milling when mixed 
Bee: with Marquis much better chance mill to advantage when dealt with 
Be: separately. 

oe I sincerely trust that this information is what you desire and proves 
of use in your deliberations. 

For your information, I should like you to know that while in the 
United Kingdom last October I was asked by our millers when they could 
expect results from the previous investigation carried on over there by 
aes. our government. I was given to understand that they had been promised 
ae some form of action and were becoming rather impatient of delay. 

I do not wish to impose my opinion too heavily upon you, but it 
a appears to me that the vital question to the welfare of our wheat growers 
-is being ignored and that is why our exports of this grain are dropping. 

_ In all other lines which we buy here for the United Kingdom, it is 
not a question of what the producer or manufacturer wishes to produce 
or manufacture—it is what the buyer wants that counts. 

There is no sense in trying to impose the opinion of quality held by 

the seller on the buyer. The buyers know what they want and as I under- 
stand this situation regarding Garnet wheat they have demonstrated 
quite fully some two years ago their desires and the sooner this type of 
wheat is segregated the better for our country as a whole. 
B02 Canada has, in the past, firmly established her western grain certifi- 
gates as being absolutely reliable. Millers have accepted this certificate 
os with the certainty of knowing what results they could obtain in milling 
and have paid a good premium over all other imported wheats. Now 
that they are demanding of us that we re-establish this high reputation 
of our grain certificates, are we not extremely short sighted that we do 
not comply at once? We, in Canada, are the ones to suffer, not they— 
they are in a position to do what they want, but where they want, and 
mix grains as they please. 

I do not feel that I can be too emphatic in these remarks and trust 
that they are received as proffered, solely in the interests of our Canadian 
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wheat industry. Give the buyer what he wants and we shall go a long — 
way to re-establish our, until recently, high reputation for wheat through- — 
out all importing countries. 


Yours very truly, 
W. L. Wreranp. 


Mr. Brown: What is the effect of that cable? 


The CHatrmMan: The writer quotes the cable he received in reply to th 
question asked at our last meeting in this committee. 


Mr. Brown: Would you read the cable again? . his: 


_ The Cuarrman: “Garnet hard brittle impossible condition milling when — 
mixed with Marquis much better chance mill to advantage when dealt with sep- 
arately.”’ ‘a 

Another matter which we have to deal with before we hear witnesses thi 
morning is that Dr. Tory is ready to come before us at any time, and we shoul 
like to have him to-morrow if possible. 


(Discussion followed.) 


The Cuarrman: Now, gentlemen, we have two witnesses to be heard to-da 
—John 8. Fisher who is head of the Scottish Co-operative Organization of Winni-— 
peg and Mr. Brouillette, the head of the Saskatchewan Wheat Pool. We wi 
hear Mr. Fisher first. 


Mr. Davies: Mr. Chairman, before your witness is called, I would like to sa 
a word or two with reference to the letter that was filed this morning, because, 
presume, we are not dismissing this matter in so summary a fashion. I would lik 
the opportuntiy ‘as a member of this committee to examine somebody who has som: 
knowledge of the basis of that letter. One would not think of a letter bem: 
addressed to a judge of a court being accepted as a statement of fact without some 
opportunity being given for examination of such a statement, and I would like 
that opportunity personally—and perhaps some other members of the committee 
would also—to examine some representative of the C. W. 8. Limited who has some — 
knowledge of the matters stated in that letter. This matter is not nearly so well — 
defined or so well settled as Mr. Loucks and some other members of the committee 
think. I have before me the report of the committee for 1932, and I will read 
from pages 66 and 67 portions of a letter dated April 1, 1932, from Mr. James — 
Sword, of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited, Glasgow, 
addressed to Dr. Newman, Dominion Cerealist. It is quite a lengthy letter and, 
therefore, I shall read only parts of it. He is complaining about our number 2 
grade: ae 
On the primary cause I am not prepared to be so dogmatic, but I 
have very strong suspicions, and tolerably good reasons for concluding, - 
that the trouble begins with the inclusion of certain wheat varieties i 
number 2 grade which are excluded from number 1. a 


Later on he says: 


It is quite possible that all these results and defects may have no ¢ 
nection with Garnet wheat.” 


This was from an authoritative purchaser written Ist of April, 1932, and I pre 
sume there are some on this committee who hold the view that irrespective of th 
wheat, grain grown in northern parts is low in protein content, and it may be 
that whether it happens to be Garnet, Reward or any other wheat you will stil 
have some defect in number 2 as long as you grow wheat in northern parts. Th 
separation of Garnet may not overcome these defects. : 

It is also a rather significant thing to point out that since this evidence wa 
given before the committee in 1932 the United Kingdom in the crop year 1932-3 
imported from this country the largest quantity of wheat in the history of tk 
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country. I made the statement at the last meeting of the committee that it was 
the largest quantity, I thought, except in one year, but upon checking up the 
reports of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics I find that during the crop year 
932-33 the United Kingdom imported 103,000,000 bushels, and the comment is 
at it was the largest importation of that country and about one-half of the 
total imports of the United Kingdom. 


Then, I would also ask the indulgence of the committee if we have an oppor- 
tunity—and I hope I will have the opportunity to examine a witness in respect 
to this letter—I would also like the C.WS. Limited to file an answer to five 
questions I would like to ask, which I think will at least assist me in coming to 
some reasonable conclusion on this matter, and the questions are as follows: 


1. Total imports from all Eats! by countries, by the C.W.S. Lim- 
ited during each of the Canadian crop years, ending July 31, for crop 
years 1929-30 to 1932-33 inclusive. 


The CHarrman: Now, Mr. Davies, there is a question arises there. I do 
_ not know that we have any power to extract that evidence if they do not want 
to give it, because, after all, they are a British company and not a Canadian 
company. » However, if they will give it well and good. 
Mr, Davins: [| would like to ask these questions anyway :— 

2. The above mentioned figures for each country showing imports 

separated into grades; 

3. The figures referred to in number 2 above in so far as Canada is 
. concerned, indicating quantities of each grade ex Atlantic and ex Pacific 
Bee ports ; 
:. 4. Amount of purchases of U.K. wheat crop, by Canadian crop years, 
for crop years 1929-30 to 1932-33 inclusive. 
By the C.WS. Limited. 


5. Quantities of flour, if any, milled by C.W.S. Limited mills during 


4 each of crop years referred to in number 1, which flour was exported. 
h 


- For myself, when I have an answer to these questions I will have a very clear 
5 indication of where they have been buying their wheat, what they have been 
- doing with it, and the mixes they have been using; and it will certainly assist 
me very materially i in coming to a proper conclusion on this subject. 


The CuairMAN: Is it the wish of the committee that these questions be 
‘submitted to this company? I may say that we will have to ask for the infor- 
mation, and it may not be forthcoming. 


Mr. Brown: Does that mean that Mr, Davies wants to get these answers 
2 from the old country, and that this matter will be held up until he does? 


; Mr. Davies: If they have to come from the old country. They might 
- come by wire. I would like to have them very much. I would like to remind 
this committee that the Separate grading of Garnet wheat—assuming that it 
leads to a drop in the price of 5 cents a bushel, and it has been suggested that 
he drop is anywhere from 3 cents to 8 cents—means a loss of $2,300,000 to the 
grower of Garnet and the northern parts of the prairie provinces, and T think 
hat this committee can assume that they have in their hands a matter which 
eans the loss of that much money to ‘those growers; and remember that it 
omes out of the pockets of the growers and most likely goes into the pockets 
of the millers. 


The CHAIRMAN: I am not finding fault with the questions propounded by 
Ir. Davies, further than I do not know whether he can get them answered. We 
an submit ‘them, and if they answer them, well and good. 
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Joun B, Fisurr, called, p a 


The Cuatrman: Mr. Fisher, will you kindly state your qualineaa “a 
What firm do you represent? 


The Wirness: Mr, Chairman, and gentlemen: I am the Canadian repre i 


sentative of the Scottish Co- -operative Wholesale Society, Limited. ‘a 


ThE 


By the Chairman: : 
Q. Have you a statement to make?—A, I have just got a few notes here. 
I am the Canadian representative of the Scottish Co-operative Wholesale 
Society, Limited. We operate three flour mills in Scotland, milling approxi- 
mately five to six million bushels of wheat annually, of which 80 per cent is y 
Canadian. a 
I am solely a buyer of wheat for my firm and have had no milling experi- ‘ 
ence, so, therefore, I cannot claim the distinction of being an expert on the — 
question of Garnet wheat, Our mill manager in Scotland, our chemists and ~ 
bakers are, however, very definite in their views regarding ‘Garnet wheat, and 
are unanimous that it should be graded separately. 
I would like to refer you to Bulletin No. 134—new series—published b 
Dr, Newman, on Overseas Tests of the milling and baking qualities of Garnet — 
wheat, and on pages 51 to 54 you will find statements from Mr, William Smith, — 
mill manager, Mr. Sproule, experimental baker, and Dr, James Sword, chemist. — 
They have gone into the matter very fully and very little can be added, except 
when I received Mr. Hill’s telegram to appear before this committee ie cabled — 
Mr. Smith asking him if he had anything further to say on separate grading ; 
for Garnet wheat, and he replied as follows:— ; 
Favour separate grading Garnet wheat. This wheat requires separate 
conditioning treatment. Does not blend satisfactorily with other types. 
Canadian wheat, Gluten hard, short in texture, deficient in elasticit 
Baking conditions here clearly show its unsuitability for Scottish brea 
trade. Refer our reports August, 1929. Canadian wheat equals fully 
80 per cent our total consumption, of 


The reports referred to in the cablegram are contained in this book whic 
was published by Dr. Newman on the overseas tests of the milling and beac 
qualities of Garnet wheat. 


The CuarrMan: Gentlemen, are there any questions you wish to ask of _ 
Mr. Fisher? ie 
By Hon. Mr. Weir: fs 


Q. The report states that Garnet does not blend well with Marquis?—A. a 
Wes, Sir. 


Marquis?—A. No. I might say, to make our saute clear, we have mere 4 
this year all Number 1 Northern for Scotland, since the first of August, 1933, 
The previous year we purchased 200,000 bushels of Number 2 Northern. y 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. From the Pacific?—A. From the Atlantic, 100,000 bushels of that cing 2 
guaranteed Marquis. It was a shipment made from Fort William and the iden- — 
tity was preserved at Montreal, of Number 2 Northern, guaranteed 100 per cen 
Marquis. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


Q. Why are you not purchasing any Number 2 since last August?—A. 0 
account of Garnet being in it. 


* 
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By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Then your complaint in respect to No. 2 is equally true of Atlantic and 
acific ports?—A. Yes. As a matter of fact, I have a note here from Dr. James 
Sword stating that he had an Atlantic shipment containing a very high per- 
centage of Garnet, and I think as far as our people are concerned that they over- 
came the situation by only purchasing No. 1 Northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Would it be true at all to the narrow spread between 1 and 2?—A. I 
would not like to answer that question, Mr. Weir. I just buy on instructions 
rom them. 
Q. It would be one of the factors, of course, would it not, that there has 
been a very narrow spread between 1 and 2, and that the tendency would be to 
buy Number 1?——A. Of course, in Scotland we have to have a very strong wheat. 
 Q. Have you the figures of your purchases for 1932 of No. 2 “Northern?—A. 
200,000 bushels, of which 100,000 was guaranteed Marquis. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Could you give the committee a statement of the blends of Nos. 1 and 
—A. Tam sorry I am not a miller, Mr. Garland. 


By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Do you know what other countries you import wheat from?—A. The 
Argentine, Australia, and domestic to make up that 20 per cent. We use 80 per 
- cent Canadian and the other 20 per cent is made up of Argentine, Australian, 
and domestic, perhaps a little Russian. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. You do not like No. 2 Pacific and No. 2 Atlantic because there is Garnet 
it?—A. Yes. 

Q. And that is a very good reason from your standpoint?—A. Yes. 

Q. That is, you like to get your colour in the Canadian wheat as well as 
the protein kick because the Scottish Co-operative blends largely 100 per cent 
_ Canadian wheat; at one time they were doing that?—A. Yes. 

oe Therefore, you want to get your colour in Canadian wheat?—A. Yes. 

Q. And when there is Garnet in it it is a little off-colour for your business, 
but when you grade less No. 2 don’t you grade more No. 1, as the result of not 
inding too?—A. Yes. 

Q. Then you do not really use any less Canadian wheat, you take a better 
one?—A. We take the better grades. 

_ Q. If you have the alternative of a better grade then what is the kick about 
0. 2?—A. Well, perhaps we might get the No. 2 a little cheaper. 

 Q. Another miller racket; you want to get it still cheaper and then you 
might take it. I can understand it, it is just another Imperial Tobacco Company 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


- Q. If Garnet were graded separately would your people buy it?—A. No, 
cause it is unsuitable for the Scottish trade. 


By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Mr. Fisher, I am quoting again from the letter from Dr. Sword dated April 
t, 1932, at page 66 of the report of the Agricultural Committee, referring to 
wnet wheat. In his letter Dr. Sword made the following statement:— 


It is quite possible that all these results and defects may have no 
connection with Garnet wheat. 
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The nee in question may be found to contain not one grain 0 :: 
Garnet. e 


Then at page 68 he says:— 4 
For some years past the opinion has been growing in this country — 
that Canadian wheat does not possess the strength that it used to do. : 


Now, this letter was written on April Ist, 1932, and at that time he mad 
the statement that for some years past the opinion has been growing in tha 
country that Canadian wheat does not possess the strength that it used t 
Do you know how far these complaints go back in respect to Canadian 
wheat?—Well, I think they started before this test shipment, or just shorth 
after this test ’ shipment, in 1929, I think. 

Q. Do you know any reasons as to why Dr. Sword has been able to giv 
his conclusions since April 1st, 1932, that it is traceable to Garnet wheat, becaus 
it is apparent from his letter that he did not know then that it * was; you do no 
know what has caused him te change his view, Mr. Fisher?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

Q. Well, what is the grievance re Garnet irom your company’s standpoint — 
then, Mr. Fisher? They want to tell the farmers to grow wheat of a certai 
grade, I suppose, much like that proposed by the English Co-operative, whie 
I suppose is a very good idea for them, but I fail to see where the grievance 
comes in. [I suppose you know that in the Old Country they are supposed to b 
using more home-grown wheat, which is very much inferior to this, is not that 
right?—A. J would not like to answer that. 2 
@. I mean as the result of the bonus. Wheat is being bonused in the Ol 
Country. My recollection is there is 50 per cent more of English wheat grown | 
as the result of the bonus and the mills are obliged to use part of it. Of course, — 
that is only my memory, and TI have not anything to substantiate that, but you, — 
as representing the Scottish Co-operative, surely should be able to know that 
whether they are growing more home- -grown inferior quality wheat. At least 
know they were, and IJ think it is still in vogue—A, I think they are ero 
30 per cent of the requirements, Mr. Motherwell. 
Q. Well then, you are using now what is considered an inferior wheat iz 
your grinding mix, why be so pernickety about ours? 


By Mr. Daves: 


Q. In the crop year of 1932 they grew about 55,000,000 bushels and thei 
imports were slightly over 200,000,000 bushels—A. I cannot speak as to th 
figures, Mr. Davies. 

Hon, Mr. Motuerweui: If the millers of Scotland want to get a bet 
and whiter flour it would not be a bad idea to start at home and eliminate thei 
own home-grown stuff, 


By Hon, Mr. Weir: 


Q. Was there any such objection against our wheat before Garnet cami 
into the picture? You have read about the objections to our wheat, befor 
Garnet came into the picture. 


Hon. Mr. MotHerwetu: Oh, yes, ten times as bad, and complaints righ 
from the Scottish Co-operative, too. 


Mr. Vatiance: Those were the days when mixing privileges were enjoy 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. I suppose the fact that under British rules the mills are required in 
more home-grown wheat would naturally make your principals desire a purer 
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uality of wheat to offset that requirement, would it not?—A. There might be 
omething in that. 


The Cuarrman: Are there any other questions, gentlemen? 


Mr, Davies: I wonder if Mr. Fisher could give us a statement, or has he 
any information on exactly what their mix is now? Are they using domestically 
grown wheat in their mills? There has been quite a distinct and different agri- 
cultural policy in the United Kingdom in the last two years or so, and I think, 
s has been suggested before this committee, the domestic mills in Great Britain 
re obliged to use their wheat which is of inferior quality, or an inferior wheat, 
and J am wondering if some of the difficulties might be ‘traceable to that. lf 
Mr. Fisher could obtain that information for us, I, as a member of the commit- 
tee, would like to have it. 


The Wirness: JI will be very glad to cable over, Mr. Chairman, and get 
that information for the committee. 


oe The Actinc CuHarrMAN: Are you ready to release Mr. Fisher, gentlemen? 
«Witness retired. 
4s The Acrtne CHairMAN: Gentlemen, we have Mr. Brouillette, President of 


- the Canadian Co-operative Wheat. Producers Limited, with us. 


L. C. BrovumuLeTte, called. 


By the Acting Chairman: 


_ Q: What is your title, Mr. Brouillette?—A. I am President of the Canadian 
o-operative Wheat Producers Limited, and the Saskatchewan Co-operate 
Wheat Producers Limited. 

_ Q. Have you a statement, Mr. Brouillette?—A. Mr. Chairman, Honourable 
Minister and gentlemen, not anticipating what information you may require, but 
which no doubt will be brought out in questions, I have a brief statement here 
_ supplementary to the evidence submitted to the Agricultural Committee in April, 
think it was, in 1932, by two representatives at that time. Mr. Hutchinson 
spoke for the three Pools, together with Mr. Steele, who is at the present time 
‘superintendent of the Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

Q. You have that statement with you?—A. Yes, sir. I will just read it. 

In coming before your commitee, I do not feel that there is much that I can 
add to the views brought before the ‘Agricultural Committee over two years ago 
on the same subject by Mr. Lew Hutchinson, Vice-President of the Alberta Wheat 
ool and Vice-Chairman of the Central Board, and Mr. R. C. Steele, now super- 
ntendent of Manitoba Pool Elevators. 

The stand that our organizations took at that time, and we have consistently 
adhered to since, is that if the buyers of our wheat object to the mixing of Garnet 
with the top grades of Marquis or wheat of similarly high milling quality, Garnet 
wheat should be given a separate grade. The buyer may not be always right, 
e may be prejudiced or biased, but we have to supply the kind of wheat he 
rants and in the form in which he wants it. Our Canadian millers do not want 
arnet wheat and discriminate against it in purchasing their supplies. Some of 
ur Overseas buyers are apparently satisfied with the milling qualities of Garnet 
heat, but apparently, most of them are agreed that they ‘do not want Garnet 
ixed with other wheat as it apparently requires different treatment in milling. 
do not want to go into the technical arguments as to the milling and baking 
ualities of Garnet wheat as compared with our standard 1 Marquis variety, as you 
o doubt have all the evidence you require on that point, but the stand that the 
Jheat Pools have always taken is that the Canadian certificate final must guar- 
itee to the purchaser the quality of wheat which that certificate states. 
As the largest grain handling organization in Canada, we have at all times 
‘supported the action of Parliament in raising the outturn standard of grain from 
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the terminal elevators, although by so doing we inde a very considerable fi 
ancial sacrifice in our elevator earnings. Nevertheless, we believed that it was in- 
the interests of the producers of wheat to maintain the reputation of Canadia 
wheat at the highest possible standard. Furthermore, we believe this objective 
is even more important to-day with narrowing world markets, with all th 
principal exporting countries, and many of the importing countries as well, putting 
into effect measures to improve the milling quality and raise the standard of their 
wheat. 

As Canada is to-day the only country selling its wheat on a certificate fina 
in all markets, we feel we cannot afford to take a backward step while all othe: 
countries are going forward. We further believe if any substantial proportion o 
millers at home or abroad insist on separate grading of Garnet, we, as sellers 0 
wheat must pay due regard to the demand of the buyers. At the same time, w 
believe if your committee should see fit to recommend the setting up of separate 
grades for Garnet, it should be done upon the understanding that such grades - f 
shall not become effective until after another seeding season. We also suggest. 
meanwhile, that if possible, a sufficient number of shipments of Garnet should b 
made to enable millers to carry out milling tests on a commercial basis thereby 
enabling them to determine the actual value of Garnet as a milling wheat. ‘| 

I may say in that connection that it would be of value if that could be done 
to establish the spreads of Garnet rather than to penalize the farmer. 


By Hon. Mr Motherwell: 


You mean an arbitrarily fixed spread?—A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But that would only be for a time?—A. I would say in the meaning 
try to carry on shipments in such a way that actual commercial milling tests — 
could be made for comparison. In any case, we are convinced a definite deci- 
sion on this matter should be reached at this time in order to enable the growers — 
of Garnet to perfect their plans for future crops. 4 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. Mr. Brouillette, at the commencement of your statement you said: We is 
believe that Garnet should be separately graded—A. No. 

Q. Well, based on that the question I want to ask is, realizing the dual 
function that you perform as president of the Co-operative—you said that at A 
the beginning of your statement, did you not, that you believed that Garnet 
should be separately graded?—-A. No. -~ 

Q. I thought vou said that you recommended that Garnet should be separ 
ately graded——A. I said—if you will pardon the interruption Mr. Chairman 
—dealing with that particular point: 


The stand that our organizations took at that time, and we have 
consistently adhered to since, is that if the buyers of our wheat object 
lio the mixing of Garnet with the top grades of Marquis or wheat of 
similarily high milling quality, Garnet wheat should be given a separ- 
ate grade. 


Q. Then you suggest there that you are in sympathy with separate grades 
The question I want to put to you is this: Realizing that you are president — 
of the Canadian Wheat Producers Limited and the Saskatchewan Wheat Pro- 
ducers Limited, performing a dual function, is that conclusion arrived at from 
the marketing end of the wheat or is it arrived at from the growing end of the 
wheat?—A. Mr. Chairman, that is a very good question. Our policies emanate 
from the producers in all these important major questions. Delegates repre- 
senting the producers in each district attend annual meetings. 

Q. I understand that——A. It works from the bottom up. a 

Q. Then at those annual meetings has it ever been discussed with the de 
gates as to the opposition of Garnet SOW a Yes. 
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— Q. It has been?—A. Yes. 
_ Q. And it was the opinion of the delegates, at least, in accordance with 
iat statement which you have now made, that Garnet should be segregated 
and graded by itself—A. In view of all the information available, Mr. Val- 
lance, they came to that conclusion. 
Q. Well now, because of the fact that we had at one time I think over 50 
per cent of the wheat, you claim in your statement there that we are the largest 
_ In the grain business, and I would like to ask you Mr. Brouillette, how many 
- complaints or to what extent have complaints come from the Old Country to 
your organization complaining about this mixture of Garnet No. 2 wheat; have 
_ you any with you’—A. There are some. A good deal of our information has 
come from the Department of Trade and Commerce, and in consultation with 
_ the Research Council people. However, about the time that a number of these 
- complaints were coming in it was just a little bit after we were more or less 
out of the export business; our export business has been light although we have 
had considerable complaints in so far as our direct sales to Canadian millers 
from and through our elevator company are concerned. 

~~~. ~ What years were you in the export business?—A. From the commence- 
ment of the organization 1924-25 up to including most of 1930. 

as Q. And up to that time, as exporters, you have had very little if any com- 
_ plaints?—A. I would not remember off-hand, but I think our salesmen or Mr. 
_ Smith would know more about that than I. But it is a fact that the Canadian 
_raillers, in so far as our sales to them are concerned, do not want Garnet. 


* Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: That is quite obvious. 


By Mr. Davies: 
- Q. Do they want any Northern wheat at all?—A. There are times I 
_ imagine, depending on the amount they are taking from the South, but if there 
is too much Garnet being handled out of a shipping point they would not want 
to have their selection made from that point. 
:* Q. Do not Canadian millers show discretion against Garnet, or against 
any wheat grown in the North?—A. There are times when they want wheat 
from the North, depending on now much they get from the South. 
= Q. But it is not very much, is it?—A. I cannot say but, as I say, if too 
much Garnet is being handled at our elevators at any one point they will not 
select from that point. 
Be Q. However, is it not a well recognized fact that the millers show a dis- 
 erimination against almost any wheat grown in the north unless the south 
_ happens to be all frozen up, and that sometimes happens?—A. Well, I may say 
that a lot of our information comes from our technical men, and agriculture 
chemists, or the associate committee of the National Research Council in con- 
~ junction and co-operation with other men in similar positions in the universi- 
ties of the three Prairie Provinces, and they report from time to time. We have 
_ their considered opinions. 


a By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
- Q. You will agree that they are not infallible, and we ought not to tie up 
anybody these times except one’s own judgment. 


By Mr. Garland: 

Q. Mr. Brouillette, is your organization still in favour of continuing test 

ipments in bulk of Garnet, for test purposes? I thought you said that.—A. So 

ar as I understand, the total amount of test shipments has been in the neigh- 

bourhood of 7,000 bushels. That would probably allocate to the different mills 
broad something like 500 or 600 bushels. We think a much larger volume 

hould be shipped in the interim period between now and when these grades are 


~ 
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established and separated in order that you will have the actual experience, an 
have something upon which to base the spreads rather than have, as Mr 
Motherwell said, spreads set arbitrarily. 


By Hon. Mr, Motherwell: 


Q. There were train loads of Garnet hauled up to the Hudsons Bay, and _ 
we all commended you and the Wheat Pool for that, and I do*not know what 
would have happened the exports via that route if you had not done that, but 
inasmuch as it was almost solid Garnet—I think it shows about 60 per cent — 
average but a lot of it was more than that—did you trace up these shipments _ 
to the ultimate miller to see how they panned out, or did you get any word ~ 
from them at all?—A. Mr. Chairman, we have some information. JI would much 
prefer to answer Mr. Motherwell’s question later, more particularly because we 
still have considerable stocks in store in the government elevator at Churchill, — 
and anything I might say at the moment regarding the matter would not be an _ 
answer to the question. oe 

Q. I did not know there was anything delicate about it, but I had. made — 
inquiries several times before and there was never any complaint?—A. I am ~ 
not quite prepared to answer the question. ae 

Mr. Garuanp: I am just asking Mr. Brouillette the question, if he does 
not think that the whole of the evidence so far before this committee would _ 
indicate that the grower of Garnet is going to have to take a terrific loss the 
moment separate grading takes place. : ae, 

The Wirness: I am not familiar with the evidence that has been sub- 
mitted, Mr. Chairman, but in so far as I have gathered information from those — 
who have made a study of the question, and men who are qualified to speak 
with a certain degree of authority, it does not boost Garnet. However, the — 
reason I suggest large commercial shipments is for the very reason that you — 
now bring out, Mr. Garland, that it would not be guess work in setting spreads 
as to relative values. ‘Ae 


ei 
Nf 


By Mr. Garland: —s 

Q. If the loss is going to be so great, would it not be the part of wisdom 
that this committee should undertake to recommend the abolition of the grow- 
ing of Garnet at some set date ahead rather than now penalize the grower who 
has his grain in the ground?—A. I would not suggest that. es 

Q. Now, would it not be the part of wisdom that this committee should 
recommend the abolition of the grading of Garnet at some set date ahead rather 
than penalize the grower who has his grain in the ground now?—A. Mr. Chair- 
man, I am not too sure that in setting up separate grades for Garnet you are 
really mistreating the Garnet Producer, because if the purchaser would prefer 
having Garnet in its purity and not mixed with other grains, for reasons that he 
well knows it may be to the advantage of the Garnet producers to enable the 
buyers to buy Garnet as they would have it. oy 

Q. Now, that is the point I want to get at. Can Mr. Brouillette give this 
committee any assurance that there is any reasonable market for Garnet in 
pure condition?—A. I cannot. 

Q. Nor can anybody else?—A. I would say that if it should develop tha 
there is not a market for Garnet in its purity that is the reason why, and 
stronger argument why its production should not be encouraged at the expens 
of other varieties that are wanted. 

Q. I am not taking exception to that, but to the method by which we shal 
reach that point. That is the question that is now under consideration. D 
you not think it would be better, in view of all the evidence against Garne 
that we should set a date, say, one year from now, prohibiting the growing | 
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Garnet, and giving the men who are now in Garnet a chance to get out instead 
f penalizing them right away?-—A. No, I do not think I would go that far in 
prohibiting— 


By Mr. Perley: 


Q. Your statement covers the province of Saskatchewan I would think 
retty well. Have you had any experience with the growers in the northern 
part where they have been growing Garnet as to whether they are switching 
to Reward?—A. I have not got recent statistical information. What I have 
_ got here is covering the years 1931, 1932 and 1933, I think, by Dr. Geddes, who 
is now with the Board of Grain Commissioners: but I am of the opinion that the 
publicity that has emanated from similar sittings of this body in the past and 
from information available on this question, that they may take action in the 
setting up of separate grades has probably created uncertainty in the minds 
of the purchasers, this question being raised from time to time, has probably 
caused the producer to produce a little less. Reward seems to be coming into 
greater favour. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


— -Q. ~ What is your word this year from the Garnet in the north? Did it escape 
2 Biroxt when the others were frozen?-—A. Often, it does. 

- Q. In view of the attitude of the countries to encourage home production, 
~ both in Europe and in England—to encourage home production of wheat, do 
you think it is reasonable to expect us not to think of our own growers a little bit? 
a. Take the Scotch millers and the English millers and all the rest of them, as I 
indicated before, they very frequently grind 100 per cent Canadian wheat, and 
_ they have had a real complaint against Garnet because of its colour; and inas- 
much as the Canadian miller has not access to their white imported wheats 
_ they are in much the same position as the old country Scotch miller who wont 
_ grind 100 per cent Canadian wheat. Some of those millers in the old country 
_ and Europe are grinding inferior wheat for their own home consumption and 
eating inferior bread of their own volition. Do you think that our farmers should 
suffer by putting up extra gilt-edged stuff to make up for this inferiority when 
they are grinding for themselv es their home grown soft wheat? Great Britain at 
one time grew all her own wheat about 100 years ago. I do not think she will 
ever do it again. At one time over a hundred years ago she did not buy any wheat, 
and there is some record that she exported some. I do not think that condition 
will ever come again, but she will try to grow considerable more and she can. 
‘al think the witness, Mr. Fisher, gave the information that the home grown 
_ requirements of the ‘milling mix was 30 per cent home grown wheat. Why should 
they want to exact from us a superfine wheat at the expense of our northern 
_ grower when they get gilt edge stuff like one northern and one hard if they 
so desire? Why are they fussing about this 2 Northern that there is no difficulty 
- in selling to the European buyer and many others. There is no blockade of it at 
our ports, not even at Hudson Bay. Is this attitude the same yet? Should our 
attitude be the same now as it was before when the Scotch miller was grinding 
no home grown wheat? If Great Britain or any other country can use their own 
bum wheat why should they be pernickety about some good wheat of Canada 
yecause of its flour colour?—A. In answer to Mr. Motherwell’s question; I think 
ome reasons advanced by Mr. Motherwell are probably some of the strongest 
rguments that could be used in favour of a separate grade of Garnet. I say 
that with all due respect; because as a market demand shrinks and as other 
' Supplies increase and pile up buyers are more careful about getting quality in 
_ their limited purchases; and as no doubt you are aware our grain finds a 
market in many respects because of its strength to be used for the very purpose 
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that you point out—to blend with other wheats—and it makes them all the no 
careful to see that they get good quality. 

Q. May I say this: Mr. Fisher admitted that because of not using 2. 
Northern, either Atlantic or Pacific, they used that much more number 1. Then — 
I asked him: “On account of Garnet being in number 2, you do not use any less — 
Canadian wheat?” And he said, “ No.” If they do not use any less Canadian — 
wheat, what is the rumpus about?—A. Of course, our experience in dealing with — 
the Scotch people is more or less along the lines Mr. Fisher advances—that i am 
purchase to a large percentage Canadian wheat because their people insist on 
having high quality bread, according our standards. 


Mr. VauLuancr: That condition applies in Scotland, but it does not epply 
to the United Kingdom as a whole, and England uses ‘much more wheat and 
flour than Scotland does. . 


The Wirness: But Scotland, I would submit, Mr. Chairman and Mr. 
Vallance, the Scotch are more particular as to the quality of their bread. © 


Mr. Vatuancre: That is characteristic of the Scotch. ae 
Hon. Mr. Moruerweti: That is right, and their oatmeal too. Ba 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. I would like to ask the witness a few questions. Was your organization, — 
Mr. Brouillette, in the export business when the 1928 crop was sold?—A. Yes. a 

Q. When the 1929 crop was sold?—A. No, . 

Q. Had you turned it over in the meantime to the Co-operative Wheat Pur- a 
chasers Limited? Were they doing the selling then?—A. Yes. e 

@. You do not know their experience? —A. Not in detail. Our salesman, ' r 
Mr. Smith, who was located at London— a 

Q. You were a member of the Central Selling Board, were you not?—A. At — 
that time? Yes. a 

Q. Now, at the time this evidence came before the committee in 1932 you | 
will recall that a substantial complaint emanated from the Marquis growers, who — 
claimed at that time that the large spread between number 1 and number 2 was sy 
because of the large quantity of Garnet that went inte number 2; do your 
remember that?—A. Yes. i, 

Q. And since that time the picture has changed, has it not? The creat P 
has narrowed a great deal, has it not?—A. There is still a wide spread west. — 

Q. But the spread has diminished considerably ?—A. It diminished, I think, 
the following year, 1932-33, and again we have a repetition more or less ‘the same ‘a 
as the year previous, during the current year. .. 

Q. Still that decreased spread between 1 and 2, without there being any 
lessening in the quantities of Garnet wheat, seems to refute the viewpoint nelde H 
at that time, does it not, to that extent?—A. You might take it as such; but — 
there are many factors that must be considered, as to the amount of any on 
particular grade, as to the qualities of wheat from other exporting countries an 
the manner in which it is offered for sale, and many other factors. 

Q. Can you give the committee any information as to why it is that the — 
spread between 1 and 2 of Vancouver is less than the spread between 1 and 
ex Atlantic?—A. Well, I would say—that would be because of the amount o 
Garnet in number 2 West. 

Q. The spread is less between 1 and 2 ex Vancouver compared with 1 and 
ex Atlantic ports?—A. That would be a recent situation, then, but not generall 
prevailing. I will tell you why: because it has only been a short time ago tha 
where the spread was so much wider west on number 2 as compared to eas 
some of the grain that ordinarily would take the western freight rate was bein 
directed east. They could do that to advantage and make a fraction of a e 
or so by so doing, and it would be deliverable on our Winnipeg option. 


oo 
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_ Q. The freight rate should not affect the spread between 1 and 2 Northern, 
ould it? The differential in freight rates should not have any effect upon the 
read?—A. No. ; 

Q. Do you know anything about any complaint emanating from buyers in 
continental Europe in regard to Garnet wheat?—A. We have not been in touch 
with them. 

— Q. Do you know anything about complaints in respect to all varieties of 
wheat grown in the north in as far as protein content is concerned?—A. At 
seasons of the year—ditferent years there are, depending on moisture and length 
_ of time maturing, differences in protein. 
_ Q. Would you be prepared to make a general observation as to whether 
rthern wheats are much lower in protein content, irrespective of the variety, 
than the southern wheats?—A. At least, in considerable areas of the south it 
_ would be higher; and on that question I have it from the information available 
aor. Geddes again, I think—that where Reward, Garnet and Marquis are 
growing in the same sections of the north it shows that Reward invariably pro- 
_ duces higher protein. 
‘2 Q. Have you any figures on that in your mind?—A, But in the south it is 
not so noticeably in favour of Garnet, as Garnet would show up in the north. 
Mr. CarmicHarLt: You mean in favour of Reward? 


The Witness: Yes, 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. Why did you recommend it should not be separately graded until the 
next crop year 1935?—A. Well, in the first place, most of the complaints we 
have received from the north have been on the ground—you see it was antici- 
pated there would be separate grades for this crop, probably. A decision had 
not been arrived at prior to seeding. Producers of Garnet claim that it will 
shell and sprout and they will have a voluntary growth in the next year’s crop 
and they contend that in order to eliminate that and in order that they will not 
be penalized by this voluntary Garnet if they have to change to Reward or 
some other wheat they should know sufficiently far in advance to cultivate their 
and in the fall to get a germination of the voluntary growth to clean up the 
land, and, furthermore, to give them every possible opportunity to exchange 
eeds, if they wish to, for other varieties; and in that respect, our organization 
ll be pleased to co-operate, if the decision should be arrived at here, in order 
o make the seed of other more desirable varieties available. Again, it is only 
by arbitrarily setting up spreads—you figure it might be a 6 cent spread—if 
u set up separate grades for Garnet compared with Marquis this will allow 
- more time in the interim to make these commercial shipments and try, as far 
as you can by actual experience, to establish the proper spread basis. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

Q. Mr. Brouillette, these conclusions are arrived at on the thought that there 
are to be separate grades set up for Garnet wheat. According to the bill that 
4 he committee has before it, it is only proposed to exclude Garnet from grade 
“number 2, and not necessarily implying that there will be a separate set of 
grades established for Garnet wheat. Now, in view of that fact, and the further 
fact that this committee in 1932 recommended that the Grain Act be amended 
_to make operative for the crop year 1933-34—that is for this last year’s crop— 
the recommendation of the Western Grain Standards Board in as far as it 
relates to the grading of Garnet wheat as contained in the annual report of the 
Board of Grain Commissioners for Canada for the year 1931—now, in view of 
those two facts—first that it is merely the purpose of this bill to exclude Garnet 

from number 2 Northern as at present established, and, in the second place, 
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that a great deal of publicity was given this matter two years ago that that | . 
was to be done for this past crop year, do you think it is working an wide 
hardship on the grower of Garnet wheat if this bill should be adopted now an 
put into effect?—A. Mr, Chairman and Mr, Carmichael, there has been a lot of 
talk about this and you really have not done it. Now, the grower gets accus 
tomed to having a lot of talk going on about this and they are probably riskin 
it again that it will be talk again and that it will not be done this year. Now, 
then, he has gone ahead and seeded, At the best he would not have had a 
sufficient notice to take cnet of all these things that intervened in bs a 
interim. - ‘ 


Hon. Mr. WEIR: The fact that the Standards Board did not act on our ; 
recommendation would be a pretty good indication to the farmers that it was © 
not as important as the committee recommended, i: 

Mr. CarmMicHarL: As a matter of fact, this report was never adopted by | 
the House. a 

The Witness: That is what I was going to say. my 


By Mr. Carmichael: a 4 


Q. Just follow that a little further. If this bill should be adopted by the a 
committee, and reported upon favourably in the House, and Garnet wheat were 
excluded from 2 Northern, it would still be eligible to go into number 3 
A. Yes, but do you want to do that? Is that fair to Garnet? y 

Q. Now, that is just the question which the committee will have to decide. ig 
There is another point upon which you might give us some information. ine iy 
view of the fact that the producer of Garnet w i get possibly twice the volume — 
per acre in yield that the grower of Marquis will get out on the open prairie, i: 
do you think that even from that viewpoint the producer of Garnet would be- 
unduly discriminated against?—A. On the first question. Does that mean that — 
by excluding Garnet you are going to stop at 2 Northern? That would hardl 
be fair. - 
Q. According to the bill that is what is proposed?—A. Yes, but coupled BS 
with that has been the idea of setting grades for it, has it not? 

Q. That may eventually come, but not according to the present pill?— 
A. Otherwise you would be unloading the whole of it into number 3. 4 

Mr. Brown: I do not think there is any serious thought in adopting this 
bill that Garnet should be relegated to number 3. Now, with regard to giving — 
notice, I think this committee took a reasonable view two years ago when they — 
recognized it was only fair to give notice, and this present committee is willing 
to be just as fair to-day. I am quite satisfied that there will be no proposition 
from this committee that its action should be applied to this year’s crop. 


Mr. Brown: We would not think of any such thing. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Did you ever know of any wheat which was aed separately ie 
northern wheats, Manitoba northern wheats—did you ever know of any varie 
being graded separately and surviving, except possibly Durum which is not 
milling wheat?—A. I doubt, Mr. Motherwell—you would remember farther ba 
on that than I would. I do not think so. 

Q. There was White Fife, Kota, and there was what they called Quake 
White wheat—they all died on the roost and died inside of a few years. Quali 
wheat had a great run for a while, and now you only see one or two cars. Mr. 
Fraser will correct me in that. _ 


Mr. Fraser: Yes, that is all. 


Ps 
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By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


fon, Q. If you want to kill a variety of wheat that is the scientific way to do 
_-it—grade it by itself—and the best wheat in the world will die under those 
conditions; because the general knowledge that the world has of Manitoba wheat 
is such that Manitoba wheat is a ee more familiar term on the Liverpool 
_ Corn Pee than it is in many parts of Canada. The term “Manitoba” 
_ stands for something, and the moment you say that it is something else, even 
“though it were better than Manitoba, it will have to go right down to the foot, 
my and people will not take time to demonstrate what it 1s. In the meantime 
what 1 is going to happen to the farmer grow ing it? He will probably be on the 
junk pile, if he is not there now?—A. That is the reason we suggest that you 
make these commercial shipments, so there will be no case to make about it. 
~ Q. There is something in that?—A. That was done by Dr. Newman and 
Dr. Birchard in 1929. 
QQ. It was only one small shipment. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 

a Q. I have another question I would like to ask. We have heard quite a lot 

of evidence here as to the hardship that will be worked on the grower of Garnet 

. wheat, and one member estimated the amount of money he might lose at some 

‘a _ two million dollars. Have you ever, through your organization, computed what 

f ag is being lost by the grower of Garnet wheat, who produces 86 per cent of the 

volume, because of the general depression in the price of wheat on the foreign 

Ba market because of the inclusion of 14 per cent Garnet?—A. No. I have never 

attempted to figure that out. 

“a Q. It seems to me if that were figured out it would amount to quite a 

‘a staggering sum. 

es Hon. Mr. Weir: That would not affect number 1, would it? 

oe Mr. Carmicuas.: Unfortunately, a lot of our wheat goes into number 2, and 

in bad years numbers 2, 3 and 4 are important grades. 

Hon. Mr. Wetr: That would not affect number 1, would it? 

Mr. CarMicHaAg.: No. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: And yet we have the narrowest spread between 1 and 2 
_ for twelve months that we have on record. It could not be much of a loss. I 
ao think it would be the opposite. 

% Mr. CarmicHaeL: Prior to those last two years importers were buying con- 

j Eadrabic number 2; now they are going to other countries. 

= ikon: Mr. Waits Does not the spread between 1 and 2 give us the best evi- 

lence that the buyers must be buying number 2; if they were not buying number 

2 it would not be up that close to number 1. 

Mr. Carmicuak.: The spread between number 1 and number 2 this past year 

nas been considerably more than the year previous. 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Oh, no; just these last two or three months; but for twelve 

months in succession covering a crop period the spread between 1 and 2 was less 

han the normal spread. 

__ The Wirness: Of course, the amount of number 2 available may have some- 

_ thing to do with it; at the present time I imagine about 20,000,000 bushels would 

be the outside figure of number 2 in store in terminals, and probably 44 to 5 

Ilion bushels west and the balance east. 


By Mr. Davies: 


x Q. How many grain buyers have you got at your elevators in Saskatchewan? 
—A. 1,067. 


8087324 
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Q. Can these grain buyers employed at your elevators take a handful of 3 
wheat out of a waggon and say whether it is Garnet or not?—A. They are doing — 
that to an extent now regarding number 1. That is necessary. I have consulted — 
with our elevator men, superintendents and others, who gave me their opinion — 
on that from first-hand information and experience. If you have the time I will — 
give you their set-up. < 

Q. I would like more data, and I have talked with some grain buyers that a 
know personally and they say that it is a matter of tremendous difficulty, and — 
they think that only a very small proportion of the buyers in Western Canada — 
can actually do that. ro, 

Mr. Brown: I think Mr. Fraser could give us an opinion on that point. 

The Witness: I have some information on that. - 

Mr. Davies: I would like to get this information at the present time. Ly 
value Mr. Fraser’s opinion, but I would like to get this information from someone 
who represents the grain company. § 

The Witness: Of course, that is a problem that enters into this question. — 
There is no doubt that it is goig to continue as an elevator problem; it is not — 
going to be minimized—the question of space, special binning and all that. How- 
ever, it is necessary to-day for your elevator agents to be able to detect Garnet 
in order that it will not go into number 1 Marquis. I read from this memoran- — 
dum :— Y 


oy 


are 


Undoubtedly the segregation of Garnet in grades other than 1 Hard a 
and 1 Northern would result in some inconvenience, due to the necessity 
of keeping space for the additional grades. As far as actual grading by — 
agents is concerned it appears to be the general opinion of those who have Fe 
had any considerable amount of experience in handling or grading Garnet — 
that it will not be particularly difficult to distinguish between Garnet and “i 
other varieties or to detect Garnet mixtures in other varieties or vice versa, 
but that it may sometimes be difficult to establish the actual percentage 
of one variety contained in the other, particularly where one or both of 
the varieties of a mixture are more or less degenerated. We have noted 
humerous samples in which Garnet was of normal size and colour. This 
1s particularly true of samples coming from districts where much of the — 
wheat is starchy and piebald. In such cases Garnet does not carry its usual 
colour and the ‘kernels are often unusually plump so that it resembles 

_ Marquis or Reward. ie 

We still think that it will be as difficult to distinguish Garnet from 
other Spring Wheat varieties as it is to draw the line between many of 
the existing grades of Spring Wheat, except in odd cases where the 
CONSE may consist of degenerated varieties of abnormally developed — 

ernels. es. 


We have consulted with our inspectors on this, because it is important 
and they pretty well agree that it can be done. Of course, if it is not done that 
is the risk and loss of the elevator companies. ee 

By Mr. Brown: ae : a 

Q. Do you find any actual experience that your country elevator buyers — 
lose their grades because they have failed to find Garnet in number 12—A. W. 
have had some experience. “4 

Q. Is it general at all?—A. I would not be able to tell exactly to the extent 


By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Is there any possibility that if Garnet were graded separately that the 
Garnet growers might find themselves in the position where elevators would not — 
rocept their wheat?—A. They could not do that if they had space and the grain — 
was in a condition to be stored. ; 
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By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


all ae Would there not be a preference shown for Marquis?—A. The car order 
_ book comes in there. 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. Would not all this put the Garnet growers in such a difficulty that it 
ould put their product at a tremendous discount because that product was 
raded separately?—A. In the first place, the car order book was designed for 
rotection on the basis of space and condition of grain. In view of the light 
rops we are experiencing and the large number of elevators available and out 
o do business, I do not think that that is a difficulty that should be anticipated. 
levator companies should be out to get business. 


By Mr. Garland: 


Q. Mr. Brouillette, have you ever worked in an elevator?—A. No. 
Q. I am inclined to think you will find when there is a rush on that stored 
grain and special binned grain will be subject to a discrimination so far as Garnet 
is concerned. It is a very simple matter for the elevator agent at that time of 
the year to evade the strict observance of the Grain Act, and it is almost impos- 
sible for any grower to check him up on it without examining the bins—A. I 
a cannot speak for agents or other elevator companies, I can only speak for our 
own. 

a Hon. Mr. MoruHerweti: Mr. Chairman, before there was any question at 
all regarding Garnet, here is the first official bulletin issued on Garnet by Dr. 
Newman and A. G. O. Whiteside, cereal advisors to the Minister of Agriculture, 
and in it is contained the report of a chemist, Mr. A. J. Banks. Mr. Banks is 
chemist for the Ogilvie Flour Mills, Montreal, and I will read some good things 
that he says and some bad things as well regarding Garnet: 

The milling qualities may be disposed of in a very few words. They 
were satisfactory in all respects except flour colour. 


That is before there was any propaganda around the country at all, just the 

honest opinion of the Ogilvie Flour Mills chemist. Then I will go on to a bad 
: thing, if Ican find one. Speaking of the colour: 

This view is further emphasized by reference to the colour quality. 

The decidedly strong yellow colour is a particularly unfavourable feature. 


Then he goes on to say: 

Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis, and yield an excellent 
flour, probably one giving greater general satisfaction than that from 
straight Marquis. 


With regard to the first statement, I think the Canadian miller has some 
justification except this, that he does not have to buy it. He has got innumerable 
ther grades, and he should have the freedom to buy what he likes. This is a free 
- country and the farmer should have the freedom too in the growing of Garnet 
pif he wants to as long as someone will buy it at satisfactory prices. Apparently 
his gentleman is honest in his epinions and he has shown both sides, and I am 
reading both sides also. He says:— 


Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis. 


e. ‘hat 1 is before there was any rumpus or any propaganda:— 


. any yield an excelient flour, probably one giving greater 
general ‘satisfaction than that from straight Marquis. 


id you ever read that report or hear of it? 
_ The Witness: Not recently 


« 
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Hon. Mr. Moruerwetu: Well, I read it two years ago; I have read it so — 
often I got tired reading it, and the anti-Garnet men tired of hearingit read. You — 
have had a good deal of experience, or some of your men have had in operating — 
elevators, and these men say that if you could get this type of wheat blended in — 
the proper proportion it would be all right; the testimony of other chemists and 
millers is to the effect that it should be around 25 per cent to 30 per cent, and 
that Garnet would blend with Marquis and make a better flour than either of 
them separately. We talk about distribution. That has come up this session in 
the House quite frequently. Is it impossible to get this wheat so blended with — 
the other wheats that each would benefit the other? A wheat that can make — 
Marquis better milling wheat than it is alone is no slouch of a wheat, and that 
is what it says here that it will make a more satisfactory flour when blended 
with Marquis than Marquis alone. Then he goes on to say:— , 


We have already too much Durum wheat under cultivation. 
He is a real tight rope walker this gentleman. 


This wheat, like Garnet, has a high degree of fermentability, low © 
dough strength and resiliance, and a strong yellow colour. 


The Acting CHatRMAN: Mr. Motherwell, if you will pardon me interrupt- 
ing, we have Mr. Ramsay with us and we would like to hear from him before 
we adjourn. ae 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwewt: All right, Mr. Chairman. We are going to havea 
sitting to-morrow and I would like to take advantage of that to ask Mr. Brouil- | 
lette one or two questions. oe 

Witness retired. 


The ActinG CHAIRMAN: Gentlemen, we have Mr. Ramsay, Chairman of the — 
Board of Grain Commissioners, here to-day. Is it your pleasure to hear him — 
now? ; 


+ ae 


E. B. Ramsay, called. 


By the Acting Chairman: 

Q. Will you state what position you hold, Mr. Ramsay?—A. Chairman, — 
Board of Grain Commissioners. 

Q. Have you any statement prepared, Mr. Ramsay?—A. No. : 

The Acting CHarRMAN: Gentlemen, Mr. Ramsay has not prepared any — 
brief but he is quite willing to answer any questions you may put to him. 

The Wrrness: Perhaps I might just mention, our Board is more interested 
in the mechanics of the operation than any other phase perhaps, although our 
connection with the Grain Standards Board who are responsible for the grades 
makes the result of your work quite definite. I got more information, perhaps, 
in a general way, when in Europe eighteen months ago than in any other way. 
Every miller I found had different ideas; they are not particularly interested in — 
our ideas. They said to me: Manitoba Northern wheat has been shipped under — 
what you might call a trade name, and when we buy Manitoba Northern we — 
expect to get that type of wheat; now you are selling this new wheat and 
we do not like it, we do not get good results in the mills from it and we feel 
that you are selling us something under false pretences. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. Is that the Continental miller?—A. Both Continental and the United 
Kingdom. The Continent was not so particularly strong on Garnet wheat; im 
fact a good many millers did not know what Garnet wheat was, and for th 
reason, a certain amount of discretion had to be used in discussing the questio 


ae 
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a th them, because I knew at that time we had from thirty millions to forty 
millions of bushels of wheat in Canada which had to be exported. You could 
ot sell it at home, and no matter how you grade it it is my opinion you will 
have Garnet wheat with you for a long time. I do not know of any wheat that 
_has done more to improve the quality of the Northern wheats than Garnet. They 
grow two Northern wheats. Formerly they had four Northern wheats. 

___ There is one feature of it that is very important, and that is to maintain 
your certificate final. I do not know what would happen to the farmer if Europe 
Pah SAS they will not accept our certificate final. In my opinion that will have 
more serious effects on the country as a whole. I have no technical proof to 
give you that Garnet will not sell. I think it will sell on its present basis as 

2 Northern. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. You do not think it will sell much under 2 Northern?—A. No. I think 


it will find its level about 3 cents under 1 Northern, that is, its deliver able price 
on the futures market. 


By Mr. Brown: 
Q. Did you notice any of what might be called serious Aifect of the refusing 
= to accept our certificate finals?—A. Yes. The tendency in Europe is to get away 

_ from certificate finals. They will not take an American certificate final now. 

_ They have a very very strong organization of millers in Scotland and England; 
E — I would say it is 100 per cent, and there is a danger, from the Canadian stand 
point, of Russia coming back to compete with this Manitoba Northern wheat. 
Q. Would you suggest then that we should maintain our grades at such a 
o> level that they will accept our certificate finals?—A. Yes. That is the great 
market for Canadian wheat. 


a” By Hon. Mr. Weir: 
e es @. Anywhere in the West, Mr. Ramsay, Reward is a better milling wheat 
_ than Marquis, on test?—A. Well, I cannot say, Mr. Weir. I am not competent 
to go into the technical details of all these differences, 
~ _ Q. What I had in mind was this: If Rew ard i is so much superior to Mar- 


_ the best possible Pere hes for our at overseas, ae would you think of 
, suggesting a separate grade for Reward so that they can secure that super wheat 
_ and it can be easily multiplied?__A. Mr. Weir, these problems have to be dealt 
with, I think, in a broad way. One of the oreat difficulties we have had in 

grain inspection has been in maintaining one standard for our Canadian wheat. 
_ That is to say, we say the same standard of wheat goes out of Churchill, Van- 
-couver or Fort William, and it is extremely difficult to do. Some years ‘wheat 
n one end of the country is not of the same characteristic or quality as wheat 
n the other end of the country, and to carry on your grain trade in its present 
orm you have to be very practical, And, if you will remember, we revised 
that Act before; we cut down our grades, T hat arose out of the fact that mixing 
' was prohibited ‘and the inspection department tried to split the farmer's car so 
at he would get the best return from the mixing of grades. 

Q. But Reward is the least variable?—A. You would have to do it on the 
basis of protein content. There would be no reason to segregate Reward from 
Marquis, because the two wheats under field conditions are very much the same. 
mes Q. Reward on experiment is superior to Marquis, or any other wheat, as 
egards its milling quality, and that is what they want, and my understanding 
there is less variation in Reward in the North and South than there is in 
arquis—A. You would have to ask Mr. Fraser if he thought he could grade 
ward separately from Marquis under field conditions. 


‘ 
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Mr, Fraser: JI think the only way that you could make a separation would 
be on protein content because Reward varies in different localities as well as the Be 
other does. Reward grown in the North would not be worth the same grade as _ 
Reward grown in the South. on aan 

Hon, Mr. Weir: But there would not be the same variation as there would — 
with Marquis? 

Mr. Fraser: Of course, Marquis comes down in grade. 

Hon. Mr. Wer: It would be easier to distinguish between Reward and 
Marquis, would it not, than between Garnet and Marquis? ee: 2 

Mr. Fraser: Well, I would not like to say that. We have been making i 
separation of Garnet from other wheats, but we have not tried to make a separa- _ 
tion of Reward and Garnet. We probably could do it with a little experience. 

Hon, Mr. Weir: Reward practically all goes No. 1 in the North under 
anything like favourable conditions and it is about the only wheat that does. 

Mr. Fraser: Yes, J think that is right. “3 

Mr. Brown: I think it would be a case of reductio ad absurdum. 7 

Hon, Mr, Were: I object to the honourable member's rather perverted 
sense of humour. What we are discussing here is to get the best quality possible 
in our Canadian wheat, and if experiments prove that Reward wheat is better 
than Marquis wheat I think the honourable member himself is then reductio 
ad absurdum in making the interjection, because what we are trying to do is to 
improve the quality of our wheat, and if Reward is better than Marquis then 
we ought to consider Reward. a 

Mr. Brown: There has been yet no person come forward to prove that — 
Marquis and Reward cannot be satisfactorily milled together. That fact sepa- 
rates it entirely from the other fact that we have evidence that Garnet and 
Marquis cannot be satisfactorily milled with the other wheats, and it is Just 
because I see the vast difference between those two positions that I used the 
expression I did, and I think my argument will stand examination. a 

Hon. Mr. Weir: Not if it is based on quality. - 

The Witness: Might I suggest, Mr. Weir, that when you get down to © 
handling carloads of grain on the individual quality the wheat business of 
Canada will be confined to the country. . a 

Hon. Mr. Werr: I appreciate the difficulty in that, but what I had in my 
mind was this, whether or not you feel from your visit to Continental Europe, or _ 
to Europe including the United Kingdom, that we might not be well advised — 
to put pressure behind in the increasing of Reward? ae 4 

The Witness: Oh, I think that would be a very good thing. At the same 
time, Reward is not suitable for the south. s 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. On account of yield?—A. Yield, yes. You would starve to death grow- a 
ing it. ae 
: Q. The results of the Experimental Farm I do not think show such a ~ 
discrepancy in yield. Of course, the conditions are much more ideal?—A. Yes. — 


By Mr. Davies: . oe 

Q. In 1932, I think, before this committee, you expressed the viewpoint that 

you would not be surprised to see the spread of Garnet go to 10 cents if it 
was graded separately—A. Was that statement not made in connection with — 
the deliveries to be made on the futures market. I thmk that is what was meant. — 
If you suddenly throw 25,000,000 bushels of wheat on the market— a 


” 
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Q. I gather the impression that the producer of Garnet was in the position 
at if it were graded separately he was faced with the possibility of getting 
10 cents a bushel less than he is getting now. Am I wrong in that assump- 
eni—aA. Well, possibly you have not got the whole story. When the matter 
was up in 1932 the Grain Exchange refused to have anything to do with it as 
far as making it deliverable, and it is their business to set the spread. That is 
one of the reasons why the suggestion has been made that a real effort should 
be made to establish the wheat in Europe where it would find its own value. 
You cannot sell it as 2 Northern now. But here is another feature: The 
importer says I will try some of that, I am going to buy it cheaply and see 
what it is made of. Would not that be your reaction? 

_ Q. What I was wondering is if you had changed your attitude since 1932 
in respect of that spread, or are you still of the same opinion?—A. I cannot 
give you a definite opinion, and after all it would only be an opinion of whether 
it would be 3 cents or 10 cents. 

 Q. I am not saying you stated it as a fact, but my recollection is you 
stated it as a possibility—A. Under certain conditions it is quite a possibility 
- my opinion. 


& By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


-_—-Q. In the report of Dr. Newman and Dr. Burkard following the shipment 
_ to the Old Country of Garnet wheat, I think it was in 1929, wheat grown in 
_ 1928, we heard of very few complaints reported as to the unsuitability of 
_ Marquis and Garnet properly tempering together for grinding purposes——A. I 
_ do not know, Mr. Motherwell. 

. Q. You do not know?—A. No. I asked some of the millers in Europe the 
result of that experiment, but they said 500 bushels was a laboratory experi- 
ment, and if you are going to give us Garnet to try out commercially you have 
_ got to give us 16 to 20,000 bushels so that we can mix it and sell it to the baker. 
a Hon. Mr. MorHEerRWELL: We can easily have that report here another day, 
_ Mr. Chairman. The statement has been made here that we cannot blend and 
— condition Marquis with Garnet, but the fact is that especially in the Old 
_ Country they have been doing those things for hundreds of years, grinding 
ali kinds of wheat, every kind of wheat grown under the sun, and still some 
say they cannot condition for milling Marquis and Garnet when blended, 
say 50-50. In the Old Country they have up-to-date machinery to do the 
_ tempering and conditioning, but let them put in the same tempering machinery 
here in Canada such as they have in the Old Country and they will overcome 
the difficulty. 

The Witness: You mean in the laboratories? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
Q. No, in their mills—A. But they cannot blend it, and that is what I 
understand all the fracas is about. 

Q. My recollection is that there was not one official complaint made to Dr. 
ewman or Dr. Burkhard to indicate that there was any difficulty in the 
blending and conditioning of Marquis and Garnet. 

_ Hon. Mr. Werr: Did not the millers tell us that last year? 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweELu: Yes, and when they cannot get Garnet to blend 

ith Marquis they get something else, but here is a man who makes no com- 
plaint. Let me read that agai. Mr. Banks, the chemist for the Ogilvie Flour 

_ Mills Company, distinctly states:— 

; The milling qualities may be disposed of in a very few words. They 
were satisfactory in all respects except flour colour. 
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Then he says:— ; 

Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis. 
Now, is this man a fool? If he is he would not be kept by the potas Flour Mill 
Company as long as he has been kept:— 
Garnet wheat would blend well with Marquis, and yield an excellent — 
flour, probably one giving greater general satisfaction than that fro 
straight Marquis. 5 
The Witness: Mr. Motherwell, of course it will blend, but what the Eu 
pean objects to is a shipment of grain with 80 per cent of this wheat. 
Hon. Mr. Mornerweuu: That is the real difficulty. Could not yourself 
Mr. Fraser evolve some plan of a more scientific distribution. 

The Witness: Is not that what we are trying to do? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


. That is a question that is in the air everywhere-—A. Unless you are goin 

to allow mixing, Mr. Motherwell, you can overcome it that way. 
Q. Oh no. The question of mixing is not involved —A. It is involved in you 
proposal. : 
Q. Oh no, it is blending of types of the same grades, but mixing is mixing 0 
different erades. You know that and so does Mr. Fraser, but blending types or 
varieties ‘of the same grade is a different question altogether from mixing of — 
grades —A. Is not that what we are trying to do, to blend similar types of whe 
@. There are different types of the same srade, most decidedly, and that 
what the aim should be to get them blended as much as possible —A. Well, t 
is what we are trying to do. : 
Q. Yes and failing. 


The Actinc CHarrMAN: Are there any other questions? 
Mr. VauLuance: I move the committee rise, Mr. Chairman. 


The AcTinG CHarrRMAN: It is almost one o’clock. We will adjourn now t 
resume in camera to-morrow at 11 o’clock. 


The committee adjourned at 12.55 to resume on Wednesday, May 30, a 
yen ae 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


Hous or CoMMONS, 
Wepnespay, May 30, 1934. 


_ The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
day at 11 am., Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messieurs Barber, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Carmichael, 
Davies, Donnelly, Gobeil, Golding, Hall, Loucks, Lucas, Moore (Chateauguay- 
Huntingdon), Motherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Senn, 
_ Shaver, Smith (Victoria-Carleton), Stewart (Lethbridge), Stirling, Taylor, 
ae Totzke, Vallance, Weir (Macdonald) , and Hon. Mr. Weir, Minister of Agricul- 
-ture—(27). 


4 In attendance:— 
RS Mr. J. D. Fraser, Chief Inspector, Board of Grain Commissioners. 
Mr. C. M. Hamilton, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill No. 53, An Act to Amend the 
Canada Grain Act. 


Dr. H. M. Tory, President, Research Council of Canada, called, examined 
and retired. 


a Dr. Robert Newton, Agriculture Division, National Research Council of 
_ Canada, called, examined and retired. 


Mr. ee Hutchinson, Vice-President, Alberta Wheat Pool, called, examined 
and retired. 


ee ty, CC. Bemuilletie. President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, recalled, 
examined and retired. 


a 


The Committee decided to leave the question of printing the evidence heard 
on this day until a later date. The Committee then adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, May 31, at 11 a.m. . 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, 


Room 429. 


a May 30, 1934. 


a _ The select standing committee on Agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn, 
“presiding. 


r. The Cuarrman: Mr. Motherwell asked a question yesterday in regard 
‘¢ to wheat at Fort Churchill, and if the committee so desires we can recall Mr. 
- Brouillette. 


'  Mr.L. C. Brovimerre, recalled. 


- The CHatRMAN: Would the committee like to have the question read before 
_ Mr. Brouillette commences? 


Mr. Vauuance: If you have the question there it would be as well to read it. 
The Cuarrman: I have the question. It is as follows:— 


Q. There were trainloads of Garnet hauled up to the Hudson Bay, and 
we all commended you for that, and I do not know what would have 
happened if you had not done that, but inasmuch as it was almost solid 
Garnet— I think it shows about 60 per cent but a lot of it was more than 
that—did you trace up these shipments to the ultimate miller to see how 
they panned out, or did you get any word from them at all. 


Mr. Brouillette made the statement that he would rather answer that question 
to-day. 

The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, before I answer that anesion 
wonder if you would permit of a correction in an answer I made yesterday 
to a question asked by Mr. Davies in regard to our export experience and how 

long that had continued, or something to that effect. My answer, instead of our 
- exports being confined to the 1928- 29 crop only should have been extended on 
until about December 1930. At that time exports on the part of the Interpro- 
incial Group discontinued, but in the meantime a small amount of exports have 
been carried on by both Alberta, I think, and our own organization in a very 
mall way. I hope you will allow that correction to be made in the record. 
In respect to the question asked by Mr. Motherwell, our supplying of grain 
to Churchill, with the exception of last year, has been sold to exporters; therefore, 
eM ve would have had no further interest in the matter, other than the sales made 
and the price received. 
__ I would further suggest, that you see to it that such shipments are not 
lelayed until the coming crop, because you know how slowly matters of that 
<ind move in international fields. I think you will find sufficient stocks available 
country elevators to enable shipments of Garnet to be made from the present 
cks: There may be a variation as to the quality of Garnet produced 
the two years if you have further shipments made from the 1934-35 crop. 


The CuairmMAn: Let me remind you, Mr. Brouillette, that this committee 
] not make a report; we are dealing with a Bill. That is as far as we can go. 
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This reference is to either pass the Bill or amend it in whatever form the 4 
committee desires; we are not in a position to make a report. = 


The Witness: I do not know your procedure. a 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. You mentioned the fact that you are not in the export business but you — 
sell to exporters. Is that the position of the pool to-day?—A. Not entirely. : 
Q. Roughly speaking would you export 50 per cent?—A. No. ‘s\4 
Q. You would sell more to an exporter than you would export?—-A. Yes. 4 
Q. What I am trying to get at is this: the evidence that has been adduced — 
so far has shown that a greater content of Garnet goes out from the Pacific coast 
on the average than goes out from the Atlantic—A. That was number 1. The ~ 4 
others have not been shipped. a 


The CuatrMAN: Have you finished your statement, Mr. Brouillette? 


The Wirness: There was some reference made to millers. For your infor- 
mation I would suggest that you consider our Canadian millers one of our impor- 
tant customers as their total grind of our total production during the last five - 
years runs all the way from 5:5 per cent to around 23 per cent of the total crop | 
produced, of which we supplied from 3 to 4 million bushels last year and the — 


year before. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. You spoke of commercial shipments on a large scale. Would your associa- 
tion give all the support it could to obtaining the largest possible shipments and j 
the largest proportion of Garnet possible?—A. Yes. We did on the previous ship-_ 
ment. We would be glad to do it again. 4 

Q. Might I suggest here for the benefit of Mr. Newman or whoever makes 
these growing tests that special care be taken that the wheat which is now in — 
Churchill have very representative samples of both number 1 Northern and | 
number 2 Northern to see the content of Garnet that is in both or in each. That 
might be very valuable?—A. Yes. There was a point brought up by Mr. Val- — 
lance. It may be a little aside from the question; but it is well for us to keep in 
mind that during the last few years from 75 to 80 per cent of our wheat that goes 
into export is now being handled by international grain firms. A few years ago ~ 
that figure was more or less reversed—about 75 or 80 per cent was handled by — 
Canadian firms and there was probably more of a direct interest. 


Witness retired. 


Mr. Lew Hurcuinson, called. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Mr. Hutchinson, will you state your occupation?—A. I am vice- chairs s 
man of the board of directors of the Alberta Wheat Pool. ‘5 

Q. Have you a statement to make?—A. We were requested to give evidence — i ‘ 
in regard to this matter just as we were two years ago. I believe our chairman, — < 
Mr. Wood, was called at first, but owing to not feeling able to make the 7 
and weary trip here and back Mr. Wood begged to be excused and arrangements — 
were made to substitute myself for him, which I understand has been accepted — 
and is agreeable to the committee. I might say it fell to my lot two years ago a 
to give evidence before this same committee on the same question, and the evi- — 
dence I gave is on your records; and in looking over that evidence the other day — 
T could not see anything in it that I would not be perfectly willing to give to-day. — 
In fact, our evidence on this Garnet question if not the same as it was at that 
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ne is a trifle stronger possibly in that we certainly consider that Garnet should 
ve a separate grading. 

Now, our experience over the last four or five years—particularly the last 
three when we have had so much evidence of Garnet being discriminated against 
Vy the buyer—is, first, that the discrimination did not show so much in the form 
_ of a discrimination against Garnet as a discrimination against number 2, and cer- 
_ tain gentlemen were somewhat reluctant to place the blame on any particular 
variety or name. In the last year and a half or two years more of them have 
_ come out and made no bones about it that it is the Garnet in our number 2 that 
they object to. Now, I have no doubt that you have ample evidence before you 
from technical men in regard to the difference in the milling of Garnet and Mar- 
quis—not necessarily a difference in quality, but a difference in the method to be 
pursued. Not long ago there appeared before our board the manager of the 
- Robin Hood Mills in Calgary, and we were asking him some questions about this 
Garnet. He took us over to the mill and showed us various samples of bread 
baked from Garnet and blends of Garnet and so forth, and he made the pretty 
_ definite statement that they experienced very great difficulty in milling Garnet 
~ and Marquis mixed. Probably this is all old to you, but it was direct evidence of 
_ what we had always heard before that the trouble is in the tempering of the 
_ wheat. As you all know they use a great deal of water in tempering the wheat to 
_ soak the wheat sufficiently to remove the bran. It seems that Garnet takes a 
great deal more soaking than Marquis or Reward before the bran can be removed. 
 §$o if they get a mixture of Marquis and Garnet and if they soak it sufficiently 
- well to remove the bran from the Marquis it will not remove the bran satisfac- 
_ torily from the Garnet, and vice versa, if they soak the wheat to take the bran 
_ from the Garnet in a satisfactory manner it makes almost a mash out of the 
_ Marquis which makes the Marquis entirely too soft and wet. To my mind that 
% ‘is one of the outstanding reasons why the miller has a grievance against Garnet 
and Marquis mixed. Whether he prefers Garnet or Marquis separately, he cer- 
tainly does not want them mixed. The Canadian mills have always tried not to 
use Garnet if they could help it. In fact, for three years we have found it difficult 
in regard to our western crop to sell the Canadian mills any number 2 unless we 
could definitely stipulate that it contained no Garnet. One of their objections to 
_ it, aside from this one I have mentioned of the processing, is the fact that it makes 
a yellow flour for which there is, apparently, not very much demand in Canada, 
It is argued against that, I know by some, that that does not cut any figure 
- because they can bleach it; but these gentlemen at the Robin Hood Mills showed 
us samples of bread made from bleached Garnet flour, and as they said, and you 
could plainly see it, the bleached Garnet flour is not at all satisfactory; indeed, 
it does not bleach white or yellow white, but it bleaches a sort of grey which does 
~ not make a nice looking loaf at all. So they have made a definite statement 
against it unless they can get it segregated. This gentleman told us he would 
- like to use some Garnet—he had been trying experiments with it—and that there 
~ might be a place for it, but it must be segregated. 
Those are the main reasons. There is also the fact that a great many times, 
particularly in a year when the Marquis section of our country suffers from 
drought and from light crop, we find a decided discrimination against our Twos 
out of Vancouver. If we have a good crop all over the provinces—particu- 
larly a good crop in the Marquis regions—it is nothing like so perceptible. 
e crop of 1932 was a fairly good crop—I think, if anything a better crop 
the Marquis regions than in the Garnet regions, possibly—and_ those 
preads which had prevailed the year before practically disappeared, I pre- 
sume due to the fact that a far greater volume of Marquis went through 
ncouver and the Garnet was nothing like so noticeable. This past year, the 
33 crop, where the Marquis sections had a very light crop, the situation has 
ck out again like a sore thumb, and we have discrimination against Twos out 
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_of Vancouver. I cannot say that I have followed the spreads right through and 
handled them on a statistical basis as possibly should be done—although statistics — 
are rather dangerous things. If you go far enough you can prove nearly any- 
thing you want by statistics; just as bed is the most dangerous place because 
more people die there than anywhere else. Now we have seen this spread of | 
between 2 and 3 cents and sometimes as high as 5 cents between Vancouver — 
Twos—the difference between Vancouver Twos and Vancouver Ones and Fort 
William Ones and Twos. Again, if you look at the Liverpool quotations—I do 
not say this holds good all the time—but time and time again you have notie 
Liverpool quotations with a spread of from 5 to 6 cents between Atlantic Tw 
and Pacific Twos. So that these things we believe with certainty: the keeping 
Garnet in our certificate is certainly to the detriment of the reputation of o 
certificate; and I think we must all agree that we must keep that certificate — 
final inviolate, because it is the only thing we have to tie to. We are so situated — 
that it would be almost impossible for us to run a sample market business wi 
our customers as far away as they are; and if they fail to recognize that ce 
tificate, if they have any doubts as to what they are going to get under that — 
standard certificate, it militates against our wheat, and that is one of the biggest — 
Saar me a we have to face—maintaining the integrity of our standard cer- — 
tificate. 

Now, in segregating Garnet it will give Garnet a chance. Possibly it is 
better wheat than Marquis. If you segregate it the millers can get it and handl 
it as they like. It is possible that it might go to a premium as Durum did. It — 
was supposed to be a terrible hardship on Durum growers when they first decided © 
to segregate Durum, but Durum has made its own standing and has many tim 
sold at a premium over 1 Northern. It is possible that Garnet may do the sam 
but it is absolutely impossible for it to do that as long as it is sold in a mix 
form with Marquis and in a form that the millers do not want. It would appea 
almost as sensible for us to insist on selling our number 2 mixed with Garnet as © 
it would for a seed grain grower to sow fall and spring wheat mixed and insist — 
that the buyers take it because it has a good weight and looks fine. We realiz 
the difficulty in connection with it; we realize that it may possibly work a litt 
hardship on the growers of Garnet: but with all the talk there has been about 1 
and with the action taken by this committee in covering the ground two years 
ago, I think nearly everybody knows about it, and a great many of the growers 
were prepared to accept segregation of Garnet—that is they were prepared i 
this way that they must have seen that it was going to go, and there was sufficient 
agitation anyway to make them consider that there was a case for it. They — 
must have been fairly well forewarned about this, so they have had plenty of | 
opportunity. to go mto something else. If they have made up their minds oe 
grow nothing but Garnet, well and good; but certainly they cannot expect to keep — 
Garnet mixed with other grain as long as it is militating against other number 2 
It would not be fair to the grower of Marquis, and I have been surprised tha 
you have not had a great deal more protest from the growers of Marquis whea 
as to what has been done to his number 2 than you have had. 

In my experience, especially since two years ago when I gave evidence hee 
I have found that the question we are discussing has come up in a number o: 
little meetings wherever I go in the Garnet-growing country. The question has 
been asked why the Pool takes this stand against Garnet, and I have never ye 
experienced any difficulty in obtaining a verdict from any meeting I hav 
attended—it is the only thing to do—segregation—once the matter is explained 
on its merits. Not long ago, early in the spring, I was in an absolute Garnet 
country, west of Red Deer, where they claim they cannot possibly grow any 
thing else but Garnet, and we had a very good discussion and a large: meetin 
and they brought up this question of Garnet and they were quite hostile at th 
start, but when we had finished the leader of the discussion came to me and h 
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said, “TI realize that we have got to segregate Garnet; there is no use trying to 
sell it to the millers the way it is, and the only sensible thing to do is to segre- 
gate it.” 

It is true it will make for complication in the elevator business—the country 
elevator business will become more complicated—but we can handle it, I think. 
Tt will not make for much more complication in the straight Garnet districts, 
but in the mixed districts it will. But I think that can be handled. Certainly, 
we cannot sacrifice the integrity of our certificate final to save a little trouble 
for our elevators. 

I do not know that I have anything more to say unless you have some 
questions to ask me. As I say, I have not had much time to prepare anything 
since I was called away from home to come here. 


v Mr. Sreruine: Did the Robin Hood Mills representative explain to you 
how they would probably use Garnet if it were segregated? 


The Wrrness: Yes. He seemed inclined to think they might develop a 
trade for the Garnet loaf, a straight Garnet loaf. 


Hon. Mr. Wur: Not blended with Marquis. 
'_ The Wirness: Yes. Even though it was a yellow loaf. 
Mr, Stertrnc: Blended with some other wheat? 


ben 
The Wrirness: No. He thought that Garnet could possibly make a place 
2 for itself as a straight proposition. While it makes a little different quality of 
bread, some people prefer that. It is not as white a bread, but it is a nice 
flavoured bread, and he wanted to experiment to see if there was a place for it, 
because he realized how many Alberta farmers were growing Garnet, and if 


there was a place to use it he wanted to use it. 


_ The CuarrmMan: I suppose you do not know whether any experiments 
_ have been conducted to see how it would blend with our Ontario winter wheats? 


i. The Witness: I am not acquainted with that. 


By Mr. Carmichael: 


 Q. From your experience with the grower, would you say it would work 
any undue hardship on the Garnet grower supposing it were decided to segre- 
gate Garnet for the 1934 crop year; or would you suggest leaving it another 
year?—A. I do not think it would work any great hardship on him. He has 
had lots of warning. On the other hand, I think it would be the part of wisdom 
let 1t stand another year. But I would certainly like to see some definite 
action taken this year, because if you do not we are up against the same thing 
next year and we will never get anywhere. All things considered, even if the 
legislation was enacted this year, probably it would be better not to put it into 
operation until next year’s crop. Whether there was a real hardship worked or 
not it leaves ground for the farmer to complain that he was not stopped before 
he seeded his wheat. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 
- Q. Have you any specific complaints with you?—A. I have not, I am sorry 
to say. I left in a great hurry. 


By Mr. Vallance: 

Q. Mr. Hutchinson, I gather from your evidence that you are in favour of 
segregating Garnet from Marquis?—A. Yes. 

_ Q. Mr. Weir, the Minister of Agriculture, made a suggestion which met 
with derision from some of the committee. I am quoting now from the Naticnal 
Research Council’s report on the grading of Garnet wheat by the associate com- 
ittee on grain research. We are talking of substitutes now for Garnet, and 
Reward has been very favourably mentioned: “ Of the early ripening varieties 
at might be used to replace Garnet undoubtedly the most promising one is 


Bip? 
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Reward. In milling and baking quality this variety has proven superior not 
only to Garnet but also to Marquis.” As the minister suggested the other day. 
If we are going to infer—and I think we should to a certain extent—that the 
importer or buyer is going to discount Garnet, would we have to segregate 
Reward from Marquis because of its white milling value? Can you not foresee 
that possibility?—A. Oh, possibly, but I very much doubt it from the fact that 
the outstanding difference in the processing does not exist with Reward and 
Marquis; they require the same treatment. Our grades settle that end of it. 
If we have a crop wherein the latter variety of wheat gets a little damaged 
and the Reward does not, the grades will settle that in putting your best into 
1 Hard and your damaged grain takes its place where it belongs down the line. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 4 

Q. You stated that over a period the spread between 1 and 2 at Vancouver, 
because of the greater quantity of Garnet being in number 2, was a greater — 
spread on the whole than that between 1 and 2 at Atlantic ports?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, the evidence submitted shows that for a continuous period of 
twelve months the average spread between 1 and 2 at Vancouver was less than 
the average spread between 1 and 2 at the Atlantic, and that is one of the things 
that I believe is worrying some of these farmers?—A. What period does that 
cover? : 

Q. It covers two crop years, I believe. It is in the records. I thought you ~ 
could think over that and give us an answer to-morrow?—A. If it was a period 
covering the 1932 crop year that might account for it. As I stated a while ago, — 
we had a big proportion of Marquis in our western shipments that year and the 
Garnet did not stand out anything like so plainly. On the basis of transportation 
and so on there usually should be a slight premium at Vancouver on all grain 
practically. 7. 

Q. That would not interfere with the spread between 1 and 2, because 
number 1 would get the same benefit as number 2?—A. Yes, it would be the 
. same. It may have occurred during the time when we had plenty of Marquis. _ 

Q. Now, is that logical? If there was plenty of Marquis going out of © 
Vancouver—that is as shown by the quantity of number 1—Would there have 
been the same demand for number 2? Would not the tendency have been to 
take more of the Marquis?—A. There would be a certain amount of that 
Marquis that would be number 2—probably quite a lot of it. I do not remem- 
ber the figures for that year; but the more Marquis of all grades, particularly 
number 2, that goes west, naturally the smaller proportion of Garnet in our 
number 2; and the less Marquis there is the larger the proportion of Garnet. 

Q. The question has come up a number of times—we have had information 
on it this morning—with regard to the record at both the Pacific and Fort Wil- 
liam of the number of bushels of 1 Northern and 2 Northern from the years 
1930 to 1933, and the question has been raised that that might have been due to _ 
a scarcity of 1 Northern at Vancouver, or more number 1 than number 2— _ 
that that might have had something to do with the spread?—A. Of course, you 
cannot pin the whole case of spread to one side or the other, because, as you 
say, so many other elements may enter into what makes the spread; but we __ 
take them more as an indication of where the wind blows, because we have a good 
many outstanding cases of that. To follow it technically through you might 
not be able to prove anything definitely by the spreads. a 

Q. Would your organization be willing, if it is decided to give a separate 
grade to Garnet, to assist in the distribution of a new wheat to replace it bye 2 
special binning this new wheat in exchange to farmers for Garnet if they so 
wish it, bushel for bushel?—A. Naturally I have not the authority now to make 
a definite statement on that, but my idea is that they certainly would. 


ae 
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By Mr. Lucas: 

Q. The bill at present before the committee proposes, as I understand it, to 
iminate Garnet from number 2 the same as it is eliminated from number 1 
orthern and to allow it to go into number 3. Is it your opinion that that 
ould be a wise action, or would it be better to segregate it entirely and make 
a grade by itself?—A. I think it would be better to make it a grade by itself, 
peaking offhand. Of course, there is comparatively little Garnet goes into 
umber 3. You totally change the character of our present number 3 wheat by 
doing it. I am speaking a trifle at random in this. Mr. Fraser, probably, can 
ell you. I do not think that there is very much Garnet in most of our number 3. 


Mr. Fraser: Those figures were presented by Mr. Newman a few days 
go to this committee and they showed that number 3 showed considerable 
Garnet, up as high as 35 per cent. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 

ae Q. The same argument used for number 2 would apply to number 3 if you 
) segregate Garnet?—A. Yes, I think so. Of course, there is a limit how far 
_ down the line you should go. I think you should make a 1 and 2 Garnet, and 
anything that came below that would be other grades. If you dump the whole 
f Garnet into 3, as it is now, in the first place, you eliminate any chance of 
arnet ever getting its own. If it has a future it has no chance to come to it 
on that basis, and you change the character of our number 3 which would 


, 


make for confusion in the minds of our customers. 


By Mr. Davies: 

Q. You said you did not think it would make for great hardship to Garnet; 
rowers if Garnet were separately graded this year. The figures that have been 
iven to this committee indicate that there is a probability of about 47,000,000: 
bushels of Garnet wheat being threshed this year, and it has been suggested 
hat if it were graded separately the loss in price to the grower might vary. 
from 3 to 8 cents a bushel. Take it at an average of 5 cents a bushel, and that 
would mean that the growers of Garnet would get about $2,350,000 less than 
they otherwise would. Do vou not think that that would be quite a loss to the 
arnet growers?—A. Possibly I did not make myself plain, or finish what I 
tarted to say. I might qualify that statement by saying that it would depend ~ 
mtirely on the basis on which Garnet sold after it was segregated. If Garnet 
takes a heavy discount, naturally it is going to be harder on the man who has 
Garnet than if it did not; but take the western Garnet grower who may 
e taking quite a discount; he may be taking the same punishment on his 
umber 2 now as the spreads quite frequently indicate, although they may; 
ot do so all the time. So that that would offset it. There is no question about; 
that the Garnet man stands to take less money for his wheat than he has been’ 
oing if Garnet sells at a discount. You cannot get away from that. Neverthe- 
less, even at that, what is the Marquis man taking on his number 2 under: 
_ present conditions. You cannot make any of these regulation without affecting 
_ somebody adversely. It is just a question of how far you have to go in con- 
_ sidering these matters, particularly in view of the fact that the Garnet growers 
_ have had enough warning that somethig is going to be done about Garnet, and 
they could have got out if they wanted to. I cannot remember of any such: 
onsideration having been shown the growers of fat hogs when it was decided 
) put our hog business on a straight grading basis with a definite reduction 
r the man with the fat hogs. His wishes were not consulted that I know of. 


By Mr. Lucas: 
Q. The grower of Garnet now cannot get anything better than number 2 
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Q. If it were segregated and graded 1, 2 and 3 you told us it would get in 
number 1?—A. Yes. 

Q. And, therefore, he might get nearly as much for his number 1 at any rate 
as he is now getting for his number 2?—A. It is entirely possible. Your ideas as 
to what the discount is going to be are more or less speculative. I certainly 
would not stand here and say there is no chance to take a loss; it is bound to © 
penalize him to some extent, I presume: but how much, I do not know. The thing © 
that bothers me is our whole wheat business. I do not think we would be justin 
fied in continuing the way we are going on that account. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


Q. In your experience has the spread between 1 and 2 been greater since we. 
have been growing Garnet in the west than it was before it was grown?—A. Now 
you say in my experience. From what I have noticed any time I have checked 
up, my opinion would be that it is, but I could not say for the actual figures 
taken right clean through. I would not undertake to say they would bear it out 
but I think so, because we very seldom had any more spread at Vancouver than 
at Fort William between 1 and 2 in years past until this Garnet question became 
a problem, and since that time we very often have had a very much wide 
spread at Vancouver than at Fort William. Of course, as Mr. Weir pointed out . 
these spreads may or may not have been caused by ‘the Garnet, but we have — 
had strong suspicion from all evidence that that was the trouble. 


By Mr. Davies: 


Q. I have given figures on the discrepancy between 1 and 2 back ten years, 
and my observation i is that the spread between number 1 and number 2 actually 
has been a great deal less since we have had Garnet than before; and I wanted 
to clear up that question as to why Marquis growers are protesting ?—A. Were 
those figures for spreads the Canadian spread taken altogether, or the western 
spreads? o 

Q. The Canadian spreads?—A. Well, of course, Vancouver has handled re 
comparatively small—that is she has not handled a very large proportion of the | 
etn Canadian crop, so that your Winnipeg situation would practically govern — 
that 4 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. I think you are from Alberta. I think I met you two years ago ae 
ing the pool?—A. Yes. 


camera. I suppose it is in camera now. 
The CuHairMAN: The notes are being taken. ne 
Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: That is a good idea. Camera does not amount 


friends. We ceca think it is only the women who tell tales, but we some 
times do it ourselves. S 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Is there any congestion of Garnet piled up anywhere because there 2 ar 
no buyers for it?—A. Yes. 
Q. Where is it?——A. Well, we carry considerable Garnet stocks at Vancou- 
ver. Number 2 has been our heaviest and poorest seller and hardest to get rid 
Q. There is no compulsion on the part of anybody to buy it?—A. No. 
Q. We had a gentleman by the name of Fisher here representing the Scotti 
Co-operative. He took the ground that he did not buy any Twos; he did n 
number 2 anyway, east or west, and he bought number 1. I asked him whet 
that would mean that he was buying more number | than he would otherwis 
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do, and he answered yes. I said, “ Does it reduce the amount of Canadian wheat 
that you purchase”? and he said no. He buys as much Canadian wheat as he 
rer did. If he buys as much Canadian wheat as he ever did it is because it 
ays him to do it, and there is no compulsion to buy number 2. He buys 
number 1. What is the trouble?—A. Well, but Mr. Motherwell, if all the buyers 
took that attitude what would we do with our number 2? 

Q. There is nothing to indicate there is any congestion of number 2. What 
more, Mr. Newman has shown us that our number 2, some of our number 2 
_ that goes to the Atlantic carries as high as 60 per cent Garnet, and because they 
do not know it, they gobble it up, but when it goes from the Pacific they raise 
the regular old mischief. What do you expect? Suppose there was no Garnet 
in the world do you think our Vancouver wheat would have the same value as 
tlantic? It is grown in a northern country. I do not want to deprecate our 
orthwest. The northern country is the haven of our south country settlers. 
hose people who have been blown out of the south are moving northward. Do 
you think if Garnet were graded alone you would have uniformity in the Garnet? 
—A. No; and you will not have it in your Marquis, but the grades take care of 
that pretty well. 

Q. I do not sell that at all. You cannot have uniformity in that big country, 
000 miles by 500; nothing in the way of grain is absolutely uniform. I might 
ay long ago that Dr. Newman discovered that, and when we were sending that 
ipment of Garnet to the Old Country and to Europe we took it from all over 
anitoba—Minnedosa, the foothills, Scot and Southey, so we would get an 
verage sample, knowing that Garnet depends for its strength on locality just 
$ much as any other grain, and when you isolate it you will not get a uniform 
grade in different parts of the country?—-A. Under our present regulations at the 
minals when the grain goes out it goes out as a fairly uniform grade. 

~ Q. It will be blended?—A. It is a combination of all those various differ- 
ences, but it goes out as a fairly uniform grade. 

_ Q. I have heard people say that the objection to Garnet was because it came 
forward in such large quantities in certain cargoes and in limited quantities at 
_ other times and they never knew what they were going to get. Assuming there 
_ is something in that, they soon knew it after it arrived, didn’t they? Do they do 
anything with it commerciaily until they know subject it to analysis?—A. It is 
impossible to do anything with it if it is a mixed cargo. 

Q. Mixed with what?—A. 50 per cent Marquis and 50 per cent Garnet. You 
annot segregate it again. 

_ Q. Surely not, but they analyse it, don’t they-—all the scalpings and screen- 
gs and everything else including milling and baking test?—A. Yes, but there 
a definite difference in the early processing or milling, the tempering, between 
he two wheats. That is the big sticker. 

- Q. Who says that?—-A. The manager of the Robin Hood Mills in Calgary 
Id us that very plainly the other day. 

Q. Yes, the Canadian Mills will tell you anything, just anything, and put 
p a song and dance against it. Of course, their objection is colour, and that 
is well taken from their viewpoint. The objection to Garnet on the question of 
- colour for Canadian use is well taken. That is true, because they cannot get the 
colour like the old country mills can from other countries. I have been over 
there personally and I hunted up the evidence. Garnet gives the miller a little 
_ more trouble, if they haven’t used it before, but the British millers have been 
grinding wheats of all kinds for all countries for bread for 150 years and their 
- conditioning processes are so complete that they can handle Garnet or any other 
sat. Millers not so equipped put colour up for an excuse. That is my excuse 
hat one particular important market. Sir Alfred Humphries, probably the 
st important man in wheat research we have who was knighted on that 
ount—that may not mean much or a lot—he takes the ground that there is 
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no difficulty on that score. I have a report from Mr. Banks, chemist for Ogilvies, 
who takes the ground that Garnet will condition when mixed with Marquis and | 
those that are not familiar with it find it causes them trouble. If you have a 
new sewing machine your wife will find it troublesome until she gets onto t 
run of it. “The same is true with a new binder. It takes the first half day 
so to get on to it. Mr. Brouillette suggested commercial shipments for a while ~ 
so that they could get acquainted with the wheat. That was a good idea. But 
to jump on it because it could not be conditioned with other wheats that is as’ 
obsolete as the hills. Those old country millers can condition anything. No 
millers in the world can fit into new conditions better than they can; but if they a 
can get it by itself, so as it is less trouble of course they want it, but don’t i imagine 
they. are going to have Garnet uniform if graded separately ?—A. It will not be 

any more than it would be if our regulations work as they do. Now, it will re y 
a fairly uniform sample. 

Q. What do you mean?—A. Our outgoing standard is set definitely, and it 
is being lived up to. 

Q. Your outgoing standard comes up to the standard?—A. It is a com 
posite. 

Q. If you could get it composite?—A. It should be fairly uniform. 

Q. It is not. You know it is not, it depends upon the locality it is grow 
in?—A. Of course, it will vary. Ae 

Q. Where did ‘the mills pick off their best cars, their choicest cars of whe 
when they had that privilege up until 1930? They may do it yet for all I know, | 
but not so much. Mr. Hamilton could tell us that?—A. It depends on what 
they want. If they want high class wheat, the district from which that comes. — 

Q. What do our Canadian millers want—the best wheat they could get for 
export flour. Where would they get it at?—A. Well, as I understand it they 
used quite a little of our lower grades of wheat. They did not mill a 
Northern. 

Q@. Did you ever study the protein map?—A. Yes. 

Q. You do not want to tell us—-A. They do not always want the highest 

Q. They want Garnet if they can get it by itself at low prices. It is a pure 
miller’s racket like the Imperial Tobacco racket. That is what it is for, and = 
they will make use of it, get it by itself. Did you ever know of a new wheat, 
any wheat being segregated outside of the Manitoba wheats that ever lived 
over three or four years?—A. Well, there is the question, of course, as to whether — 
it will live or not according to its quality. If it has anything ‘that does no . 
appeal to our buyers and they do not want it the quicker we segregate it th g 
better, and if they do want it the quicker we segregate it the better. 

Mr. Carmicuaeu: I would like to raise a point of order here. The com 
mittee decided to-day to hear its witnesses in camera. Mr. Hutchinson’s ev 
dence was not included in that procedure; he was supposed to come on to 
morrow. Now, would it not be better if we continued as we started, an 
complete Dr. Newton’s evidence and have Mr. Hutchinson to-morrow. 

Hon. Mr. Mornerwetu: If I am spoiling any agreement I will be elad ¢ t 
sit down as I was unable to be present at the beginning. I notice there is alway 
a protest from the ante Garnet men when their witness gets in a corner. If 
am exceeding the conditions set down at the beginning I will sit down and leave - 
it at that. ; 


The CHAIRMAN: is was going to ask Mr. Motherwell if he would have an 
objection to continuing his questioning of Mr. Hutchinson to-morrow. ; 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwety: No. I would rather have it to-morrow, much 
rather. 4 
The CHAIRMAN: I am going to raise another point. While we are quite dad 
to receive any evidence that Dr. Newton can give us, I would like to point ous 
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at the sub-committee in their recommendation suggested that Dr. Tory, presi- 
lent of the Research Council, should report more particularly on the storage 
qualities of Garnet flour. Now, I think, perhaps, that is the evidence that the 
committee was looking for from Dr. Tory, and possibly that is what we will 
receive from Dr. Newton. I think, probably, Dr. Newton has that in mind in 
giving his evidence. 

The Cuairman: We will now call Dr. Tory. 


Dr. H. M: Tory, called. 


‘ The Witness: Mr, Chairman, I have very little to add to what I stated 
to the committee two years ago when I was giving evidence before it. My 
interest in the matter arose over the request of parliament that the Research 
_ Council should undertake an investigation into the problem of the protein con- 
_ tent of wheat as a basis of grading, and afterwards, when that work was done, 
the request of the parliamentary committee on agriculture, that we should 
classify the various types of wheat grown in western Canada with regard to 
their value and usefulness in order that undesirable types should be eliminated. 
When the question of the relationship of Garnet to other wheats was raised, I 
think originally by the Millers’ Association, we were called in in consultation 
with the Department of Agriculture and the Department of Trade and Com- 
- merce in connection with it, At that time it seemed to me that the sensible 
_ thing to do would be to make an appeal to the people that bought our wheat; 
that, after all, we were raising a marketable product to be sold in the markets 
of the world, and it would be wise for us as well as being in the interest of our 
scientific studies that we should get the reaction of the persons who were pur- 
_ chasing our wheat as to the comparative value of Garnet as a marketable 
product. The result was, as you already know, that a shipment was made to 
Europe, and a report on results was put before your committee, in 1932, at the 
time that I gave evidence two years ago. This report and statements based on 
_ it were put in as documentary evidence at that time. There is little to be said, 
as far as I am concerned, about these reports, other than to say one word about 
our method of dealing with the problem so that you may understand how it 
was done. 
When the question of classifying our wheats as to desirable and undesirable 
types was before the Council we decided there was so much confusion of thought 
about it—not only the particular problem, but the general problem of wheat 
grading that it was highly desirable to undertake a pretty thorough investiga- 
tion. We organized a committee known as the Grain Research Committee and 
brought into co-operation a group of workers in the universities with a view to 
‘repeating in each laboratory all the work that was being done. The result was 
that in the provinces of Alberta, Saskatchewan and Manitoba, the university 
laboratories were brought into the organization and all our investigations were 
repeated in each. Every sample of wheat tested was tested by the three labora- 
tories, and the reports that were put before your committee—I have copies in 
my hand here—were the result of the findings of these three laboratories. 
Originally there were four laboratories but one withdrew; and the results of the 
findings of these three laboratories were unanimous, The position of Garnet so 
far as this committee was concerned—that is the committee of the National 
Research Council—will be found in this document which was written by Dr. 
~Malloch, Dr. Geddes and Dr. Larmour, three of the experts who were working 
on it. You will find it on the first page of the report, reprinted from the Cana- 
ian Journal on Research for April, 1932. You will find the classification there. 
Perhaps it might be well to recall the classification made in one of the tables in 
that report :-— 
“Ag 1. Varieties which are entirely satisfactory: Reward, Ceres, Marquis; 
ioneer, Red Fife, Renfrew, Red Bobs 222, Supreme. 
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2. Varieties which are fairly satisfactory: Early Red Fife, Ean Barly 
Triumph, 


3. Varieties which are unsatisfactory: (a) White wheats: Quality, Axmins-— a 
ter, Hard Federation; (b) Varieties differing from Marquis in milling charac- 
teristics: Garnet, Kota: (c) Varieties inferior to Marquis in baking characteris- er 
tics: Garnet, Parker’s Selection, Brownhead, Huron, Kitchener, Preston, Mar- 
quillo. fe 


4. Varieties which are very unsatisfactory: Early Prolific, Dicklow, Ver- is 
milion, a 


That was the finding of the committee of experts and has been published as _ 
the result of their best thinking on the subject. Now, since that time we have _ 
been receiving reports of a semi-confidential nature, some of which, I believe, © 
have been already submitted to the committee; but we have not changed our 
minds in the slightest on the subject for the reason that the evidence that has 
come in since seems to justify the position we took at that time. I may note 
that my interest in it has entirely been the interest of seeing that we do not 
risk the reputation of our wheat in the markets of the world. We have no other | 
interest, and we have studied it from that point of view entirely. The details _ 
of these investigations are in the hands of Dr. Newton who is in charge of our — 
committee, I think my opinion on this evidence is not worth more than the 
opinion of any other person who takes the evidence and reads it and makes up his 
mind with respect to it; but the scientific facts upon which our decisions were q G 
based will be given to you by Dr. Newton. I do not care to go into that. I 
think that is all I have to say, unless you care to ask me some questions about — 
it. I have not been doing the work personally; I have been, in a general way, 
directing the organization that has carried on the work. e 


Witness retired. 


The CuarrMan: Now, gentlemen, I understand that Mr. Motherwell is a 
particularly anxious to hear Dr, Newton’s evidence, so we will call Dr. Newton. 


Dr. Rospert Newton, called. 


The CuaiRMAN: Proceed with your statement, Dr. Newton. First tell us. a 
what your position is. “Na 

The Witness: Director of the Division of Biology and Agriculture of the — 
National Research Council. Mr. Chairman, as Dr. Tory told you, we completed — J 
some years ago a rather elaborate series of investigations of the “qualities of differ- : 
ent wheat varieties, which we had undertaken upon a resolution from Parliament 
which, later, was submitted to your committee and came to us with your con- 
clusions attached to it. I do not propose to repeat anything I said at the last 
meeting when I reviewed all the work we had done up to that time and which ~ a 
has all been written into the evidence. It is the new information that has come 
to us since that time that you are interested in—the information during the last — - * 
two years. That falls into two classes: reports from overseas, and reports that 
have come to us from our collaborators in the west who are still carrying on se 
their grain research investigations and getting information on Garnet wheat as S 
well as on other varieties and on other problems which they are studying. a 

At your first hearing a couple of weeks ago, I believe the Hon. Mr. Stevens a 
submitted some extracts from the reports of Mr. H. Horace Ward, an English — 
chemist, who has been sending us copies of his confidential reports from time — a 
to time for the last few years. I notice in the evidence that somebody asked 
who Mr. Ward was. I met him when I went over there on that protein inquiry. fi 
Mr. Broomhall of the Liverpool Corn Exchange and several millers I met there, “a 
when they knew I was interested, told me that I ought to go to see Mr. Vs 
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at he had all the information I wanted. I went to see Mr. Ward, and I was 
e astonished at the amount of information he had and the large number of 
s he appeared to be advising—I believe there were over thirty mills taking 
ice from him. Those extracts from his reports, which reflected an increasing 
iety at the increased proportion of Garnet wheat appearing in Manitoba 
srades, have been read into the record, and I shall at this moment simply read 
0 you with your permission a letter from Mr. Ward which he sent to me after 
had cabled him asking if we might use extracts from his confidential reports 
for the information of the committee. He replies under date of May 11, 1934, 
as follows:— 
I have your cablegram re Garnet wheat and cabled back “ consent 
with pleasure.”” I am very pleased that something is being done in con- 
nection with Garnet wheat for it certainly is giving us a great deal of 
_ trouble over this side, and I am strongly recommending all our friends 

to buy Atlantic wheats in the hope that you will keep this wheat out of 
our Atlantic types. 

Another point I notice is that the 4’s we have had latterly appear to 
be more like Garnet with a portion of number 6. It is quite certain that 
unless this problem of Garnet wheat is tackled it is going to do Canadian 
trade serious harm because should we have good Russian wheats next 
season, millers will limit Canadian wheat to an absolute minimum. 

Our difficulty lies on the conditioning of this wheat, Garnet mills 
better at 18 or 19 per cent of moisture whereas English requires at the 
» most 15 per cent. Those millers that have no separate conditioning treat- 
ment for Manitobas and plates have the utmost difficulty in getting any- 
thing like an even condition of the grains. For them it is bad enough with 
ordinary Marquis wheats but it is very much aggravated with Garnet. 
- I should be glad to hear that something definite has been done. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

-Q. Was that in 1929?—A. That is right now—May 11, 1934. I also want 
0 call attention to an item that appeared in a little trade paper called Bra- 
ender News recently. Before doing that, I might give you some idea of the 
ough-testing instrument in the interests of which this trade paper is pub- 
shed, by saying that the Grain Research Committee through co-operation with 
he Grain Board Laboratory at Winnipeg sent a questionnaire to 95 cereal 
hemical laboratories in Belgium, France, Denmark, England, Holland, Hun- 
ary, Germany, Latvia, North Africa and New Zealand, for the purpose of 
nding out what kind of instruments they use in testing the dough qualities 
f flours. I shall just read you one or two sentences from a report compiled 
yy Mr. T. R. Aiken of the Grain Laboratory of the Board of Grain Com- 
issioners :— 

When sufficiently large samples of wheat are available, dough test- 
ing instruments are used for the selection and purchase of domestic and 
_ foreign wheats and there is fairly general agreement that the Brabender, 

- Chopin and Buhler machines are sensitive enough to differentiate between 
Atlantic and Pacific Manitobas of corresponding grade and also weak 
European wheats like French, English and German. It is also claimed 
by some that the Brabender Farinograph is sensitive enough to dis- 
 tinguish the presence of as little as 2 or 3 per cent of Manitobas in a soft 
wheat blend, while others believe it is possible to detect differences in 


: flour quality not found by baking. 


her on it mentions: “There is unanimous agreement regarding the value 
his instrument (Brabender Farinograph) for determining these character- 
(absorption, dough stability and blending power) with great accuracy.” 


034—2 
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Now, this issue of the News issued by that coepordtion spate to ha 
an article on wheat blending in which there is a reference to Garnet wheat. 
It is under date of December, 1933, and is as follows:— 


Several years ago a new wheat variety arrived from Canada. ‘The 
wheat had shown admirable agronomical characteristics and had the 
most beautiful looks. The kernels were slightly longer but otherw: 
looked the same as the finest number 1 Marquis. The name of t 
wheat was Garnet. The millers ie it—and the results were d 
astrous. 


On the last page there is a series of fate eee made of various types of flour 

including one which is labelled “ A very bad No. 2 Northern Manitoba con: 

sisting chiefly of Garnet wheat.” $.. 

The English journal Milling, which is the chief milling journal of Great 
Britain and Ireland, has from time to time published articles referring to Gar- 

net wheat, which are usually quite critical. I do not propose to read more ~ 

than a few extracts from articles that have been published in the course of t 

last year. They published the address of Sir Albert Humphries, to whom a 

Motherwell made reference, delivered at the World Grain Exhibition and Co: 

ference held at Regina last summer, and from that address I take a centem 

or two:— 

For their own good, producers and sellers generally should do nee 

ing to weaken the confidence of buyers in the genuineness of the arti 

offered. Any temporary gain is but a boomerang. The same thing can 

be said of any slack interpretation of grading rules, for in competi- 

tive markets the ultimate buyer has to reckon, not on the best he may 

obtain, or even on the average, but on the worst he may have to acce] 

on the contract he enters into. 


I quote that because of the well known great variation in the percentag 
of Garnet wheat which enters into number 2, and buyers are obviously giv 
to making allowance for the high percentages sometimes occurring even though 
they may not always do so. 

Under date of September 22, 1933, I read from an editorial on the whe 
agreement :— 

Most of ine trouble of to-day, so far as the abundance of wheat i 
concerned, is the concentration, by the growers in many countries, upor 
the production of high yielding varieties regardless of their analy for 
milling purposes. 


Finally, in the issue of April 14, 1934, I quote from the President’s addres: 
at the earl meeting of the National Association of British and Irish Millers, 
London, April 13, 1934, as follows:— 


Garnet. wheat-~Little progress has been made in regard to the pro- 
test which the committee made more than twelve months ago with regard 
to the amount of Garnet wheat contained in Manitoba wheat shipped 1 
this country. The chairman of the Board of Grain Commissioners. 
submitting to the Canadian parliament certain amendments to the 
containing proposed statutory grades of Garnet wheat. The committee 
communicated with this gentleman, urging that the matter should 
settled before the new standards were made up, as unless this w 
done and Manitoba wheat continued to arrive containing such large ] 
portions of Garnet wheat, it would react unfavourably on the mar 
ing of Canadian wheat. 


By Hon. Mr, Motherwell: 


Q. Who is that gentleman?—A. The president of the National Associa 
of British and Irish Millers. 
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f the association held last month in London. 
Before leaving the evidence from overseas which I am presenting here, Mr. 
airman, I would like to make this remark, that we grow our wheat in the 
lope of selling it, and when our best customers keep on telling us that unless 
change our method of grading they will be forced to use as little of our 
eat as they possibly can, it is time for us to do something about it. 
few more facts from our own investigators co-operating with our Grain 
rch Committee. Dr. Larmour is the cereal chemist at the University of 
chewan. When I knew I was going to be called upon to give some infor- 
tion here I wrote him and asked him if he would care to submit a statement 
nging the information up to date for the last two years—that is since the 
hearing. I shall take time to read only one or two extracts:— 
a Comparison of Marquis and Garnet in respect to quality: Results 
obtained from comparisons of Marquis and Garnet grown on adjacent 
plots in the last two years confirm our earlier conclusions that Garnet is 
~ usually somewhat lower in protein and decidedly lower in baking quality 
_ than Marquis grown under the same conditions. 


_ By “earlier conclusions”? Dr. Larmour means his paper published in the 


ons 1927, 1928 and 1929, three years. That was included in my previous 
vidence. Now, he submits some further tables giving the averages up to and 
ding 1933 from 1927, a period of seven years. The places at which he got 
amples of Marquis and Garnet which were compared in northern Saskatche- 
‘include Beauval, Churchbridge, Cumberland House, Kamsack, Meadow 
ake, Melfort, Muenster, Marcelin, Rosthern, Spruce Lake, Lloydminster, 
iernsey. The following are the corresponding places in the southern half of 
e province: Fox Valley, Indian Head, Kindersley, Loverna, Riverhurst, 
skatoon, Shaunavon, Scott, Swift Current, Tugaske, Wawota, Weyburn. Now, 
th regard to those places I have mentioned in the northern area the average 
that period of seven years at all those places—the grand average—is Garnet 
95 per cent of the protein of Marquis; and for the southern area for the same 
eriod Garnet had an average of 98 per cent of the protein content of Marquis. 
That is the point we called attention to earlier, that on the whole the tendency 
r Garnet to fall below Marquis is greater in the northern area. 
In regard to baking quality, Dr. Larmour says:— 
or All the evidence obtained in this comparative study points decidedly 
to the conclusion that the quality of Garnet protein is poorer than_that 
of the corresponding Marquis. Baking data with the 0-001 per cent 
bromate formula was obtained for each of the seven crops represented. 
_ These are summarized in table 2. They show that in a very great 
_ majority of the cases, the Garnet was inferior to the Marquis, even in 
- those eases in which it was higher in protein. This difference in baking 
behaviour is accentuated by the blend-bromate formula and even more 
so by the malt-bromate-phosphate formula which was used first on the 
-- 1932 samples. The data in table 3 indicate that the Garnet is too 
“tender” to tolerate this sort of treatment. With the M-B-P formula, 
which has been tentatively adopted by the Grain Research Committee as 
the best for differentiating strong and weak wheats, the Marquis samples 
generally responded positively while the Garnet samples were very 
severely “knocked down”. This resulted in an extremely wide spread 
between these two varieties in respect to loaf volume. 


might say in explanation of these baking formulae, that in addition to making 
dinary straightforward baking test of these flours we treat them in a variety 
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of ways to find out their reserve strengthy having in mind that our Wheals a 
grown chiefly for export and that the exporters buy them because of thei 
great strength in order to blend them with their weaker local wheats. I 
becomes a matter of ereat importance that our wheats should not only bake - 
good loaf by themselves but should have great reserve of strength to bring w 
the quality of weaker wheats. These various formulas are devised to give the — 
glutin a shock to see whether it will stand up to strong treatment. I do no 
think it is necessary to read his whole report, Mr. Chairman, but his a 
paragraph is as follows:— 


On the basis of these and other tests conducted over a period of seve: 
years, we conclude that Garnet is most decidedly inferior to Marquis 
grown under similar environmental conditions, and that it is not in th 
best interest of the Canadian export grain trade to permit it to be mixe 
with the standard grades. 


I noticed in the evidence given you a couple of weeks ago the suggestion 
by Dr. Donnelly that there should be some definite information given to you 
with respect to glutin quality and protein percentage of these various wheats, 
and it was partly because I noticed that that I brought forward this informa- 
tion. I think he also called attention to the fact that some of the reports— 
most of the reports from overseas—referred chiefly to the conditioning difficulty, | 
the difficulty of satisfactorily processing Marquis and Garnet when they are — 
mixed, and in some other instances the objection was to the strength. I think a ; 
that can be satisfactorily explained partly by the fact that different lots will Be: 
vary in their quality depending on their origin, with regard to place and year of — 
growth, and also on the percentage which has entered into the particular mixtures 
which came into question. This processing difficulty will always be present if — 
there is any appreciable percentage of Garnet there, but its lack of reserve bak- 
ing strength will not become noticeable unless it is present in substantial pro- 
portion, and therefore different people with different lots would obviously be 
impressed by different points, 

Dr. Larmour sent me in a more or less private way—but I think I should _ 
give them to you—some tests of a few samples of wheat by this Brabender — 
instrument I have referred to. Tne representative of the Brabender corporation, 
which is a German corporation, was in Minneapolis, and wrote to Dr. Larmour 
asking him to supply him with some representative samples of the western 
Canadian crop, and Dr. Larmour, knowing about this instrument of course, — 
and thinking at the same time to zet some information from his own point of — 
view, sent a carefully selected list of samples, including three from Beauval in 
northern Saskatchewan, of Marquis, Garnet and Reward, and three from the 
southern part of the province, and this is the report on‘that subject. I think 
I shall just read one or two sentences as the whole report will be too long. He 
sends the diagrams such as I just showed you on the back of that Journal a 
moment ago:— 

The enclosed Farinograph diagrams show, of course, that the Garnet ‘ 
is very weak and the Marquis and Reward strong, facts which we had 
already learned from our bromate baking test. : 

It. must be admitted, if we are to place any faith in the Farinograph 
diagram, that the low protein Garnet does behave more like an average 
Australian or Barusso than like a Hard Red Spring. If my interpretation © 
of the meaning of these diagrams is correct, the low protein Garnet is 
much inferior to the Marquis and the Reward grown under the same 
conditions. 

Q. What is that gentleman’s name?—A. Dr. Larmour of the University of 
Saskatchewan. Dr. Geddes of the University of Manitoba who has co-operate 
with us for several years has been taken over by the Board of Grain Commis 
sioners and is in charge of their laboratory. I am not quoting anything from 
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, presumably, the chief commissioner could present the information for 
xeddes. The other laboratory is in the University of Alberta. I did not 
ite to Dr. Aamodt, who is in charge of that laboratory and ask him for a 
fement because I was already fairly familiar with what they are doing, 
ut he wrote me a letter on the subject a short time ago, and one paragraph 
hink would interest you because of a question introduced a couple of weeks 
I believe by Mr. Motherwell, suggesting that there should be more informa- 
from the miller and not so much from technical experts. Dr. Aamodt 
; s to this subject as follows:— 

____ At various times in the past I have heard or read a statement to the 
effect that it was the big millers of Canada who were fighting Garnet 
wheat. From contacts we have made during the past winter it appears 


_to us that probably the small millers object to Garnet wheat even more 
than the large millers. 


was not writing on the milling of Garnet wheat, but this incidental state- 
nent I thought might interest you. 

Q. I think that is the general experience; the small millers have not the 
erience?—A,. From a report on cereal tests by Dr. Aamodt, in a leaflet pub- 
ed last fall, I shall quote you the average yields at Edmonton of Garnet and 
ieties which might be used to replace it, for a period of eight years inciuding 
: average growth period in days for Red Bobs 103, Garnet 101, Reward 
1. The growth period of Reward is the same at Edmonton on the averuge as 
umet although there is a slight difference between Reward and Garnet at 
ne other places. Now, in the matter of yield for the same period of eight 
rs Red Bobs shows 48 bushels per acre, Garnet 44 bushels, Reward 40. That 
on experimental plots. In regard to strength of straw, Red Bobs had 1 per 
ent of lodging, Garnet 18 per cent of lodging, and Reward 5 per cent of lodging. 
d he makes the remark:— 

: Garnet is sometimes slightly earlier than Reward, but this advantage 
scarcely offsets the higher grade obtained by Reward, When Reward is 
sown at a rate of one to two pecks per acre heavier than the regular rate 
for other varieties there is usually little difference between it and Garnet 
either in yield or maturity. 


_ By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Is there any information as to how much he seeded per acre? 
s not say, but I know the usual rate. 

_ Q. Would the same amount be seeded for each of these tests?—A. Yes, at 
e same rate; but he suggests that that difference of four bushels could be 
rowed up by seeding Reward a little heavier. It would be about 14 to 2 
ushels. That is the rate they use in that part of the country. 

__ Hon. Mr. Werr: I would like to hand to the committee the figures I spoke 
‘the other day so that they may be printed in the record. 


STOCKS IN STORE AT JULY 31 


A. He 


1930 1931 1932 1933 


IND. |e Non 2 No. 1 No. 2 No.1 No. 2 No. 1 No. 2 
Nor. Nor. Nor. Nor. Nor. Nor. Nor. Nor. 


HOTS eo 4 5 2,848,105) 2,887,535) 1,789,676] 2,855,226} 2,321,055) 2,367,881] 2,707,616) 2,724,360 


3. MeL sPoes stale: 29, 036, 875/12, 613, 434 20,310, 311/15, 317, 212|26, 250, 986|28, 750, 922/77, 081,062] 7,944,620 
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_ MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


- House or Commons, 
Tuurspay, May 31, 1934. 


oF he Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
11 am. 


r. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


_ Members present: Messieurs Blair, Bowen, Brown, Carmichael, Donnelly, 
arland (Bow River), Golding, Hall, Loucks, Lucas, McKenzie (Assiniboia), 
otherwell, Mullins, Myers, Perley (Qu’Appelle), Pickel, Rowe, Senn, Shaver, 
mpson (Simcoe North), Sproule, Stewart (Lethbridge), Stirling, Sutherland, 
nston, Taylor, Totzke, Vallance, Weir (Macdonald), and the Hon. Mr. 
er, Minister of Agriculture—(30). 


‘The committee resumed consideration of Bill 53, An Act to Amend the 
ada Grain Act, 


cs = Dr. Robert Newton, National Research Council of Canada, recalled, 
amined and retired. 


ce Mr. Lew Hutchinson, Vice-President, Alberta Wheat Pool, recalled, examined 
retired. 


‘Mr. L. C. Brouillette, President, Saskatchewan Wheat Pool, recalled, exam- 
ed and retired. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 


MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


House or Commons, Room 429, 


May 31, 1934. 


ae Select Standing Committee on Agriculture met at 11 o’clock, Mr. Senn, 
esiding. 


Dr. Rozgert Newton, recalled. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 
__ Q. Now, here is a statement made in connection with some investigation 


4 
a 


1932 in connection with overseas shipments in which Mr. Newman and Dr. 
chard were interested. I find this in your evidence:— 


In connection with that overseas shipment, I had personal oppor- 
tunity to interview quite a number of the parties who tested the wheat. 
I happened to be over in Europe on another mission in connection with 
the grading of wheat and visited very much the same people. The ques- 
tion of Garnet naturally came up frequently and I made notes in my 
pocket notebook at that time. When I was asked to give evidence at 
_ this hearing I had those notes abstracted just exactly as I made them 
without any editing, and I think they would be interesting to this com- 
mittee. 


presume that was quite by accident?—A. No, it was not by accident; it was 
the request of this committee. 

Q. Which committee?—A. This committee. 

Q. That you followed around after Dr. Newman and Dr. Birchard?—A. 
no. It was at the request of this committee that I went to Europe to inves- 
te the protein grading problem and I had to see the same people. 

Q. Dr. Newman had just investigated the protein question a month before 
was on his way back?—A. I did not know fhe had that commission; I 
ght he was on the Garnet wheat problem. 

Q. We thought you were on protein, but apparently you were on Garnet 
at:— 

The question of Garnet naturally came up frequently and I made 
notes in my pocket notebook at that time. When I was asked to give 
evidence at this hearing I had those notes abstracted just exactly as I 
made them without editing, and I think they would be interesting to this 
committee. 


at is this committee on agriculture. This is information you picked up 
ficially through the same people that Dr. Newman saw?—A. It was informa- 
of a kind I thought this committee was interested in having. 

Q. I want to see what amount of value we can attach to these loaves ‘and 
=s—there are no fishes, but there are Joaves—hby what you were doing in 
urope. You were just wandering. Were you under any instruction to go to 
irope and to look into the Garnet question and to see if Mr. Newman and Dr. 
hard were doing the thing right, or what?—-A. I was under instruction to go 
jurope, and these instructions came from parliament. 

Q. From Dr. Tory?—A. Well, yes, from Dr. Tory, who got his instructions 
parliament. 
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Q. That is good enough. I would like to say that I have not come acro 
those instructions but I find in your own recital that you followed pretty closel: 
in the footsteps of Mr. Newman and Dr. Birchard who were officially appo 
scientists—or are they scientists, from your viewpoint?—officially appoin 
scientists of the Department of Agr iculture and the Department of Trade an 
Commerce respectively. And here is what you picked up by heresay—n 
conclusive evidence at all and not given on oath—and retailed to this committe 
as evidence. There is a whole list of interviews here; none of very much 
for Garnet. I do not know on what basis you picked them out, but here al 
some of the gentlemen interviewed: Dr. A. &. Humphries, Mr. ‘Walter Al 
IVE Wie ole Raylor, Mr. Harry L. Webb, Mr.:J. H. Green. Just to see-q 
perversity of it, Dr. Newton was criticizing the irregularity or complexi 
contradictory nature of some of the evidence in Mr. Newman’s report. 
see what he says in his own report. This is Mr. Green’s opinion:— 


It is a poor grasser, and very “hidebound” but the colour i 
objectionable. Could probably be used up to 25 per cent in mill 
tures. 


Now, that is from Mr. Green, manager of the Co-operative Wholesale Com 
of London. ae 

The very next witness gives a good example of uniformity in reports, with 
query after “ uniformity ”—Dr. Fisher. Speaking of Garnet he says:— _ 


The dough is stable but short (a common combination). The ker 
type of w heat is unimportant except as it affects flour yield. Colour is 
very important and must either be white or capable of being bleached. a 


Mr. Green says colour of Garnet Flour is not important. This witness says 
important. So you see what value may be attached to a great deal of 
evidence. Dr. Kent-Jones was the next:— 


K. J. welcomed the advent of Garnet wheat as another = 
available for special purposes in blending, but on account of its distinet 
characteristics advised that it should not be mixed with Manitobas. 


They nearly all give that testimony. Why should they do otherwise? WwW 

should a miller want to put himself to the inconvenience of doing what some 

body else could do for him and run all the risks in transit, because it is preti 

hard to ship any variety—as a matter of fact, this Garnet shipment variety 1 

all bagged. We were not taking any chances. We sacked the whole 6 

bushels and would not take any chance in sending it in bulk. 
Then the chairman says:— 


Doctor, you have not the reports from which that is summa 
that you could file with the committee, have you? 


He wanted to know if Dr. Newton had anything to file. The witness replie 


These are not summarized notes; they are the original notes wh 
made in my pocket notebook at the time I had the interview with 
gentleman. 


Now, I am citing this, Mr. Chairman, to show what value we are to attach 

these exhibition charts. Dr. Newton says it is not conclusive, although he 

not say that until I asked him. Dr. Newton follows up Mr. Newman all 

Europe to nearly all the places he went officially, and Dr. Newton recite 

chit-chat he picked up over there before this committee as evidence. 
Then, here is some more:— 


Another point they emphasized unanimously was the importar 
constancy of grade qualities. They find out at the beginning of — 
season what is the general average quality of our 2 or 3 Northe 
assign it a more or less definite place in their Meee of ‘mixin 
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lling purpo: s, and if succeeding cargoes of 2 and 3 Northern are not 
nstant in their qualities, or if they vary widely, it throws out their mix- 
ing program and causes annoyance. I have run across cases where they 
had actually bought wheat of a given gerade and because it was out of line 
with the expected qualities of that grade had to sell it again at a loss and 
buy some other wheat. 


e are talking about Garnet. If some genius—I do not suppose my friend 
wies would do it—but if some genius who was opposed to Garnet wanted 
arble this he could stop right there where that sentence stops and one would 
nk it was referring to Garnet. He is talking about Garnet, but it is qualified 


That, of course, was not Garnet wheat, but it illustrates the point. 


it is the same thing with this business of Dr. Newton’s. That, of course, 
ot conclusive, just one experiment after enunciating the sound doctrine that 
1 shipments should cover a number of years, a number of places and a 
ber of scientists. 

Q. Here he refers to a gentleman by the name of Green, a miller of 
idmonton. He was the gentleman who was reported by Dr. Newton as having 
ad a lot of Garnet grists from farmers. I will read a bit of it:— 


Now, with regard to our home market demands, you are already 
_ familiar with the Canadian miller’s attitude. I should like, however, to 
cite one experiment conducted by Mr. B. W. Green, manager of the 
_ Northwest Milling Company, Edmonton. This experiment was conducted 
on the crop of 1929-30, the first time that Garnet wheat began to come 
on the market in real large volume. 
Custom milling, as you probably know, has increased during the 
period of depression. The farmers instead of selling their wheat and 
_ buying flour have more and more gone back to the old system of hauling 
their wheat to the mill and exchanging it directly for flour. In that par- 
- ticular year Mr. Green was exchanging 22 pounds of flour per bushel for 
Marquis and 20 pounds per bushel for Garnet wheat. In 1930-31 he 
- raised it to 21 pounds for Garnet wheat. That one pound represented 
from his point of view the real difference in the milling yield in the two 
varieties. 
Now, I might say that I think from the point of view of a large mill 
with better facilities for handling the wheat to advantage that there would 
probably be no difference in the milling yield. This example is from 
the point of view of a small miller. He definitely finds difficulty in 
milling the Garnet and he says that when it is mixed with Marquis it 
presents a quite impossible situation, and he cannot handle it at all. The 
first 3,000 bushels which he milled for farmers—for about 80 or 90 farmers 
_ in 1929-30—he required that all of them should take at least part of the 
- Garnet flour in exchange. Most of them preferred to take Marquis, but 
he required them to take Garnet, and all but two out of the 90 later 
_ brought this flour back asking for Marquis flour in exchange and being 
willing to pay the difference in value because their wives did not like the 


The CHatrman: Might I suggest that you are entering into an argument 
er than cross examining the witness. 

Hon. Mr. MotHEerweE.u: I am asking questions now and again. I am recit- 
acts given by Dr. Newton two years ago regarding a certain matter. I 
o know if we are to judge by what is done here. I might say that two 
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years ago I did not hear much of this—two years ago. I was sitting back far 
enough that I could not hear much, especially if my batteries were low, bu 
the Minister was kind enough to ask me to sit closer this year. Probably it 
would be better if I did not hear quite so much. Now, here is a real gem. © 
Apparently, I got the hang of what was going on about this time, and I asked 
this question and got this answer from Dr. Newton:— oe 
Q. That was the evidence of the millers?—A. Mr. B. W. Green’s 
statement. I may say he made this at a public meeting at the Universit; 

of Alberta. We were having a farmers’ short course at which I was givin 

a lecture myself on the quality of wheat varieties. There was no specia 
reference to Garnet wheat at all, the lecture was on wheat varieties 1 
general. 


That is the third instance of stopping short and leaving inferences and 
Newton did the same thing the other day. To me this was a son of a gun o 
piece of evidence against Garnet. I asked him if it was conclusive, and Dr 
Newton said it was not conclusive. Just the same with this man Green—i 
was an address he gave, but he did not say anything about Garnet yet Dr 
Newton arrived at conclusive reason. I will stop now. 


Q. There is one other point; I do not know whether Dr. Newton could throw — 
any information on it or not: it appears from letters written in 1932 that certai 
millers in Great Britain were complaining quite extensively about Garnet. O 
fact that I cannot completely reconcile is the fact that from our crop yea: 
1932-33 (that is, ending in July 31, 1933) the United Kingdom millers bought 
more wheat from us than in any other year in their history?—A. Was tha 
1932-33? : 

Q. Yes, of the crop for the year ending the last of July, 1931, they bough 
about 103,000,000 bushels?—A. Well that of course, Mr. Chairman, takes us 
into the field of economics, which is not my field. I might, however, suggest this 
that it coincided with a period of very high quality in our crop, and with a 
period with a general level of very low prices. A situation of that sort would 
surely be favourable to their buying all the wheat they could from us. 


t 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


__Q. Here is one question I would like to ask Dr. Newton: here is your 
evidence—this is a very creditable piece of evidence, and I do not want to be 
unfair to Dr. Newton—but this relates to a time when small quantities iof — 
Reward were being made available to farmers in 1931 to seed in preparatio 
for seeding on a larger scale in 1932. “If this educational propaganda ”—it 
a rather suggestive word—" succeeds the problem of providing special grades 
for Garnet in 1932 may disappear.” : 

Now, if that were so in 1932, it should be more so now in 1934. Is that 
natural assumption? What did you have in mind?—A. I think perhaps Mr 
Motherwell did not go quite far enough back in that report. He is readin 
from a report which the Grain Research Committee of the-National Researe 
Council issued February 9, 1931. At that time there was much less Garne 
wheat in the country than there is now. In that report, we summarized al 
our experimental data up to that time, and we were fully convinced then tha’ 
Garnet ought to be graded separately. We made a recommendation that 7 
should be graded separately, but that the farmers should be given warning as to — 
the change coming, that it should not be made that year, and that the report. 
should be made public immediately, so that the farmers would have an oppor 
tunity to get small quantities of other varieties to sow that year in order tha’ 
by the following year, 1932, they would be able to sow their main crop to 
another variety of wheat. We further went on to say that if the facts abou 
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urnet were given publicity, the effect would be for the farmers to swing over 
to Reward or some other variety, and if that were done the whole problem 
t disappear. 

_ Q. Apparently they did not feel like swinging? 


By Mr. Vallance: : 
_ Q. In your experience have you taken one locality and taken Marquis— 
5 m speaking of the North—taken Marquis grown in that locality, and Garnet 
grown in that locality, and made a comparison between the two; that is, the 
flour from the one as compared to the flour from the other—what is the com- 
parison between the two?—A. Marquis is nearly always superior, provided, of 
ourse, the grain is reasonably sound; if you take Marquis and Garnet in a 
ar in which Marquis is heavily frosted and Garnet wheat sound, then of 
urse you could not make that particular comparison. 
~Q. How often would that’ occur?—A. In our experience we had practi- 
cally no case of it. Marquis was nearly always better than Garnet. 


: By Dr. Donnelly: 

_ Q. How did they compare as to gluten content?—A. In the Northern half 
Saskatchewan, the province where most of our experimental work has been 
ne, for a period of seven years in a dozen places Garnet averaged 95 per 
nt of the protein content of Marquis. In a dozen places in southern Sas- 
katchewan, Garnet averaged 98 per cent of the protein content of Marquis. 
here is not very much difference in the south, but they both went down a bit 
absolute protein content in the north, Garnet went down more than Marquis. 
QQ. What is the percentage of gluten content of Reward in the north?—A. 
t probably would be down about 11 per cent—it would depend on the area. 

~ Q. What is it in the south?—A. Probably 15 or so. 

~ Q. So you have the same lack of gluten content in the north in both?—A. 
_ The question of degree comes in there; that is, Garnet fell off more in the north 
an did Reward or Marquis; some more, not a tremendous amount more, it 
opped to 95 instead of 98 per cent of the protein content of Marquis. 

— Q. You find the same with Marquis?—A. All varieties fall off to some extent 
in the north. 

- The Cuarrman: Now then, gentlemen, Dr. Newton is anxious to get away. 
you are through with him we will have Dr. Newton released. 


_ The witness was discharged. 


~ The Cuarrman: Now, we have two witnesses here: Mr. Hutchinson, repre- 

nting the Alberta pool; and also Mr. Alcock, of the millers. Is it your wish 

to start with Mr. Hutchinson’s evidence first, or do you want to hear Mr. Alcock 
first. : 

Mr. CarmicuaEu: I would suggest that we have Mr. Alcock give his evid- 

ce; the questions which are put to him may take in both. 

The Cuarrman: I understand that Mr. Weir is of the same opinion; ‘0, if 


committee is satisfied, we will call Mr. Alcock. 


Mr. A. W. Atcocx, chemist, Western Canada Flour Mills Company, Win- 
g, called. 


: By the Chairman: 
. You are here, Mr. Alcock, representing—-?—A. The Canadian Millers’ 
fation, -« 
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Q. Have you a statement to See “Mr. Nagas” Np, Mr. Aarne 
thought at this stage of the proceedings you would have evidence enough aby 
the relative milling and baking qualities of Garnet wheat. It was all gone ove 
very carefully two yeears ago. I see from thé fact that Dr. Newton has been 
on the stand to-day that you have probably had similar evidence at the sittin 
of this committee. I can only say, Mr. Chairman, that in 1928 and 1929 t. 
millers, after a careful comparison of Garnet and Marquis wheat, advised th 
Department of Agriculture that in their opinion it would be better to grad 
Garnet separately. As the result of a conference that was held in the office 
the Minister of Agriculture in 1929, a shipment of wheat was sent overseas; an 
the consensus of opinion of those who checked up on the experiments was that 
Garnet should be graded separately. Subsequently the Research Council 
Canada in their laboratories in the three Western universities carried out 
extensive series of experiments, which showed the relative qualities of these t 
wheats. Their findings confirmed in every respect the opinions that had pre- 
viously been expressed by the milling chemists. At the inquiry which was hel 
two years ago these facts were presented. 

Q. You gave evidence at that time?—A. I gave evidence at that hearts 
at least, I came as technical adviser to Mr. Short (our president). In the int 
val that has elapsed since that time the millers have seen no reason whatever to 
change their opinion with regard to the separate grading of Garnet wheat; and 
in the interval a certain amount of criticism has come forward, I understand, — 
from the British and Irish Millers’ Association and other organizations who 
concerned with the reputation of our wheat overseas, including the Grail 
Standards Board, and they have recommended once more that this wheat 
separated. The opinion of the millers is, as I say, exactly the same as it was 
two years ago and five years ago. We still believe this wheat to be distine 
inferior, ond we still believe it is reducing the quality of shipments overs 
and 1 injuring the reputation of our wheat in world markets. 

I do not know, Mr. Chairman, that I could offer any further tech 
evidence. If there is any question which any member of the committee wis 
to put to me as a mill chemist, I shall be only too glad to answer it, if I possibl. 
can. I can say that we have made several attempts at milling Garnet wheat, and 
our results have invariably been unsatisfactory. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You do not use any of it in your flour?—A. We use a little now; we 
searcely avoid that. 


By Mr. Brown: ‘an 


Q. Have you made any experiments with respect to milling separately ?— 
Only on an experimental scale. 
Q. Not in bulk?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. You do not use any for commercial purposes?—A. Yes. 
A What percentage in the mix would it be?—A. In our mills at St. Bon 


cent. 
Hon. Mr. Wetr: Do you buy that aeparney to blend? 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Would that have any appreciable effect in it?—A. Tt is very Rea 
to detect in such small quantities. 
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Mr, Donnelly: 
Q at are the notable features?—Principally two; it is different from 


arquis with respect to milling quality, and it is inferior with respect to baking 
ality and in colour. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 

. Do you buy Garnet separately, and blend up to 10 per cent?—A. At 
. Boniface mill we go to the grain trade and ask them to ship in so much 
Northern, so much No. 1 Northern, specifying that the Two Northern 
1 contain no Garnet. 

Q. If Garnet were graded separately, would you use it as a blend for mixing 


to any considerable extent?—A. I doubt whether we could use it to any con- 
siderable extent, Mr. Weir. 


By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


— Q. You know the law in the Old Country, providing for the millers to 
grind a certain amount of their home wheat?—A. I do not know much about it. 
Q. You know there is a law in the Old Country compelling a certain per- 
sage of home wheat in their grinding mix?—A. I do not think they have to 
rind any certain percentage of their home-grown wheat. 

~~ Q. You don’t think so?—A. Not in England; but in France and Germany, 


 Q. There is no law like that in Canada?—A. No. 

_Q. There is no law compelling you to buy Garnet wheat then?—A. No. 
=e Q. Then why do you want to buy it and then raise trouble about it? Are 
there not many other grades better than Garnet, better than No, 2 Northern; 
there are many other grades, No. 1 Hard, No. 1 Northern and No. 3 available 
to you?—A. We grind a lot of No. 1 Northern. 

 Q. Well, if you can get all you want of No. 1 Northern why do you make so 
uch trouble about the No. 2 Northern; it is being bought by somebody, there 
is no great congestion of No. 2 Pacific or No. 2 Atlantic that I know of; indeed 
quite the contrary; what is the point about all this trouble when No. 1 hard 
and No. 1 Northern and other grades are available for you—A. I do not know 
that the millers are making so much trouble, are they? 

— Q. What are you here for then?—A. I was simply asked to come here to 
_the committee any information I could from the point of view of the 
estic miller. 

-Q. You are a chemist?—A. I am a chemist. 

~ Q. Oh, well, we get lots of funny and contradictory things from chemists. 

[ have no further questions to ask. 

The Cuarrman: Are there any further questions on the part of the com- 
nittee? If not, we will thank Mr. Alcock and ask him to retire. : 


The witness was discharged. 


Mr. L. Hutcurnson, recalled. 


By Mr. Davies: 

Q. Yesterday Mr. Hutchinson stated that the reason for the narrow spread 
| Vancouver at the time it existed was the extra amount of Marquis that 
cisted in that particular year. I have figures that indicate that in 1931 the 
amount of Garnet was 61 per cent, in 1932 it was 64 per cent, and in 1933 It 
ras 65 per cent; which would indicate that it would not be for that reason. 
| might remember, Mr. Hutchinson, that we were discussing the question 
to whether or not the spread between No. 1 and No. 2 ex-Vancouver was 
ss than the spread on No. 1 and No. 2 ex-Atlantic; you mentioned that you 
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thought it was because there was more Garnet in it, as a matter of fact ifien 
was more Garnet in it?—A. Are those the percentages that apply to the whea 
ex-Vancouver? 

Q. That is the percentage that was Garnet?—A. In ee whole of the bi 
couver shipments? 

Q. No, of the crops. 

The Cuarman: I might ask members of the Committee not to leave 
because we have an important question to decide about the evidence taken in — 
camera and the amount of that evidence which is to be deleted from the trae 
cript. That was not decided yesterday. : 


By Mr, Davies: 
Q. Would there be any other factors that would apply there?—A. Those 
are the figures for the entire Canadian crop. I would say yes, because that — 
affects Fort William as well as Vancouver, but it does not tell rod “what the 
percentage of Garnet at Vancouver was. . 


The CHatrMAN: Are there any further question? If not, Mr. Hutchinson — 
is released. ee 


The witness was discharged. 


Mr. Davins: I would like to move that Mr. Carmichael’s suggestion be — 
adopted. We have a very capable clerk who has been present at our sessions — 
and who knows what Mr. Carmichael referred to, and he could read the evidence 
and decide what portions could be deleted. 

The CHAIRMAN: May I say that no doubt the clerk will be consulted by 
Mr. Brouillette and Dr. Newton. 

Mr. Davies: Mr. Brouillette has some figures which he desires to put into 
the record. 


The CHAIRMAN: We can recall Mr. Brouillette. 


Mr. L. C. Brovutierte, recalled. 


The Wirness: The question was raised by Mr. Davies and others as to 
what our experience is in sales to domestic mills in areas in the provinces from ~ 
which shipments are made. Since the question has been raised, I have made — 
further inquiries of our sales department—the Winnipeg office of the Pool | 
Elevators—and I am informed that during the current year our sales from the 
north, west of a line drawn, say, from Prince Albert to Moose Jaw, are about 
30 per cent; the central portion of the province is around 45 per cent; the 
balance is from the southern part. With that information, having in mind the 
evidence given before, even at that where too much Garnet is produced at 
certain shipping points millers ask that selections be made. Shipment west of 
the line as mentioned is because it does not necessitate the back haul but can 
come from the country elevator points in a direct line with mills. Eastern 
shipments are made, as I understand, pretty well on the same basis. In other 
vears it may vary, but I think, approximately, that would serve as a guidance. 

Mr. Davies: I think when I gave some figures in respect to the percent- ~ 
ages of Garnet wheat some of the members understood that I meant the whole 
Canadian crop. What I meant were the percentages of Garnet ex Vancouv 
I gave figures for 1931, 1932 and 1933 which were respectively 61, 64 an 
65 per cent. : 


The committee then proceeded to discuss sections 3 and 4 of the Bill. BS 
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MINUTES OF PROCEEDINGS 


House oF CoMMoNs, 
Turspay, June 5, 1934. 


ie The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this 
da at 11 o'clock in the forenoon, Mr. Senn, the Chairman, presiding. 


Pa ribers present: Messieurs Barber, Blair, Bowen, Boyes, Brown, Burns, 
E Sarmichael, Davies, Dupuis, Garland (Bow River), Gobeil, Golding, Hall; “Loucks, 
jucas, McKenzie (Assiniboia) , Moore (Chateauguay- Huntingdon), Motherwell, 
Mullins, Senn, Smith, Stirling, Taylor, Totzke, Vallance, Weese, Weir (M elfort), 
i Weir (Macdonald), Wilson—_29: 


~ On Motion of Mr. Vallance, — 


~ Resolved —That the evidence heard by the Committee on May 29, and 
May 30, and revised by Dr. Robert Newton, Mr. L. C. Broulitte, and the Clerk 
of the Committee be printed. 


The Committee resumed consideration of Bill 53, An Act to amend the 


Mr. E. B. Ramsay, Chief Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners,. 
alled, examined and retired. 


Mr. C. M. Hamilton, Commissioner, Board of Grain Commissioners, called, 
amined and retired. 


: The Committee adjourned to meet at 11 o’clock on Thursday, June 7. 


WALTER HILL, 
Clerk of the Committee. 
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MINUTES OF EVIDENCE 


Hovusr oF Commons, Room 429, 
June 5, 1934. 


The CHAIRMAN: Order, gentlemen. Mr. Weir wishes to make a short 
statement. 

Hon. Mr. Wer: There has been some doubt as to the advisability of trans- 
cribing certain evidence or a portion of certain evidence that has been given 
fore the committee. I find myself in accord with the recommendations of 
he sub-committee that the evidence of Dr. Newton, Dr. Tory and a part of 
e evidence given by Mr. Brouillette, was a sound recommendation, although 
first I was inclined to disagree. With regard to the evidence given by Dr. 
ewton, we have found it very interesting and very enlightening, but I think 
e fact that he himself stated that his evidence was not sufficiently conclusive 
ample reason for us not including it in the printed records of the committee. 
would like to direct attention also to the evidence of Mr. Brouillette and to 
is request that the evidence he gave in connection with shipments of wheat 
ut of Fort Churchill also be not considered as evidence because it was not a 
atement of fact, but rather a conjecture. 

~The CuHatrman: I understand that Mr. Brouillette and Dr. Newton in 
mjunction with the clerk of the committee have revised the transcript and if 
e committee is agreeable to allow their revision to stand it would be wise 
o have the evidence printed. What is the wish of the committee in that respect. 
Hon. Mr. Moruerwe.u: The first day that this was mentioned I was 
é lisposed to disagree with the whole camera business, but now that we have 
een. its operation I am disposed to think that a lot of that evidence should 
t have seen the light of day. It is not conclusive. What we may say here 
y pass off, but what is done officially is there for all time. I am inclined to 
k that in the case of this evidence the tail should go with the hide—it 
Id all go out. 

- The CuHatrMan: There can be no question about including the ev idence 
f Mr Hutchinson. I do not think it would be wise to delete Mr, Hutchinson’s’ 


Hon. Mr. Moruerwewt: I do not think it will make much difference. Is 
the only exception? 

Mr. VaAuuance: Mr. Chairman, I move that the evidence as revised be 
pted by this committee. 


Carried. 


_ Mr. Brown: Before we go on with to-day’s evidence I would like to call 
ion to a statement of mine which I would like to have corrected. It 
Ts on are 192 in the evidence of Tuesday, May 29th, and I am reported 


= There has been yet no person come forward to prove that Marquis 
and Reward cannot be satisfactorily milled together. That fact separates 
it entirely from the other fact that we have evidence that Garnet and 
Marquis cannot be satisfactorily milled with other wheats. 
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Now, what I intended to say and what I should have said was that tha 
fact separates it entirely from the other fact that we have evidence that Garn 
and Marquis cannot be satisfactorily milled together. We know that Marquis. 
Red Bobs and Reward can be satisfactorily milled together, but Garnet does ae 
satisfactorily mill with the others. That is what I intended to say. 


The CHARMAN: That will be taken down in the minutes 


Now this morning we are in receipt of a letter from Mr, Wieland of ie 
Co-operative Wholesale Society Limited in reply from a letter to Mr. Hill, the 
clerk, with a list of questions submitted by Mr. Davies recently. This letter 
is very short; perhaps I had better read it:— 

My assistant, Mr. R. T. Jackson, has handed me your letter of 
June Ist, together with list of questions submitted by Mr. Davies, M.P. 

Owing to the fact that this Depot is merely a Buying+Office and in 
the interest of your investigation, I feel that it would be proper, should 
you feel that these questions must be answered, if you would forward 
them to Mr. A. H. Hobley, Co-operative Wholesale Society Ltd., 28 
Brunswick Street, Liverpool, 2, England. 

Mr. Hobley is Manager in charge of our wheat buying office in the 
United Kingdom. 

I may say that I am unable to answer any of the questions. 


Yours very truly, 


W. L. WIEnanp, 
pro. Society. 


I do not know whether it would be the wish of this committee that these 
questions should be cabled to the old country. It will probably take some time 
before they are answered, and I think it is the disposition of this committee to 
dispose of this Bill this week if possible. However, whatever the committee 
decides to do will be done. % 


Mr. VALLANCE: Were the questions read into the record? 


The CHAIRMAN: Yes. Perhaps we had better let the matter stand until we = 
hear Dr. Newton. oar 


Mr. VaLLaNcEe: What does Mr. Davies think himself? 


Mr. Davies: I would be prepared to let the matter stand for the moment, 
Mr. Chairman. 


Mr. L. H. Newman, recalled. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you any further statement to make in regard to this matter of th 
grading of Garnet wheat?—A. No. I have nothing special. ~g 
Q. You have nothing special?—A. No, except that there might be some 
observations coming out of the discussion. 


Hon. Mr. Wem: I think if Mr. Newman has anything to add we would 
like to hear it. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have not anything specific 
to add to what evidence has been given to date. I might possibly make a few 
observations, partly by way of review. I think, at the outset, after the investiga oe 
tion overseas was completed the great majority of us, at any rate, were agreed 
that theoretrically the thing to do was to grade this. wheat separately, Then, 
certain complications arose which seemed to make it rather doubtful as to th 
wisdom of taking that step. In the early stages I was personally very keen on 
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1aving it graded. I think Mr. Ramsay and I visited the department one time, 
d I was rather keen on having it done. He was of the opinion that there was 
ot yet enough Garnet in the country to warrant taking that step. I felt that if 
we were ever going to grade Garnet separately the time to do it was before we 
had too much in the country, and I felt from what I knew of the wheat that that 
wheat was going to spread across quite an appreciable territory and sooner or 
ater would be concerned pretty definitely with the question of separate grading. 
Time passed. A large number of people got into this wheat and the investigation 
overseas undoubtedly showed that practically all of the overseas people favoured 
the separate grading of Garnet. 
_ When I gave evidence here in 1932, for the sake of argument I took the 
ground that it did not appear as though the time was quite ripe. The other day 
I stated that the time was probably very much riper now than it was at that 
time. For those two reasons—first that we have now in the country a large 
quantity of Reward and a better Reward than we had two years ago; that seed 
_is now readily available—we have discovered and our farmer friends have dis- 
covered that they can get much better yields in the north country—and it is the 
north we are talking about chiefly because we do not need to consider these 
early wheats farther south very much—are getting very much better yields than 
they did when sown more thickly. Taking it on our experimental farms through- 
out the west, an average of nine years shows that at some points there is not a 
very great spread in yield between Garnet and Reward; at some other points the 
spread is a little greater. However, we are of the opinion if when we have the 
results over a series of years’ tests, when the varieties are sown at their optimum 
rate of seeding, that the spread in yield will narrow up. At the present time I 
understand in experimental work all varieties are sown at the same rate. We 
have, however, under way at the present time a series of trials in which different 
varieties are sown at different rates of seeding. We do believe, especially on 
well prepared land and on fairly new land that the spread in yield will narrow 
up. So, in as far as Reward is concerned, we have now available for the use of 
many of these people who are growing Garnet a very good substitute, and a 
couple cf years ago that was not the case; there was not really enough to go 
around; and so those who were growing Garnet had not very much to choose 
from. Then, we have Marquis coming back very strongly now. Many people 
who went out of what they thought was Marquis but which contained very little 
- Marquis are no doubt going back into Marquis. Under this crop testing plan 
_ which is in use in the west samples have been collected from over one thousand 
loads. Over 20,000 farmers’ material was checked up at about 50 points. There 
would be a very fine opportunity given to help those people who are growing 
Garnet to get started off differently if they find they can and believe they can 
grow another variety satisfactorily. : 
Now, that is, perhaps, all I need to say about that. It is more or less a 
repetition of what I said before; but I think from the standpoint of this country 
as a whole the one thing to keep in mind is that these old country peovle who 
undoubtedly are our best customers are still very anxious that we grade this 
wheat separately; and as I said in my report after the investigation overseas, it 
is usually good business to give people what they want in the way they want it, 
and one cannot very well overlook that fact. It seems to me, in the last analysis, 
in view of all that has been said and written, that one cannot help thinking that 
the time is ripe when something very definite should be done. 
~ When the matter of separate grading was up two years ago it was suggested 
at this wheat be penalized by upwards of 8 cents per bushel. The suggestion 
was made by one of the previous witnesses that if the spread as between, say, 
Garnet and 1 Northern could be narrowed down to around 3 cents it would 
- mean very little hardship if any on the Garnet grower. If that wheat could be 
aced on the option to start with, at any rate, on a very small margin so that 
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it would not, at the outset, get a black eye or give a wrong impression, I d n 
think the grower of Garnet would have very ‘much to complain about to-d 
If on the other hand, we start with the spread which was suggested before 1 
would be quite a different thing—the wheat would be damned at the outset. _ 

Now, our millers, both in Canada and in the old country, have learnet 
oreat deal about this wheat; and I think, at least from the last analysis, tha 
what they want chiefly is that that wheat be graded separately. They knoy 
the wheat has certain peculiarities and on the whole it is not as good a wheat 
Marquis. I made that quite clear in our Garnet Bulletin in 1927, and we hs 
not changed our opinions one iota on that matter. It is a fairly good mill 
wheat. In some districts it is Just as good as Marquis. But on the whole i 
a little inferior in some respects to Marquis; and in some places it is distinct 
inferior. I think, however, as far as the old country people are concerned, t 
the important point is that it mills differently, and they would like to have : 
separated for that reason. No doubt, a good many of the complaints we hi: v 
heard from overseas—although there have not been so many after all—are 
very well founded; but a cereal chemist told me in 1929, “Unless you grade this 
wheat separately, now that they have been talking so much about it, if anyth 
goes wrong with any shipment, the blame will immediately be placed on Garnet. 
That was one of his arguments in favour of separate grading. It has been sug 
gested that further shipments be sent over; I think it was Dr. Sword of 
Scottish Co- operative, with whom I was in correspondence regarding this mat 
who urged against that. He said, if you send a specific shipment they will 
all sorts of things wrong with it, and perhaps it will do the wheat more harm th: 
good. He did not think, at any rate, that there would be very much gained b 
separate shipment. They have been co-operating with us by sending samp 
for growing tests, in order that we might determine for them how much Gar 
was present, so that they could correlate the results of their tests with ours. 
was, in the opinion of these Scottish co-operative people, that that would be 
better way to do than to send over a specific shipment. However, that is sim) 
passed on as the observation from a representative miller from the other side. 

I do not think, Mr. Chairman, there is anything very much further tha 
io add. 


The CHAIRMAN: Are there any questions? 


By Mr. Carmichael: 
ak With regard to the variety or varieties that you mentioned that 


tion as to their milling qualities when mixed aan Marquis?—A. So far, tl 
are very fine. We have some produced from a Garnet-Reward combinat 
which should Doak pretty nearly an ideal wheat. 


—A, No, not a Bit we are pretty sure from ne way it Helievee = mills ve : 
much like the Reward parent. ov 

Q. There is sufficient of that wheat in sight now to take the place of Gam 
—A. Not of that. I was speaking of Reward-Marquis entirely. You ¥ 
understand that in the development of these hybrids it takes a long time. T 
must be tested in a very exacting manner; and that will take some few year 
vet, although they are being pushed forward as rapidly as they can be. ~ 
have got along quite rapidly, thanks to the greenhouses which were pro 
for us some years ago, but it will be some little while. I would not say tha’ 
they wil! solve the immediate problem, but ultimately I ‘think likely bot 
Garnet and Reward would pass out of the picture in view of what is goin 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Did you find, Dr. Newman, in your visit to Europe and the tht 
Kingdom, that there was the danger of our certificate final being refuse 
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‘i opardized | in any way, because of the inclusion of Garnet?—A. Well, when 
I was there they did not speak so much about that; as some one mentioned 
the other day you will always find lots of complaints; but that had not been 
presented as an argument at all at that time. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


d Q. Could you give us the comparative yields, Dr. Newman, between Mar- 
quis, Garnet and Reward, with the number of bushels seeded on the experimental 
farm under ideal cultural conditions?—A. Yes. At the farm at Scott, which is 
up in the Battleford area, the difference is not significant between Reward 
and Garnet on highly tilled land. At Lacombe, the farm in Alberta, the average 
of nine years places Garnet about 8 bushels ahead of Reward. 
tes Q. What is the difference at Scott?—A. Practically none at Scott. Up at 
Beaver Lodge in the Peace River country the difference is not so very pro- 
nounced, a little in favour of Garnet. 
_ Q. Was the same amount of seeding used in each case?—A. Was the same 
amount of seeding used in each case: I think we should keep in mind in dis- 
ussing yields that when we use the optimum rate of seeding per variety that 
this difference will narrow down appreciably. Reward undoubtedly is not as 
good a rustler as Garnet is under similar conditions, it will not fight weeds as 
well, and it will not tiller as well. 


: By Mr. Vallance: 
_~ Q. In other words, it is not a dry weather wheat?—A. No. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: 


Q. What do you find the best quantity of wheat to seed for Reward?— 
_A. Two bushels per acre, about half a bushel more than Garnet. Garnet can 
be sown really less than Reward. Reward should be sown appreciably more. 


By Mr. Vallance: 


ee Q. How does the yield compare between Scott and Lacombe?—A. The 
yieids at Lacombe are much higher. I have the actual figures here, if you would 
be interested. 


* By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 


Q. Do you think that the buyer of No. 2 Pacific is getting good value for 
is moeney?—A. Yes, I think he is; I think on the whole he is. 
— -Q. Well, in spite of that they are then just for the sake of harmony and 
‘peace disposed to think that the time has come now that Garnet is sufficiently 
well known that it can stand on its own feet, in spite of the fact that it might 
have been hurt badly a few years ago it would not be hurt much now because 
it has become known?—A. I think, as really was pointed out before by a 
umber of people, at least it was pointed out, that if this wheat can not stand 
its own, it should go. But those of us who are familiar with the wheat 
believe that the time has come to submit it to that test, possibly; sooner or 
later it will have to stand the test. 
~ Q. Well, Mr. Chairman, I must say I have never been under any delusion 
as to what will happen to Garnet when it is put on its own; and I have always 
faced that inevitability, and I do not know whether Mr. Newman just realizes, 
as I think I do realize it. There is another incidental feature that has grown 
that is, the newspapers bore the very interesting news the other day that 
Charles Saunders was knighted for establishing four wheats; Marquis, Ruby, 
ward and Garnet. Well now, if he has been knighted for establishing Garnet, 
we will have to be careful how we unknight him. 
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Mr. Carmicuae.: Is that right, Mr. Motherwell, did he establish Garnet? — 


Hon. Mr. MorHerWELL: Perhaps the one who kills it will be qualified for 
knighthood also; will that be the minister of trade and commerce, or who? ~ 


The CHAIRMAN: Don’t ask me. 
Mr. VALLANCE: The Chairman of this Committee. 
Hon. Mr. MorHerweE.u: There is somebody evidently building up a title 


for himself in killing this wheat that Sir Charles Saunders was knighted for — e ; 


establishing. 


The CHarrMAN: If the committee are through now with Dr. Newman, Dr. ae 4 


Newton has two or three replies to questions that were asked him the other day 
pence he was then unable to answer. Is it the wish of the committee to hear 
im 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: I would like to ask Dr. Newman: is that right, that Dr. 
Saunders is the one who originated Garnet wheat. 

The WITNEss: Yes, that is quite right. 

Mr. CARMICHAEL: That is right. 

The WITNEss: Yes. 


Mr. CarMIcHAEL: I had been told it was, and it was not; I just wanted to 
be sure. 


Hon. Mr. MoruerweE.u: It is official enough, I think, to base my preceding 
comments upon. 


The Cuairman: Very well. What is.the wish of the Committee about Dr. 4 
Newton? . : : 


The witness retired. 


The CHAIRMAN: We will ask Dr. Newton to come before us and present his — 
submission. 


Dr. R. Newton, recalled. 


The Witness: Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I have prepared a short answer 


to two questions, one of which was directed to me last day and I was not pre- 
pared te answer fully at that time. The other was the general question of the — 


Hon. Mr. Weir as to why there was a narrower spread between No. 1 Northern — 


and No. 2 Northern at Vancouver that at Fort William during the period June, — = - 


1932, to February, 1933, even with the preponderance of Garnet at Vancouver. 
I have studied the figures, both those already submitted to this committee and 
those availabie in tr ade journals, and have also consulted officials of the Bureau 


of Statistics. With the consent of the chairman, I should like to make a sub-. 


mission. se 
First, I should like to point out in the table submitted by Hon. Mr. Weir ~ 

and printed on page 101 of the Minutes of May 16, that although there were ~ 
nine months in which the spread was less at Vancouver, in all but three of these 
the actual price of No. 2 at Winnipeg was higher than at Vancouver, whereas if 
they were of equal quality the reverse should be the case because of cheaper 


carriage facilities out of Vancouver. The three months in which Ne. 2 was © 


quoted higher at Vancouver were December, January, and February, when no ~ 
important amount of grain was moving out of Fort William and Port Arthur, as 
indicated by the lack of quotations in British Trade Journals, and ‘oe 
prices were therefore purely speculative. 


By Hon. Mr. Weir: ; ra 


Q. Do you mind, Dr. Newton, if we make this clear as we go along: do we 
gather from your statement this, that with wheat of equal quality at Vancouve : 


= 


t 
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and the Atlantic the Vancouver wheat should bring a higher price than Atlantic 
_wheat because of the cheaper transportation?—A. That was stated in the Com- 
mittee by another witness the other day while I was present, I think you agreed 
with it, sir. 
— Q. But it was also stated by one of the witnesses that there were factors 
that came in there, that no person could make an absolute statement?—A. Oh, 
of course, the availability of wheat at a given time, and that sort of thiag. 
: Q. I just wanted to correct the impression you were giving, that that was 
the only factor; because the evidence that we have had submitted before us was 
very conclusive that they could not state exactly what were the causes in the 
_ difference in the prices of wheat?—A. It may not be possible, of course, to state 
absolutely; but I got the best opinion I could, and I checked it with the officials 
of the Dominion Bureau of Statistics and they thought it was sound. 
Q. Another point in that connection, so I may get it clear; I think you 
agreed from evidence submitted that in Vancouver the greater part of the wheat 
is from the North; at least, a greater part of the wheat is representative of wheat 
from the north—of that which goes to Vancouver—than it is of wheat from the 
south?—A. Yes. 

Q. The greater part of the southern wheat will go to the Atlantic, and even 
with the same kind of wheat it has been proven beyond doubt that the wheat 
from the north—even Marquis—that Marquis is a poorer wheat; which also 
might account for the lower price at Vancouver?—A. Well, the point I had just 
made was that during these three months during which No. 2 got a higher figure 
at Vancouver there was no important movement of grain from the East; there- 
fore, Winnipeg prices were purely speculative. Moreover the market during the 
second half of 1932 was abnormal. In 1932 there was a crop failure in the Danube. 
The United States was not exporting wheat. Rusian wheat exports were insig- 
nificant. Argentine and Australia were well sold out by July, leaving Canada 
the sole source of immediate supply in volume. We had a good crop of high 
quality. Prices were at their lowest point. We supplied during that period the 
largest proportion of the British market we have ever secured in our history. 
This answers also the question which Mr. Davies asked me last day, and which 
I was unable to answer fully at that time. 
ot Secondly, I should like to point out that London and Liverpool, c.i.f. prices 
__ are a safer basis than Winnipeg prices on which to form a judgment. They 
represent actual sales and not speculations, and are usually a little higher than 

Winnipeg Grain Exchange closing prices. Moreover, the Winnipeg market has 
been partly artificial since 1930, because of controlled operations, and the 
diversion to it of Chicago operations because of United States government 
_restrictions. 

> To get London and Liverpool prices we must have recourse to trade journals, 
and unfortunately those we have consulted do not quote Atlantic and Vancouver 
prices separately prior to 1930. The inference is perhaps that there was not 
enough difference in the spreads to make it worth while doing so. The table sub- 
mitted, giving weekly parcel prices (c.i.f.) at British ports, 1930 to 1933 inclusive, 
as published in the “London Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter” show that from 
November, 19380, to the end of 1933 there were only 14 weeks in which the spread 
_ between No. 1 and No. 2 was less for Vancouver wheat. Of these, ten were in 
the period August-December, 1932, the abnormal features of which have already 
_been pointed out. It may be added, further, that for five out of these ten weeks, 
the price of No. 2 Atlantic was equal to, or higher than, the price of No. 1 Van- 
— couver, obviously an abnormal situation. 


: 
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PARCEL PRICES (C.1.F. ENGLISH PORTS) PER 480LB. 
(Compiled from the London Grain, Seed and Oil Reporter) 
Vancouvers Atlanties papredds lates 
ifs 2° il? aah: Vancouvers| Atlantics 
1930 
Jan. a Not ‘A 
“ 10} quoted ‘ 
“ 17) separately. 
24 48/9 50/- 49/3 iv 
31 45/43 47/14 46/3 103d. 
Feb. 45/13 aris v5 ie % 
45/44 48/- = 
41/6 44/6 43/9 i 
42/- 44/44 43/73 1/3 
Mar. 40/73 42/74 41/9 od. 
“ in/9 ae ae ris 
40/3 41/6 40/9 6d. 
April 42/3 a 45/8 ad. 
a“ 43/- 44 ; 
40/103 He ion a 
40/6 41 
a, | wae 
eee aleelro et) 
vir 42/3 41/9 9d. 
41/1} 42/43 aun od. 
40/3 41/3 0 : 
38/13 39/3 38/43 10d. | - 
30/6 HU eee A 
36/14 37/— 36/13 9d. 
36/- a7/1k 36/44 103d. : 
ei | BAN) els ge 
38/9 39/3 38/9 6d. 
36/— 36/6 36/- 6d. - 
35/- 35/9 35/3 6d. _ {| 
34/- 34/9 SAE | cae 
32/9 33/3 36/6. tn ee S 
32/3 33/3 32/9 6d. 
31/6 32/13 31/9 7d. 
30/- Eine ae on 
0/- 3 e ; 
yer 30/8 32/9 2d, 
28/3 - 28/3 29/- 3d. 3d 
38/6 30/- 20/3 od, 
36/9 Ba ee 
25/3 Hp a8 aS 
25/3 es ee, ee 
25/9 97/44 26/9 ii 
24/9 26/3 25/6 1/= 
23/3 24/103 94/42 ie 
22/73 24/- 23/6 1/23 
22/3 24/- 23/3 1/3 
23/- 24/6 24/- 1/6 
93/- 24/9 24/- 1/3 
ee | 
23/9 1% 
24/6 25/103 25/74 1 
25/3 26/73 26/3 Bye 
25) 20/3 267 i 
24/3 25/74 25/3 1/14 
24/9 26/43 26/- 1/3 
23/8 ef | somes 1/43 
23/3 24/9 24/3 1/4h 
23/103 25/14 24/74 =iys 
25/9 27/- 26/6 Fy 
25/3 26/6 25/9 1/13 


Vancouvers 
~ Atlantics 
- “ Spread 1°-2° 
€ ancouve 
. - rs} Atlantics 
a ae 26/6 
26/- 25/6 30/7 27 
25/3 24/74 26/74 ert te : 
25/- 24/- 25/44 25/74 ta ie 
: 24/- 24/73 53/9 V4 i, 
24/6 25/13 ve 3 ‘ 
25/3 23/- 24/14 ie i 
” , a We 103d. 
a 2/4 Bae 23/3 1/- 
2 ae 25/- 24/- 1/6 
a ye 24/44 24/- 1/43 1/- 
2/5 ae 23/44 1/6 1/- 
21/- 23/6 22/103 Ue i 
20/- 22/6 6 i. 
a ue Ve 
92/103 = : 
22/- 50/3" : 
22/3 20/3 nate : 
22/6 20/6 ae 20/9 
29/6 20/6 22/- 0/7 8 
25/3 27/3 22/13 BOB is 4 
23/3 29/3 20/103 se v4 
27/9 25/6 SHES a) i: 
29/- 25/43 23/9 3 Vs 
20) Ne 28/- 2/- 1/6 
zt 28 he 25/6 1/9 
32/9 32/- 31/- 58/1 2, 
32/9 29/9 34/6 28/103 oe a 
31/6 29/6 32/9 32/— yi ZH 
316 ue 32/3 30/3 3/8 2/14 
22/0, 29/43 grin gg sofienm ete), 226 aaAl i) a5 
30/104 iG Oops ae 2 is 
30/73 Ue ae ae a - 
3 27/1 ee ieee gas Boe oe 
28/6 oer ees ye [oe 
2 oes v2 Bie tae: 
i a a 
30/104 sue AC 
30/10 Lee 7 
30/103 ae 
31/104 1 ee : 
32/6 age eee le 
33/103 he ee be 
34/73. ey en 
34/13 ee Hay [con 
33/74 ee aos 
32/3 (a See i 
30/73 30/- eee eee o/s" ce 
29/9 aes ee 
30/44 eee al 
4 Pe er oe 
30/3 28/9 31/- Se Be ee 
29/43 28/6 31/9 sya oa er 
29/44 21/73 30/103 29/103 Bal a 
29/- 27/6 30/15 8/4 iF a 
28/103 27/6 29/73 say 179 ft 
2/20 ay 29/73 28/- 1/9 1/73 
=f 2/4 a 28/13 1/103 1/73 
25/3 26/73 29/6 58/3 V6 i 
25/74 24/3 28/43 28/3 3 V4 
25/6 24/3 25/6 27/14 va ve 
25/3 24/- 25/6 24/45 ve 1; 
25/9 23/103 ee ae i : 
25/3 24/14 25/6 3a/ii ib Mi 
25/9 23/9 26/13 24/13 i va 
. 2/0 2o/t 24/9 1/43 1/13 
27/9 97 /= 26/13 24/43 ae Va 
28/6 26/3 28/6 37/6 V3 i 
27/9 27/43 27/73 27/6 i vu 
27/3 26/74 28/6 26/6 1/6 i 
26/3 28/- 27/43 ih ui 
ap Ae 1/13 1/3 
96/43 ee a 
af 1/3 
1/13 
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Vancouvers Atlantics Spread v2 


Ae pa 1° 2 Vancouvers Atlantics 


1932 
euteDt o e 27/6 26/73 28/- 26/9 103 
eae: ae 27/9 27/14 98/3 27/3 7id 
tS, Le ese eng Cae 27/- 26/— 97/6 26/6 1/- 
es nas 26/9 26/43 27/6. 26/9 4d 
cig Be 26/43 26/- 27/14 26/43 ai 
ae ee es eerie |. 68 30 Ma 
Bee Bi ee 26/- 25/74 27/3 26/43 ig 
Diogo i cine an 26/43 25/9 26/103 26/3 7 
Nov Me Oe SV Gbee ee cy au a aa poh ae 
eo .48, : Ses ee 25/43 25/— 25/6 25/13 43 
Z 25—File missing 
oe aE 26/- 25/74 26/9 26/13 43 
RIG. ie en Mee 24/6 OTR IN Hd gee ae 103d. |.¢ ee 
BB 23/6 22/9 ay Attn Aan eee Bd foo, 
1933 : xe a i 
Jan. Bea Pesce Narr 25/6 DA/TOR: Joc. ck eal eg ean eae (F054 oS, eee Bes 
y 13—File missing. 
0 ae ee aR SE 25/13 Dis | Leen ee 43d. 1) 


24/- 6d. | eee 
23/73 101d?) oe 
25/- 104d.< |e 
25/104 We 
24/44 10id. }2 ee 
24/- Va oe 
24/9 9d. 

25/44 103d. 

25/73 1/- 

25/6 73d. 

27/3 43d. 

27/9 Od: 2] 2 te 
97/3 10d oe 
26/44 7d. 

26/103 7id. 

95/9 6d. 

26/6 9a. 

27/14 ves 

28/9 gd. 

30/44 103d. 

31/73 6d. 

30/— 9d. 

33/6 Fe 

33/3 2/- 

30/6 9d. 

27/9 1 

27/- ve 

27/74 1/= 

27/73 . 103d. 

26/9 25/9 26/6 25/104 Pee 

25/14 24/3 25/- 24/44 103d. 

24/44 23/9 24/3 23/6 id. 

24/3 23/3 24/3 23/6 1/- 

94/44 23/3 93/73 22/9 1/13 

25/6 24/3 24/9 24/- 1/3 

25/73 24/14 25/- 24/6 1/6 

25/14 23/9 24/43 24/- 1/43 

25/- 23/9 24/9 24/3 1/3 

25/6 24/3 24/103 24/14 1/3 

24/74 24/3 24/9 24/13 1/43 

24/9 23/43 25/- 24/43 1/43 

24/3 22/103 24/6 23/9 1/43 


ef 22—File missing. 
Mees ra DOY. cig Ge ene 25/- 23/72 25/3 24/72 1/43 __ 
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By Hon. Mr. Weir: 

ae Q. Just before we leave that: the subject that the committee is concerned 
with is the effect of Garnet in No. 2; and in that connection I would suggest that, 
it would not be a scientific comparison to compare No. 1 Vancouver with No. 2 
Vancouver, and the same at the Atlantic. But if we have at Vancouver prac- 
tically the same amount of wheat going forward each year over a period, and the 
chief difference there between No. 1 and No. 2 is Garnet in the No. 2, then I 
would say that the price paid by the millers after three or four years, with pretty 
extensive knowledge for three or four years, and extensive dealings in our wheat 
(No. 1 and No. 2), that in spite of that when they will pay such a comparatively 
high price for No. 2 containing Garnet in large quantities in comparison to No. 1; 
___ that that is really about the only way we can take these together to get their 
' relative values. 

a The CuarrMAN: Are there any further questions? If not we will ask Dr. 
Newton to retire. 


a _ The Witness retired. 


Gentlemen, I think that completed the evidence so far as the recommenda- 
tions of the sub-committee are concerned. 

Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: Mr. Chairman, might I draw your attention to the 
fact that Mr. Ramsay is here. When Mr. Ramsay gave his major evidence it was 
about ten minutes to one o’clock, and you asked me to discontinue my “con- 
versation” (was it) and give Mr. Ramsay an opportunity to get in his evidence 
before one o’clock. Well now, I have not had an opportunity to read his evidence, 
but I think I know pretty well what Mr. Ramsay said, and I would like to have 
the privilege of asking him a few questions. 

i The CHAIRMAN: Certainly, Mr. Motherwell; Mr. Ramsay gave his evidence 
___ at that time, and as he is here I think the committee will be agreeable to having 
= him recalled. 


a 

Pp : Mr. E. B. Ramsay, recalled. 

= By Hon. Mr. Motherwell: 

a Q. There is nothing very terrible in what I am going to ask or say. I took 


it from Mr. Ramsay’s evidence that there was going to be a sort of “chaos” in 
-_ connection with the marking of our wheat, and our certificate final—I do not 
know that that was mentioned, about the certificate final—but there was quite 
a lot of force in the delivery of his evidence, and he gave it quite so earnestly, 
_ that he thought that the time had come when we should settle this question of 
_ having Garnet graded separately. Now, if the Board of Grain Commissioners 

says that, it carries a lot of weight with me. But maybe Mr. Ramsay would 
reconcile that with his evidence in the report here; all that evidence that you 
gave was as a result of your visit overseas at the instance of your minister in 
_ 1932. Well then, after getting all that information that you gave out, then in 
_ your annual report signed by yourself to your minister you said (at page 6 of 
the report of 1933), “the board has continued to investigate the effect of allowing 
_ Garnet wheat to be placed in No. 2 Manitoba Northern Wheat. We are sub- 
_ stantially in agreement that Garnet wheat should be given a separate classifica- 
_ tion, but in view of the present low price of wheat and the difficulties of the 
wheat producer, we are of the opinion that it might not be advisable to proceed 
with changes in the classification at the present session.” 

Well now, that is exactly what we are doing. We are talking about this 
classification, this present session, against the advice of the Board of Grain Com- 
_ missioners when they had all of this information in their possession on the 8th 
day of January last. 
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Mr. Hamilton gave some supplementary evidence, but it was pretty uncon- 
vineing I thought, some of it was even obtained after the bill was on the order 
paper. 

If Mr. Ramsay in his supplemental evidence if any, and also Mr. Hamilton, © 
wish to advise against their own report of the 8th of January, then we should 
listen to it carefully; and I might say it would bear a lot of weight with me, I — 
have no feeling in this matter except to get the truth. I know where the southern — 


they call “God’s country,” the north. I have known the pioneer life and all 
that; and I tell you I cannot help feeling sympathetic for pioneers; and if you 


farmers are trecking to. I have met them by the hundred going up into what — 


can just give us something to hang our hats on, Mr. Ramsay, to justify this 


change in policy of grading it separately—as to my mind that only means killing 
it. You have not seen as many years as I have, they go back over a long period; 
but I have never known of wheat excluded from the word “Manitoba” to live— 
some of them didn’t deserve to live anyway—but I never saw one excluded from 


the use of the word “Manitoba” or “Northern” that lived over 3 or 4 years. But 


if you say in your Judgment that you believe like Dr. Newman, that it can get 
out on its own and stand the gaff, that it is well enough known—and what it 
means to be deprived of “Manitoba Northern’—if you can give us some assur- 
ance on that from your journey of acquired information we will not discount it. 
I can assure you, we will attach to it all the value it deserves. But there must 
be some real good reason why you are making a different recommendation now 
to what you did on the 8th of January. To give full value to your evidence, we 
would like to hear it?—A. Garnet wheat was being graded No. 2 Northern when 
our Board took office. I do not think Garnet wheat has had any better friend 
than the Board of Grain Commissioners and the Grain Standards Board. 

Q. That is right, I think that?—A. When we made this report that was our 
opinion at that time. Since then there have been developments which have 
been quite serious from the Canadian standpoint. It is only by the intervention 


of disaster that the country is escaping from an impossible situation. That is 4 


my view of it, Mr. Motherwell. 
Q. You mean, the crop situation? 2—A. I feel obligated to do what I can in a 


fair way, having in view the broad picture for the producer, not only in the 


north but in the south; and these are entirely the motives that have actuated me 
in putting this evidence before the committee. 


Q. I do not know why, I understand that was not—?—A. What I mean to 3 


say is, Mr. Motherwell, in view of the wheat supply situation. 


Q. In view of w hat?—A. In view of the wheat supply situation. The situ- sa 


ation to-day is much more serious than it would be if our visible supply was only — 


4 


eighty million bushels. naa 


Q. You mean, because of the large carry over?—A. Because of the unwise na 


amount of wheat we have in the country, and you cannot re-establish the market 
until you get rid of that; that is my own personal view. 

Q. Does that mean that we would grow less wheat yield if some other variety 
were substituted?—A. No, Mr. Motherwell; what I am trying to get across 1s” 
that if they say, your certific ate on No. 2 Northern Wheat is not No. 2 Northern — 
Wheat, we have to pay attention to them. If you ask them, can we use this - 4 
Garnet wheat; they say we are trading in No. 2 wheat and we want to have 


that wheat in its natural condition. ay 
Q. You think then that the world situation has changed sufficiently since 
the 8th of January to take the attitude which you are now taking?—A. No, iC 


do not. 

Q. Why the change then; why do you take a different attitude now if thee 
world situation is not different: the world situation, you say, is not different — 
from what it was on the 8th ‘January—it cannot be both different and not 


different ?—A. I can’t tell you that, Mr. Motherwell. The world situation ia q 
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present time is based on the supplies of wheat in Europe. It is a general 
0 rket condition for which no one is particularly responsible. It is just that 
bountiful nature has given a flood of wheat. We have a specialty to sell, and 
are trying to sell it to the best of our ability. 
re, You think then that the more they grow their own wheat out there the 
we will export; they are catering to their wheat growers over there, and 
ey are excluding us out of their market?—A. In a buyer’s market the buyer 
the market. 
. They sure do, as we have found out. Would they exclude us from 
markets if we do not make this change?—A. They might exclude us still 
her if we do not. 
. By gum, they are doing it right now, more every day?—A. I would not 
nt to be responsible for a further exclusion. 
But in Europe and Great Britain they are using more home-grown 
at, bonusing it to the exclusion of our wheat?—A. I would say the future is 
uite obscure. 
). You take the ground they are doing more of that now than they did 
anuary ?—A. Yes. 
- That may be your conclusion, but I would come to a different con- 
Cc n; inasmuch as our wheat is going to be excluded anyway why upset our 
farmers also. I have nothing further to add, Mr. Chairman. 


By Mr. Davies: 


Qi would like to ask Mr. Ramsay a question: Has the Board of Grain 
amissioners ever had any control over the spread at which a given wheat 
on the market; and have you ever thought it desirable that you should? 
ae, No, there has never been any regulation of our grain exchanges, it has 
ways been an open market. We are concerned with the handling of wheat, 
ection and weighing. 

_ Mr. Vauiance: With the administration of the Act. . 


By Mr. Davies: 
Q. The first witness we had before this Committee, I think it was Mr. Sidney 


committee that the different ones—I presume he meant members of the 
ange—had discussed at what price this wheat should go on the market, and 
appears that their discussions varied all the way from a discount of 3 cents 
to s discount of 8 cents; and I thought at the time it was a rather arbitrary 
thority, that those connected with that business should have the power to 
termine at what spread this wheat if it were graded separately should go on 
market; and I wondered if it has always been that way, and if it is desirable 
at it should continue that way?—A. What they do, Mr. Davies, is to set a 
aximum spread; just as we set a maximum tariff for elevators. The maximum 
read is just a pegged point, at which they expect the market to do better. 
_ Q. You think it is desirable?—A. It has worked quite satisfactorily under 
n Exchange Control. 
The Cuatrman: Are there any other questions? If not, we will let Mr. 
amsay retire. 


The witness retired. 


; “The CHAIRMAN: Well then, gentlemen, we come to a consideration of the 
] itself. 


* 
Discussion followed. 
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Hon. Mr. MorHERWELL: We chould have a meeting at which would 
present the Minister of Trade and Commerce and the Board of Grain Co: 
misisoners. They, no doubt prepared this Bill, and they should know wh 
it means. For instance, I think it means one thing and Mr. Carmichael thin 
it means another. Somebody should decide—either the Minister of Trade an 
Commerce or his officers who drafted the Bill. As I understood from a con- 
versation with Mr. Stevens the matter was to go to the Grain Standards Board 
and they would handle it like any other commercial grade. j 


Mr. CarmicHarut: As I understand the meaning of section 2, Mr. Chai 
man, it is that we will establish number 2 Northern in such a way that Garn 
cannot get into it. It does not go further and say that we shall ——— separa 


erades for Garnet. 3 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweuu: I think the Minister of Trade and Chmenere 
under whose Jurisdiction this Bill les and who has sponsored it in the cle 
should tell us what it means. 


Mr. Ramsay: You are extending the provisions of 1 Hard, 1 Northern in : 
2 Northern, and by doing so you exclude varieties which are not recognized as 
being equal to Marquis. "Now, that leaves Garnet wheat outside of 2 Northern. 
Then, the Grain Standards Board would decide whether there was sufficient 
volume of that wheat to justify separate grades on the basis that you would 
not be justified in grading Garnet wheat 3 Northern—you think it would be 
better than 3 Northern so you set up standards to deal with it and market it 
on its own responsibility. E er 

Hon. Mr. MorHprwe.u: My interpretation is right: we are delegating this : a 
to the Grain Standards Board to deal with it like any other commercial grade? 


Mr. Ramsay: Exactly. 


Mr. VALLANCE: Are we going to get any assurance that by this Bill thee Cm 
wil! be separate grades. Have I got to go back and tell the growers of Garnet 
in the Battlefords that they are going either into grade 3, according to this Bill, 
or if the Grain Standards Board sees fit separate grades will be set up? I do not eo. 
think I could justify that action. I think there should be some specific mention — 
in this Bill that there will be separate grades for Garnet. “ 


Mr. Ramsay: The alternative would be to make it a statutory grade. 


Mr. Brown: Would it not be well to have Garnet specifically mentioned i in 
this Bill? 


Mr. Vatiance: This Bill refers to all varieties, so you must include in all i 
varieties the grades you are going to set up, if any, or put into number 3, other a 
than Marquis wheat. 


Hon. Mr. MorHerwe.u: This creates a precedent. We are told there are ~ 
more good wheats coming along, and under this precedent in the future before __ 
anyth'ng is accepted into Northern grades it will have to be submitted to the 
3rain Standards Board. Now, is that what will be done? This Board isa 
packed jury to-day as it has already adjudicated on this problem twice—once 
being ex-porte, and with the pretence of making it more fair a Reward grower 
up in the north is added thereto. That is what I object to, and there will have — - 
to be lot of evidence to convince me that I am wrong in this respect or that Re 
that is the best way to solve this many-sided question. ae 


Mr. Ramsay: When the Act was drafted special provision was made for 
the personnel of the Grain Standards Board. There is no trade represented. 
Tt is a producers’ body. I can assure you from my knowledge of the men on that — ce 
-board that even the man who grows Reward wheat is capable of being fair to a .. 
somebody who is growing another wheat. / a F 

Hon. Mr. MorHerweu: Well, I do not want to enter into an argument; —_ 
you are not on as a witness now are you? 
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___ Mr. Ramsay: I was asked to explain the Bill. Mr. Chairman, there is no 
_ objection to making them statutory grades. The only difficulty in connection 
with that is setting the standard. We had thought of operating it as a com- 
mercial grade for a year or two and allow the market to define its attitude, and 
_ then there is absolutely no objection to making statutory grades. 


The CuamrMan: I think, gentlemen, we should adjourn and meet again. 


; Mr. Dupuis: Mr. Chairman, before adjourning, I would like to say as an 
_ outsider in all this matter of grain which grows best in western Canada that this 
committee should send a resolution of congratulation to our good fellow Canadian 
_ Dr. Saunders who has been honoured by His Majesty for having developed the 
a finest wheat in the world. I propose, with the unanimous consent of the com- 
mittee, that a resolution of congratulation be forwarded to Dr. Saunders. 


The CHARMAN: Much as I would like to do it, I am afraid the matter is 
- outside the scope of this committee. 


Mr. Dupuis: We are meeting here as a committee on agriculture, and, of 
course, I feel sure that the members of this committee are loyal to the King, and 
___ the King can do no wrong. I would like the chairman to decide. 


The CHarrMAN: I certainly said that I am satisfied that the matter is out- 
side of the scope of our work as a committee. Furthermore, you are without a 
seconder, Mr. Dupuis. 


Mr. Dupuis: All right, then, the King is able to do wrong. 


bs The CHairMaN: I do not think you should view it in that manner. We 
__ would like to do as you ask, but we have a special reference to this committee. 


Mr. Davies: I would like to hear what Mr. Hamilton has to say on this 
question of Garnet wheat before we close. 


a Mr. Hamitron: Before we adjourn, I would like to have the opportunity 
to address the committee for a moment as to what the effect would be of the 
passing of this Bill. I think if this Bill were passed and it were still left in doubt 
as to whether separate grades would be provided for Garnet or not, either immed- 
lately or at some future date, that it would not meet with the general satisfaction 
_ of the people. I have heard the view expressed here and elsewhere on numerous 
occasions that something definite should be done. From my point of view, I 
_ think it is proposed to do something definite if we pass this Bill—that is to say, 
it is proposed to exclude Garnet wheat and certain other varieties which are not 
equal to Marquis from No. 2 Northern grade. It is true to a degree that it is 
left in the hands of the Western Committee on Grain Standards to the extent that 
the Western Committee will be charged with the responsibility of deciding what 
-__ grades and the definitions for the various grades that would be decided upon. It 
is equally true that there is no compulsion on the Western Committee to act, but 
the Western Committee on Grain Standards has upon different occasions given 
consideration to this question and has decided by a majority that special grades 
_ should be provided for Garnet wheat. I think that the Western Committee feels 
that the matter has been delayed longer than it should have been delayed. Now, 
I think we are justified in coming to the conclusion that members of the Western 
— Committee on Grain Standards will act as reasonable men. I think, in law, there 
is such a presumption that under certain conditions men will act as reasonable 
men. I think we have every reason to believe that the Western Committee on 
Grain Standards will act as reasonable men, having considered this question three 
times. The Parliament of Canada by this Bill is making provision and clearing 
any legislative doubt that may exist. If the committee and parliament prefer to 
embody the grades by legislation and make them statutory under the Act, well 
and good; it is your privilege to decide that question; but the only point I wish 
to make is that you have every reason to be confident that in passing this Bill 
efinite action is being taken and that safeguards will be provided for Garnet 
heat not later than the time mentioned in that Bill. 


= 
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Mr, Carmicuanu: I think there should be separate grades in the statutory 
grades established for Garnet or equal varieties under the present statutory 
orades as there are for Marquis or equal to Marquis. 


Mr. Ramsay: All that is necessary is to put a schedule in the Act; then aS ‘ 
will have your grades. It is difficult to change a schedule; that is one reason — 
why we left it as it was. We can easily prepare a schedule and put it before the © 
committee; but as far as creating grades for Garnet is concerned the big problem, ~ 
Mr. Carmichael, is the mixture of Garnet with other grades—elevator mixtures, — 
country elevator mixtures. That is the big problem. You get a certain amount 
of pure Garnet within 1 and 2, but the big difficulty is with the mixtures. 

Mr. VALLANcr: Do you think it is possible to-day for a country elevator 
operator to segregate Garnet wheat from the other wheats and send it out 100 
per cent pure and get it into 1 Northern Garnet the same as we demand for 
1 Marqius wheat? 

Mr. Ramsay: I am not so concerned with the country elevator as I am with 
the grower of Garnet wheat when special binning. I know that the elevator man ~ 
is going to have a lot of difficulty. What I am trying to do is to protect the 
grower of Garnet wheat who, by special binning, can get his proper grade. 

Mr. Davies: Don’t you think it is essential that there should. be a certain 
amount of discretion left in the hands of the Grain Standards Board because as ~ 
the crop varies from year to year they will make some changes? 

Mr. Ramsay: They can have all the discretion parliament wishes to grant 
them. If you want to make statutory grades, that is your privilege. 

Mr. Davies: Do you not think if you do not leave some discretion with the 
Grain Standards Board that it may get us into considerable difficulty? 

Mr. Ramsay: It will complicate the situation somewhat. Personally, I 
would not have put the proposal in its present form unless I had considerable 
confidence in the Grain Standards Committee. If there was any man on it whom 
I did not approve of personally I would have considered very seriously changing _ 
him. 

Mr. VALLANCE: Without setting up a statutory grade for Garnet wheat how 
is the purchaser of wheat to know what he has got. When he buys 1 Northern 
or 2 Northern he knows because it is defined in the Statute. Unless you stipulate, 
I do not know how he is going to purchase intelligently? : 

Mr. Ramsay: Of course, they are used to commercial grades. The rusted - 
wheats are usually put in separate grades. The Grain Standards committee does 
that because they think they can market them better. 

Mr. VALtuANce: The commercial grades are all below 4. 

Mr. Ramsay: Oh, no. : 

Mr. VALLANCE: Well, statutory grades are from 1 to 4. 

Mr. Ramsay: You can create a commercial standard and send that as it is : 
to the trade and then they know what to expect. : 

Mr. VALLANCE: I would hate to leave it in that position. 

The Committee adjourned to meet on Thursday, June 7th. 
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